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23 N deem, guels, doubt, argue, weigh, decide 
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4 Ty EASON is oft more ſtrictly taken for the Power 
if R of Arguing and Inferring only: But what I am 
1 here Eſſay ing to cultivate and improve, is to be 
., "underſtood in a larger Senſe, of that diſcerning Faculty in 
Man, which is commonly made his diſtinguiſhing Character, 
and plainly gives him a Capacity far Superiour to chat o 
Brutes. By this our Creator teacheth us more than the wy 
the Earth, and makes us wiſer than the Fowls of Heaven. By 
this we are capable of examining more throughly the Ap- 
pPearances of Things, to reifie or confirm our Apprehen- 
Bons about them. We can hereby form, abſtract and general 
Notions, reflect upon the Operations of our Mind, and go be- 
,. Fond the ſphere of Senſe and Imagination, fo as to carry our 
Tho'ts upward. to God, and forward tc a future Life. Fi- 
Rally, (to mention no more) we are hereby enabled to invent 
Ind employ fir Means to repreſent diſtinctly to others, what 
ve our ſelves conceive. ä 


0 2. But. whereas Humane Reaſon is naturally weak in 
Is earlier Uſe and Exerciſe, as alſo darkned and deprav'd 
ro evil Diſpoſitions, and liable ro be carry'd away with 
"prevailing Error and Prejudice: It evidently ſtands in need of 
l che Advances that can from time to time be made for its Di- 
—8ction and Aſſiſtance. This New Eſſay is therefore added tothe 
Humber of foregoing Efforts, for the farther Improvement of 
FT ogic, and of our Reaſon by ir, that they may better anſwer 
Me various Purpoſes they oughr to ſerve, whether in reſpect 


F Learning, or for the conduct of Life. In ordet.ro which, 
hall bercendeavour to open, fix, and ſharpen the Mind by a 
Engagement and proper Exerciſe of Thot, whilſt I am la- 
ouring to furniſh it with a competent Stock of the more 
omprehenfive leading Notites, * to put ĩt in a ſurer and 
EET nearet 


- 
— ARES. 


ii . Th TatroduGion. 


yn 


nearer way of purſuing what is uiſire, and of * > wha 4 
we have, ina prudent Manner, andio the beſt Advantage. | 
$ 3. Now, that I may proſecute ſo great, ſo uſeful, ins | 4 

ſo needful a Deſign mo e directly, and as throughly as [ can, 
I find my ſelf obliged, not to proceed in the bearen Road, ot 
within the uſual Continewents of Logical Syſtems ; bur to 
vary ſomewhat widely from them, both in Matter and Mat- Y 
ner; whilſt yer I ſhalkghelyFfall:in with them in every thing, 
which —. +: may be bh of ren? and valuable Setvice to the "i 
preſent — — And tho' I have not tho i it ſo conve- 14 
nient to prefix the name of Logic in the Title Page; yer 1? 
Hey take he liberty of applying i ir upon occaſion to this Ef. 1 
. am epdearohring it may anfwer chat Nine in 

bribe bath te to the Hretlor Ba Exterior 19 ©». (or Reaſon 
iff Expreffſc 4s well as in Conception} and carry on the F N 
The 16 à farther ettent, and hiß fer degree of Ueſaibed: 

The I may not hope to cottipledt l. 


4. This is, however, a farther Altempt wnitttds: a 55: 

1 of Loge, or r anorderly Scheme of genetal Inftructions, 
baer fitred to produce ſuch ab habit in the Mind, 2 
EN nefly berall'd, Efbe Art of uſing our Reaſon to the a. $ 
es + My and ought to ferve, under ehe Con. 

fe Witterice of aftrusLions gireh! te chat end. "Os 3 1 


& Log gie, as an Art, is ede or priveipath 
ook the, bat Practical: Its Inkructiönts ate — 7 y 
„directed, and apply'd wr Practice, chiefly, of, e 


C 


— more immediately to the exerciſe of the Mind f 
; The Hereer Conduct of our Tho'rs, and conſequent! ly of our pr 
| „Behaviour, and Affairs, as allen may 6. 


4 . 


by The Axt of uſing our Reaſon,' f pre eee Ne 
Faculty before deſcſibed, and is 8 Habit (ot neafert 
city). of uhitry it well; {6 as chat we titny ore cp, 
{with greatet readineſs, both fix and Surfer intermediate 
"Tet, and reach bur fartheſt End in the moſt advant- 
Way, as de only is faid t6 have the Art of doing aff 
hits, b th þ erform it wick the gteatet certainty, xa * 
e 1 are e e — 
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The « 1 our ! is not ok tho” it may be 
1% The ui call reaſoning : i. e. the deducing one thing 
© from another, or confirming it by another; but it alſo takes 
1 in divers other ways of employing ir z ſomeof which we ſhall 
Ween as needing, EG 20d admitting the * ſo- 
* © lemn Inſtructions. 


#2 8. Now the rincipal Inſtructiou: here, will be eicher 
18 n ro lead us in 1 way of uſing our Reaſon, of Helps 
. bg to render it more accountable and by what may be of- 
ter d, either previouſly or purſuant to the Rules, to let — 2 
f 1 1 {che Reaſon and Intendment of them; or to aſſiſt us in apply- 
Zing them to Uſe. And hither may be refer d wha 
o " e has a tendency to 3 ſarisfie, or 10 ei en- 


tf The Rule an Help aro be fx georal Maru 
87 oft of them common to the differing Subjects af 


1 I divers Am | and Sciences : And for ſuch of them as may be 
m, more ly related to any one, (ſuppoſe to e 
— | Theology) they will not, however, deſcend to the lower 


Pubdivilions chereof; bur ſhall be only ſome of the more prin- 
v $i, comprehentive, leading 8 and ſuch as are con- 
Peived eſſentially requiſite 9 general delign of this Eflay ; 
3 3 ore eſpecially that it may lead, not only to a nice and eri- 
8 n. but to the truly wiſe and prudent Uſe of Reaſon: 
' to And chat ir may ſerve as a kind of Maſter-ke 1 to let. us _ 
of, FFeadily into the ſeveral Apartments of uſe 
for Wvberher in order to a ſummary View of the pringipal — Fes 
2ur pr to the more accurate Survey of ths r ae in partieulat, 
= $ occaſion may xequire. 2 


3 $10. Kilowledge in n the moſt lax and 


comprehenſive 


wi aſe may be oonſider d either Obje&iveh, as propounded 
let Fa A Writing, or otherwiſe) ro rhe Ma, or Sal. 
24 weh, as poſſeſſed by it; the former to be us d, as a 


{cans ro the latter, as irs End: re 
1. peder ate lap or 0 fax 

ty de more immediate Capacity of repeating. 6nd es, 
It " 3 ba ge y ume, u n 

En i com acquir'd by an —— and — 


ated 2. 301 the Matter known, together wich frequent Ex- 
eiſe in relation to. it. Ns ger knowledge, but Ertor and 


Mitake, pf ther b yo  cgh ebe the Object, 


"> (or 


——— 
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(or Tho'tazgreeable to the Thing) ſo far however, and in ſuch 1 


manner as the thing (or object of Tho'r) is prefum d or ſu 


* 


pos d to be known, Whether in whole or in patt, perfect 
or imperfectly, as tis really in it ſelf, or as the Humane 
Mind is capable of 2 it. We may be ſaid to know this 
eſtimony of others, (which is more 
properly mus eg knowing or by our own immediate 
Obſervation or Conſideration: And we may juſtly be more 
or leſs Dubious, or alrogether Certain, a cording as the Te. 


or that, either by the 


ſtimony it ſelf and the ſenſe in which we take it, on one 
hand, or the Obſervation we have made. and the confidera: 


tion we have uſed on the other, are more or leis to be de. 


pended on. 


8 11. &s for the Matters to be known, I might reduce 
them to three general Heads, viz. (1.) Things, or the principa 


Objects of Thot, to which Words and Notions are related 
and ſubſervient. (2.) , dt, or the Expreſſions of Tho'r, in 


reference to any of its Objects whatſoever; and, (3) Noti- 
ons, by which is here deſign d the leading and more generd 


Obſervations and Remarks about Things or Words, or even 


0 


* 
4 
* I 1 * 2 ; "+ 
cv % JE * 
8 


about Notions themſelves. Nature feems commonly to lead 


Men to begin at the firſt of theſe, as they can; io proceed 


with the ſecond, and fo to advance to the laſt. And as the 
attain to any more general Notions, to lay them vp, ad 


Ons. 


uſe them in reference to Things, or Words, or other Noti. 4 


, 8 12. Some what in each of theſe kinds ĩg N nr q 


ſed, as already laid in; but more eſpecially ſome cmpeten 


Acquaintance with Words, and their Meaning; and yer vt 


maz need more of the Logical Notions and Inſtructions abou ? 


the Expreſſions of Tho'r, as well as its more principal O- 
= to carry us farther into the reſpective Nature and Ul, 


both of Words and Things, and even of getieral Notions then: | 
W CY +a opiate co 


P - 


| 700 ions may ſcem to 


rochoſe of heroic n reading prope ee, 
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2 As to che more — kae wiedge of Words; in 

moſt fitly laid © a Une 
Rath ſhewn) in a ſummary Account of re mpre taſ i 
| obvious Things, gradrally taking in the S emH ig N. 
tions and Inſtructions in the way of Pratxict and protcaling 3 


1 he ſntroduct ion. | * 


— 


14. The more ſpecial account of things may be deli- 


ver d, either wholly in the way of Speculation, or in 


which directly and profeſſedly leads ro Practiec, or with the 
intermixture of both: As is actually done, where Theorems 
(or Mathematical Points ro be known) and Problems ro be 
perform'd are interwoven, * as in Pardies Geometry. And 
certainly the Notions in Logic ſhould not be harren and emp- 


A ty Speculations; but Notions originally drawn from Pra- 


- 8 (tice, and accordingly both fitted and applied to lead us to ir, 


and help us in it; as a Path once trac'd from any place, may 


© after ſerve to make our way thither more certain and rea- 


15. The more ſpecial points of Speculation, are cither 


* Matters of Fail, whether they lie open to common view, or 


only to a more curious Obſervarion ; or elſe rational Enqui- 


. riet and Accounts, in reference to Beings themſelves, and what 


relates thereto; more particularly ſome of their Attributes 
abſtractly confider'd, as Meaſure, Number, Sound, Sc. 
Hither we may chiefly refer Geography, Hiſtory, Civil and 
Natural, ſome parts of the Mathematicks, Natural Pliloſo- 
phy, Pneumatalogy, c. 


$ 16. The. more ſpecial points of P.actice, are either on- 
ly Matter of SH, whether in the vulgar and mechanical Way. 
or in that of Learning; or elſe Matter of Duty, in reſpect of 
God, our ſelves, or others, according to the Light and Law 
of Nature, or of Scripture, or the more peculiar Laws of 
particular Civil Socieries. Hirher we may refer the Me- 
chanical and Liberal Arts or Diſciplines, as Politicks, Erhicks, 
Theology, Sc. 65 WIP% 71% 


Q 17. . The more general Notions of I ogic are ro precede 
our ſolemn Application to the mentioned Points of Specula- 
tion and Practice, to open and prepare the way, and may, 
not unfitly, come after them too for the farther unprovement 
of them. And tho Logic might ſeem to have little or no- 
thing to do with inferior Employments, which require but 
few Inſtructions, and thoſe more particular and plain, as 
reſting almoſt wholly upon Example and Exerciſe; yet many 
of thoſe, who are or may be ſo employ d, might be capable 
of ſome conſiderable Benefit by this Eſſay ; at leaſt by the 
Obſervations and Inſtructions, —_— are more directly ſui- 

8 3 ted 


—— 
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ted to the prudent ordering of our ſelves, our Enquiries, Un- 
dertakings, and Purſuits. 


Metaphyſicks, Law, or even of the common Logicks, which 
Jet may all be of Service to render the Mind more Attemive, 
Agcurate, and Acute. 


d 19. But that the Mind may be brought, and continu'd 
under the Influence and Conduct ef ſuch Inſtruftions, how 

per ſoever they may be, it is of abſolute Neceſſity. (1.) That 
they be well underſtood, and forrhis the greateſt part of Lear- 
ners will need a fir Inſtructor. (2.) That the princi 
Matters be carefully reeollected and remember d (eſpecially 
fuch as are more ſuited io eur State and Circumſtances) fo 
that they may lie ready in the Mind for Uſe: Nor ſhould 
this be done by Learners only; others might, perhaps, do 
well to reviſe ſome fuch Tract as this, even as ſome great 
Men have tho't fit to review their Grammar, onee a Year, 
And this were the rather to be done in regard we do often 
miſs at, not ſo much from the want of Knowledge, as thro 
our not remembring, or artending duly ro what we know : 
And therefore this Eſſay may be allow'd to do the part of a 
Remembrance to thole, who need it not as an Liſtructor. 
3.) Thar the Inſtructions be reduc'd ro Exerciſe and Practice, 


it were beſt for Learners, that it ſhould be under a pro- 


and 

Ia&$2#or, either as he may ſpecially Order, or as chis 
Eflay it ſelf may more — dired, rowards the cloſe 
thereof. And ſome ſuch Method ſhould be carry d on, till the 
Learner come to an habit of uſing his Reaſon, with eaſe and 
diſpatch, agreeably to the Rules deliver d, without a formal 
Reference to them, or actual thinking of them, as Areiſts in 
ether Caſes are wont to do, without attending to the Mea. 
ſures hy which they firſt attain d cheit Skill: And it would 
be indeed pedantic to make Oſtentation of aur Aaquainzance 
wich Logic, by afeding thoſe Terms of Art, alsch lie che 
Workman's Inftruments, are only to be usd, norſhewn. 


* 1 


d 18. Now in order to produce the mentioned Habit of 

our Reaſon in a bettet wav, and to better purpoſe, en- 
vour will be us d, that che Inſtructions here may be in- 
deed peculiarly. fitted to rhat end; ſo as their tendency to it 
may be more direct and full than that of the Mathematicks, 
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ME” The [nirodufion. vii 
2 054 l lies of this On, 1 04h Gr give 
© the Appmatyy Lagias, of Logical Furniture, which I Con- 

of Lene io be grevaguſly requilge cowards the dreging or fl. 
X 6Ring of our Re ans what lag call rhe ſus Lex 

EX 2:cxs, or Lagica got it in treating ot lome more ohlerya- 
ble ales, wherein our Reaſon is to be de god if 
IX ted. The ormer will make the firſt Part of this Treatiſe; 


- 


and here I ſhall (peak ſomewhar of Tho'ts as leading to 
Things, and then of Things as they are the Objects of Thot: 

And fall firſt endeavour to ſet forth the whole compaſs of 
Things, under the more obvious and common Notions, and 
2 afterwards, according to a more Nice and abſtract Conſide- 
= ration, whether in their Elements, or the Reſultances from 
them: I ſhall then draw out ſome of them, which appear 
2 ro ſtand fairly connected or disjoin d, in certain Pofirions, 
which will be either Principles, or the nearer Deductions 
from them. 


8 21. When I come to treat of the Uſes and Purpoſes, 
which are to be ſerv'd by Reaſon : I ſhall firſt ſpeak of ſuch, 
2 as may be ſubſervient to the reſt, viz. Rightly ro rake what 
= others deliver, and juſtly to expreſs what we our ſelves in- 
tend; and thenfhatl to thoſe which may be thereby 
ſubſerv'd, as, (1.) Rightly to make and purſue Enquiries. 
( 2.) Rightly to diſcern, whether that which lies before us, be a 
matter proper for us to proceed upon, or how far it may be ſo. 
(3-) Rightly to aſſign what place this or that ought to have 
in our Attendance, and what proportion of it. (4.) Righely 
to eſtimate the Apprehenfions of Things as they are Gagly 
taken. (5.) Rightly to judge and pronounce of Things in 
affirming, or denying. (6.). Rightly ro apprehend and ad- 
mit what is ſufficiently Evident. 550 Nabriy to diſcern 
what danger there may be of Miſtake in any Caſe, and of 
what importance a Miſtake would be: And theſe, rogethe 
with the ſubſervient Uſes of our Reaſon will make up the ſe · 
cond part of this Eſſay. 


$ 22: I ſhall conclude the whole with thoſe farther Uſes 
of our Reaſon, which are ſomewhar more Special, ang come 
nearer to common Service, viz. (1.) Rightly to gſtimate 
Proof, and to aſſent accordingly, ſo far as the Pragf will 
warrant, and juſtifie. (2.) Rightly to make our what may 
be fitly rod True, r not yet 
4 


— "* 


ſufficiendy Evi- 


dem, 


—B 
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dent, by ſuch Proof as the Matter will admit, and the oc- 
caſion requires. (3.) Rightly to infer, ſo as what is inferr dj, 
may evidently appear to be a juſt Conſequence of that, from 
which it is deduc'd. (4.) Rightly to dire and apply to 
Uſe and Service what ought to be, or is capable of being ſo 
directed and apply d. Laſtly, and more at large, Rightly 
to conduct our ſelves, and our Affairs, more particularly in 
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PART I. 


CHAP. I. 


OR the better directing and aſſiſting of our 
Reaſon and Tho't, It ſeems highly requiſite, 
if not altogether Neceſſary; that firſt of all, we 
7 be led into ſome general and orderly Acquain- 
2 trance with the various matters of Thot, as being the Objects 
about which Reaſon is Converſant. Ir may be therefore gi- 
ven as a previous and preparatory Rule for the preſent Exer- 
ciſe and 1 of Reaſon, in order to the farther Uſe 
thereof; That we furniſh our Minds with a methodical Ser of ge- 
1+ xeral and approved Notions, about the different Sorts of 
7 Things, whichmay come under Conſideration. | 


| = 2. We were not Conſcious that our Minds began to 
Work, till they were excited, whether by Supernatural 
Touches upon them; or by che inward feeling we had of 


2 Pain or Pleaſure, {pringing within ; or the Notices drawn 
1 288 1 i 288 z all _— _—_ been 
1 improv d by 3 ervation xperience, 
2 upd with Diſcourſ: and Reading, as we became capable 
n : "Aud yer periapu all 
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bas not hitherto amounted, nor would in a much — 4 4 
time, to a every extenſive, cho but ſuperficial Acquaintanſe 
with Things: And what we commonly have is far from be- 
ing orderly digeſted ; fo that the ſeveral forts of Notions we 3 
have got mjghrbe readily gone to; bur, as they came in Ac- 
cidentally at various Times, and on various Occaſions, ſo 
they have begn thrown together, as it happen d, without any | 
thing of Method or Order. I ſhall — 6 offer rhe requi- 4 
fire 3 for obſerving the forementioned Rule, and begin 
with ſome Regzarks about Thot it felf, as leading to 8 1 
Now here it may be uſefully obſerv'd. 

S 3. (i.) That the exerciſe of our Minds in Thinking, and 
the Tho'ts therein form d, and preſented to our Canſt en 
are the moſt immediate Obje of the Underſtandin — | 8 3 


* 


of we are Conſcious, and cannot doubt, but know them in- 
tuitively without Reaſoning, and certainly beyond Queſtion, | 3 
boch. chat they are, and ace ſuch, as we them to 
when yet we cannot enter farther into the Nature of — 4 
than by conceiving them generally and indiſtinRly, as At. 3 
tributes or Modes, i. e. Somewhat appertaining to, and depen- 
ang upon ſomerhing elfe in us, which dees 40 act, or- 18% 
affected, as we inwandly feel; and perhaps both at once, in 1 
differing Reſpects: For ſuch may 3 of our 3 
— — -ormor.d, When. excited do 
2 theit Power of Thinki 5 n Ups 
(a4) Thinking, is ther Ore erſtgad. ther 
1 e hab the Mind d is pat undgy ſach a | 
Moy > An in 7 the Mobs Jt 6x ro 
— the ody, uppole: in firting iba and irs@ntinued 2 
ure of ſitting i Now the Kind can xeflect, or 
tutu its Apen N WO 8 hf ory in Think „ 


vuxnodlifted in formed Thought, Amaſt as it it were anotber 
Mind diſtin and ſeparate Ns it le . A 3 
7d do by virrae of that ent power of l ; 
lerves to retain or to 7 5 ts, and 2 b 
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me 


n 


or Conceive them; ſince our knowing Things is indeed no- 
ching elſe, but our perceiving, imagining, or conceiving them, 
X with conſciouſneſs that we do ſo. 
c- Þ $ 6. (4.) Theſe Operations, or impreſſes of the Mind, 
fo as they are conſciouſly felt, or inwardly perceiv'd, are ſo ma- 
Iny different ways of Thinking, and kinds of Thor. For we 
i- cannot properly be ſaid to perceive any thing by the outward 
in Senſes, or inwardly to imagine any ſenſible Object, or to 
5 BE conceive of what is intellectual, and falls not directly under 
X Senſe or Imagination, unleſs we attend thereto by Thinking, 
= of the thing perceiv'd, imagin'd, or conceiv'd. And we may 
n, ¶ conceive of T hings as certain, in what is call d Knowledge 
more ſtrictly, or in well aſſured Faith; as robable, in Opi- 
n- nion, or in a more inform Belief, as btful, in Con- 
jecture; as Dark when we enquire into them, as ſome way 
"X obſervable when we Contemplate or confider of them. Our 
m, Xx ſenſible Perceptions are commonly diſtinguiſh'd according to 
\r- © rhe various bodily Organs, by means of which our Souls da 
7 perceive : We might call them all, Feeling, either by w 
is common to the whole Body, viz. An inward Skin ſpread 
in thro' it, and the Nerves which terminate therein; or by 
I;, vrhat is peculiar to ſome more curious Farts, as the Eye, the 
Ear, Mouth, and Noftrils, with the more obſervable Nerves 
belonging to them; and perhaps ſome other Parts might alle | 
at be reckon'd as particular Organs of Senſation, Our Imagi- 
2 nations are no other than the imvard Repreſentation of ion 
of 2 ible Perceptions, in abſence of the ſenſible Object; or when 
0- without uſing the outward Organ, we are inwardly af. 


— 

I. 

er 1 nothing of Things, but as we conſciouſly Perceive, Imagine, | 
de 

2 

re 


ed fected, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, as if we ſaw, or heard, or 
or otherwiſe perceiv'd the ſenſible Object. „ 
, 5 7. (50% A ſingle Tho'r may give rife ro many more by 
er way of reflexive Conſideration, Enquiry, ConjeQure, In- 
ms erence, Argumentatian, and Reſolves about it: Far, beſide; 
ch che confeiouſneſs we have of our Thinking, when we do ſo, 


5 defign'd review of opr A e 1 de or 


ho ts there- 
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more uſual way of conſidering it, for we do general:y refer 
our Tho'rs to Things; or rather, 3 
5 9. (J.) We commonly overlook the Tho'ts, and out 
Minds run directly to the ag whereof we think, ſo tha: 
Tho'rs are generally to our Conſideration inſtead of the 
Things theraſelves ; and we ſuppoſe our ſelves to conſidet 
this or that Thing in it ſelf immediately and directly, When 
as we cannot poſſibly take any Cognizance thereof, bur under 
thoſe ſenſible Perceptions, imaginative Repreſentations, or 
intellectual Conceprions, which are to vs the Natural ani 
Internal Signs of Things, as they are, ſome way or other 
objected to our Minds, and ſometimes, only, by the Ope. 
ration of the Fhanſie, or by the Intellect, conjoining, divi- 
ding, and variouſly diſpoſing, what has been otherwiſe taken 1 
in, or elſe by Impreflions made upon us, in a Supernatun! E 
X 


Co 
ff 


or Preternatural way, by God, or Angels, or by ſome 
accidemal and um ommon Motions of the Blood and 
Spirits. I 

S 10. (8.) Our Perceptions doe not always reſemble the 
Things to which they relate, nor ordinarily ſerve by them- 
ſelves to let us far imo the Nature of them; they are com- 
monly no more than Notices and /ntimations of ſoa1ewhat o: 
other in the Make of the ſenſible Object, ot attending it, with 
which we are ſo Affected. Flat ſuperficial Figures, as of: 
Triangle, Circle, Square, Trapezium, Sc. — to be the 
only Things which cur Sight can exactly take, as they are ii 
themſelyes: What is Concave or Convex may be repreſen 
red by diſpoſing lighter and darker Colours accordingly upon 
2 Flat; They are not therefore diſcerned by the Eye in then 
on proper Nature, but the Object is judg' to be ſuch, 3 
upon comparing rogether our differing Perceptions of the 
ſame 1 hing. as by the Sight and by the Touch, or elſe by 1 
o Realtuning, tho perhaps unobſervedly, upon the viſible 
Appearance in our nearer approaches, or in our viewing the i 
ſeveral parts ſucceſſively, and in differing ways. In ſton, # 
tis only the ſuperficies, not the ſubſtance af Bodies we ſee; 
tho by a quick procedure of Thot we may, as it were, in 
a moment, travel all over the Object, and thro it, ſo as to 
apprehend ſomewhat of that ſubſtantiality, which we cam 

erceiye by the Eye: Nor will the other Senſes by then- 
Fires inform us, what there is in the ſeveral Bodies, which 
ſo affects the Ear, the Smell, or Taſte, or Touch. =_ 
8 13, (9. imaginative Repreſentatiom of the Phar- 
fie, which they call che common and internal Senſe, cant 

of thednſelves inſtruct us farther about the nature of Objeds, | 


f 


Chap. l. Improve ment of Reaſon. = 
chan our ſenſible Perceptions could, being genetally a kind 
of Repetition of theſe, as has been ſſie wn. 3 
s 12. (1c.) Our intellectual Conceptions cannot 582 
{however in our preſent State) the intuitive Know lee e, or 
the immediate and aſſuring View, as it were, of what Be 
or about the Object diſtinct from our Idea or Thot: Vet 
we may hereby, 1 ſome what in relation there- 
to as Self. evident, and, (2.) Reaſon out ſomewhat farther 
= with ſufficient cerrainty. (3.) Collect ſome what farther ſtill, 
as highly probable- (4. Conjecture yet more, as not un- 
1 likely. 55 We may, perhaps, conceive a great deal far- 
ther; as no ways inconſiſtent or impoſſible. And finally in a 
"7 ative way (6.) We might always obſerve a multitude 
of Phninrs, which poſſibly, probably, or certainly do not, it 
may be cannot, belong to rhis or that. 
IS 13. (11.) "Tho! it appears not that we have any innate 
= Ideas, or formed Notions or Principles laid in by Nature, an- 
=> tecedently to the exerciſe of our Sences and Underftandings ; 
yet it muſt be granted, that we were born with the Natura: 
Faculey: whereby we actually diſcern the agreement or diſa- 
greement of ſome Notions, ſo ſoon as we have the Notions 
themſelves ; as that we can or do Think, that therefore we 
dur ſelves are; that 1 and 2 make 3 ; that Gold is not Silver, nor 
Ice formally Water; that the whole is greater than its par 
Sc. and if we ſhould ſet our ſelves to do it, we cannyt elt. 
berately and ſeriouſly doubt of its being ſo. This we may 
call intuitive Knowledge, or Natural Cemal inty wrought in- 
to our very Make and Conſtitution. Now, 3 
$ 14. (12). It is to us intuitively certain, or by à very 
ſhort and eaſie Deduction, that contradictious Points cannot 
both be True or boch Falſe; as for a Thing to be, and not 
to be at once, and in the ſame teſpect; but if one be falſe 
the other muſt be true, or if that wete ttue, the other. mu 
be falſe: And ir is farther alike certain, that where the Ca 
is ſuch, that part of the two muſt be ſo long taken for True, 
wich upon ſtrict Examination approves it ſelf to be more 
Rke Truth than the other. (e rus ſara 


5 15- (13,) That there are Things about us feal'y ex- 
iſting, whether we or others think cf them or no, muſt, ac- 
cording to theſe indiſputable Meaſures taken for True, 
if it had but ever ſo little more to be :-: nally faid for it, 
than can be offer d for the contradiftory Point, viz. [thar 
there are not real Things without us, with which we are ſo 
affeted, but that they are all preſented ro our Minds by de- 
„ Infive Imagination, as in Dreams] when yet it muſt be 
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own'd, that we never did our ſelves awake from our cler 
and well examin d ſenſibl 1 or {elf evident andi 
ett them to have bern bt 


ov'd Conceptions, 12 as to 
Deans dnd Illuſions; nor could we never hear of ani 


Ar 
* againſt it but the papltry Cavil, of a meer fi 
wy to che contrary ſuch as Atheiſts commonly ee 
K the being of Cod; and irreligious Perſons 4 
Frate: Whenas we cannot reaſonably bee: 
N e, that we, witrli all Men before us and about us, have 


In 2 continual Dream; nor without the blackeſt Impu- 
tatfof upon our Maker, as if he could be ſo grally de 


in Wiſdom, Power or Goodneſs, as to N us ** an igevi a 7 


table f hecetfity of — Del er cived. 
2 16. K ley RN he whole, how 
e 


bp Os to out Feeling, ci 8 eee br 4 
vom mode ils in our preſent State: 
br real, whether we would or no, as. bein 


vo better Reaſon, thas becauſe we are not — 1 thas 
God ſaw Aero make 5 ing capa pale by | 
any we ſho or any valua 

| Sauer on us to purſue. 

„ ſhall therefore cake no doch of f pr 
e Account chus given of Tbo ts, to. that of 


_ whith they are employ d, and ſhall be very careful 10 


er only ſach Notions about them, as 4 approve chem - 


Geer de eee Senſes and Mijids ; PL 7 proper oper So, 4 4 


they are more generally found,” 


Th Witch common Obſervation 20d, XPETIENCE | . . = 


will appear rig tlif not at firſt view, yer) 


ua Tod, or infer from ſure Pcii 
and with Savifadtion, for a firm Bafis'ro 

een Ee eration bf Things, abd an uſeful Founcai 

of e a multitude of Enquirs ow them, 
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Man - who did: But on the cogtrary, all the Rea n and © 
ment lies on the affitmative fide, and there is 1 0 10 4 


abſard SE i it 8 1 
things in Queſtion, which do fo really © 
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ther 5 4 
and 92 18 e Gaßdes Things in the largeſt A i 
1 as Themes, or Ohjeds of Thot: And, Firf, in a more 
100 fanitiar and ig ratoneh Way; im order to ſomewhat of 
a general, tko bur ovenly Acquaintance wick them, and to 
42 ſubſerve ſome valuable Purpoſes, to which, the fol 8 
eu = — — 2 and will (in en however) be d- 
a e refted in the procedure, or afterwards. - | 
u. 8 2. What Lam — is a plain, tort, * 
-, fuanniary Repreſentation (.) Of what we; may call the 
vi- Iellectuah, or Ideal, and Egffer World, 5 yer is in ſome 
 X forrcapable of taking in the Greater: I mean, the various 
al! "mw of ing, which we either actually have, or may, 


Occaſion, whether in reflecting upon 
n the Mater 
or Ideas 


dd ought to uſe u 

theſe ve very Modes of Tho ts themſelves, or 
ob them, ſo as to conſider er gr.) what our 
= 3 — 2 _ * whether and 
xr = how far, they may ber y judgd, agreeing or iſagree· 
3 ng thereto, Sc. and, (2.) Of — ans. be term d the 
Y ene rex unto greazer F/orld about us, as it may be fairly 
5 ed from what we conſciouſly know, and can rationally 
conclule;- as has — dale of the prec 
Chapter: So dat we may 3 — 0 
Things about us to have à real Correſpondency to the Ness, 
in which rhey are, and have been conftamly preſentedꝭ do the 
— 2 Mankind, and that no good Reafon can be $i 
3 why we ſhould not acquieſce- therein, as well as 
r 


8 3. The more general Uſe and Servieeofrhe Repreſen- 
WR jobs be to bring our Minds into a more intimate 


Aeunaint anus wich that own ways of Working and Capaci- 
eee an urn the Knowlerge of other Things 

by all; 6 lead chem up co Cod the Farber of our Spirits, 
and Maker of the Univerſe ; That they may ener in him 
Fades cho Ukticane Good.” Now we may bere'Ob- 


8. . Thar ow The decks che ane Gandeling-op 
fratiing, and alſo 48 aftually formd and objetied to our 
Mind, are matter of Tho't, as being what we may and do, 
and are 6ften greatly eoncern'dro thigk: of: — mn 2 tis 
* ſeficiently 4251 in the forever Chapiee, as alſo; 


53. 2. orb 


2 


Speak, or Art, this or that. 


or Buſineſs ; and much more fur reſuming any 


1 Ar T7 for or the Part l. 


83. 2. —— Things cannot be ones by us, but as 7 
chey are inwardly preſented in log c or yore E | 


Idea, viz. As p 
ceiv'd, imagin'd or conceiv d: e more imm 
Object of our Conſideration is not _— the very Thingir it 
ſelf without us, but the inward Apprehenſion we have of it 
Tho by comparing one way of perceiving the ſame Objea 
with another, and by reaſoning upon the Matter, we have 


_ eaſily come to know, that there is general an Object really 


without us, as well as an App ion of it within; as when 
we ſee a Book, which yet — cannot feel without putting out 
our hand to reach i ir, we are better aſſur d, both, chat chere 
is A real Obje t, and that it is without —_ 6 4 

86, 3. There is commonly ſome you ret of Cor- 
reſpondenty (ſo far as may be hecdful or us) betwixt inter- 
nal Ideas, and external Objects; i. e. ſomewhat in theſe na- 
rurally firted fo to aſſect as in producing thoſe ; tho it may, 
or verhaps muſt conſiderably differ, as the Draught or Picture 
of a Globe from the Globe it ſell. 

5 7. 4. Whilſt we think, we cannot but be fire we do 
ſo g us like wife chat we chink this or 4 in e of this 
* (a 21 

8 8 5: es we may be equally . thar we 
huve-ſo Tho tor did fo think at ſuch a time on ſuch an Occa- 
hen, and by the ſame reaſon that we did Hear, | See, Read, 
And this is what wwe call a per- 
ett dr certain Remembrance ing from a Faculty ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for che cartying on of Thot. Diſcourſe, 
of them after 
an Interruption or Intermitſion; and ir ought certainly to be 
cultivated with great care on many accounts (which I can- 
not ſtay to mention); and ſo much the rather, becauſe, 

s 97 6. In many Cafes Memory 35 in danger 0 fail us, ſo 
that we may be uncertain, or may very ſlow:3, and with dif- 


r wherher a Matter were {© or not: And 


more eſpecia — as to what is /ocſe without rational Cormexion, 
(as Names, &.) Nice and Critical, fo that a ſmall Miſtake 
may make a great Alteration (as in accurate definitions, /©9s.) 
confus d, not put imo any good Order, fo as one thing might 
lead to another; /erg, conſiſting of many Parts, or Points; 
leſs-minded, asconceiy'd to be ot no concern or lirye to us; 


not much affeding 
what we have got lately call d to Mind, or not fo often as the 


duficuky of Remembring might 332 . co mention 


no more} What occurs #0 u in old Agr, he Spirits are 
190 and the Mind, perhaps, deeper . other ways; 
when 


us with Pleaſure or Pain, Cc. and farther, 
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ben as ſome Things, which fell out much . ſince⸗ 
are well remember d, as having then made a great Impreſſi- 
Jon, and h ir may be ſince often renew d by the frequent 

recolle ting and repeating of ſuch Matters - Out, x 
s 10. 7: Hriting down ſome Minutes, and Hints ar leaft, 
of what we would preſerve, is altogether Neceſſary for all 
perſons in ſome ; and in all much ſafer than truſting 
rholly ro Memory: And befides that our writing Things 
may often be a means to imprint them deeper upon our 
Minds; the frequent Review is, however, ſure to do ſo; 

and even a glance of the Eye upon ſome leading Words or 
"Paſſages may prompt or help us eaſily to recollect the reſt with- 
pvut reading it on: And, | n 
511. 5 There are divers other helps to Memory; as 
"dy Referring what we would remember to ſomewhat elſe, 
> Fvhich we are very Converſant with, and imagining we ſaw 
it written here or there; by ſome notable Token, i. e. either 
ſome very obſervable Circumſtance attending what was ſaid 
or done, or ſomewhar unuſual to our ſelves, as a Thread or 
Ring put on a Finger, where we do not commonly wear one, 
o mind us of ſomerhing to be ſaid or done. Again, by uſing 
hat we would rerain in Converſe or otherwiſe ; as alſo 
ſing Memory it ſelf, 5 and with gradual Ad- 
ances, but not over- loading it: It may likewiſe be helpful 
go Place what we would remember, in ſeveral Diviſions upon 
paper ſeparated by Lines, and that ſome leading Words or 
Fentences be very remarkably writ in differing Chara ers, or. 
Poith Ink of differing Colours, and that then we fer our ſelves 
Jo imagine the Writing as if it were a Pidure: Alſo the 
ing, or however the fixing of our Eye, may be of uſe to fix 
Ihe Mind, and help the Memory: Commitring things to 
Memory over Night, and recolle*ing them in the Morning, 
* - divers other ods might be mentioned, bur we muſt 
Pals on. : * * * 
X $ 12. I proceed therefore to more ſpecial Modes of Thin- 
4 ing, and Matters of Thot, or How Men think, and of var - 
nd ſhall here labour, as far as well may be, to comprize 
nd take in the whole of theſe, but muſt Coneratt the Account 
"to as narrow a compaſs as will conſiſt with the imendment 
f it: And whilſt every Thing may not be expreſly. menti- 
dn'd, ſhal[endeavour to Select and draw out what may be of 
reateſt Ute, poſing them in ſuch Order, as may help the 
uderſtanding and Memory, and Treating them more or leſs. 
e, as, may beſt anſwer the ſpecial Purpoſes here de- 


<2 


' n viz, : & Sn ll 
; | fo Z 13. That 
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8 13. That the Reader may find fame or other Head, 
whereza he may refer whatever r of L or 
Matter of Tho't he is acquainted Wi hs and th 
having thus refer d, and as it were lodg'd Gs | why e 


may the eaſſer review it upon Any 
alfo for the 7 ſecuring and raining v W owlelg 
has; and chat he may, hare fir Heads to, pre 1 00 
Tres to purſue, with Queries to be put, and ane Hons to 
help towards che Anſwering of them, When he would uſe his 
own Skill for rhe enlargement af his Stack: 105 that 1p 
caſe he has any particy. lar Argumesr in he way here 
lagk our and er what ways t'T Thinking the later will 21 
mit or may require; as alſo what Vie be here ſugg 
r him 40 delcry FF Kind or . arure, 
the Src . flexing bor, che more nated Mgrks or diſtin- 
axatters, che Par Lge Fr 8 yp.the whole, 
Relatives or W Hat ot. Tags t refer ta whar he hes 
under Canlideration ; an a ga y mhax is li 1 


oh in this ar that xelpeRt ; what the Matter from, or 4 


it is made; what the Farm dr maſt fundamental Di- 
ian; by what Agents,cnd mequs produced, far what end; 
ow what the Thi ji ſelf either con MF or Produpey.. 
whereas in 2 we 17 55 ay axiſe 1 0 were Neceſſary, 
ox ſit to he mad 18 e mentioned 
particulars, — wil ee, 0 2 (wer his Pur- 


pole. 
$ 14 In all kinds of Wi We vt obſerve, or Send | 
3 


to ſomewhat, either more je K ae bave op 
ather Apprebenjion, Nation, 19 0 
e perfett or 2 lay and Fin, or dark 


$ 15. In perceining ajcend to ſame prefſion 1 
made inthe Brain by he M an of te Sp: Spirits or es (or 
both) leading thither from . everal Organs or Inftryments | 


of Senſazion 5 3 which either ſerve to the more fron encral 5 
common way of Feeling, unuſual Moriops ariſing 
within, or Objects . — 1 means of ſome 1 —— ro 
made of the Nervous Fj 505 be 2900 thro the 
outer Skin) of to the 0 Senſation, which are 
peculiarto the T ae, Palace in ae to 9 Naſtrils 
in e z to the with us e ge ar ſtretched 
inward Wini in Hearing; to * Eye, 
| wid antes Coats and H hdd in ebe. | 
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5 16. In imagining, we attend to ſome like Impreſſions 
or Motions in the Brain, as if we felt, taſted, ſmelt, heard, 
or ſaw, when we really do not, but either do by defign, in- 
wardly to our ſelves, repreſent ſenſible Things more or; leſs 

rfealy ; when we know they are not actually preſent or 
be miſtake Conceie them to be preſent, when they really 
are not or deſignedly Feign and preſent to our Minds, ſome- 
what of a ſenſible Kind, which we did never ſee, hear, c. 
by compounding, dividing, or other ways altering the Ideas, 
| we have ſome time or other taken in by Senſe ; or elſe Dream, 
when we attend to certain Motions in the Brain, whilſt the 
f uſe of the outward Senſes is intermitted thro' a general Re- 
| laxation of the Nerves; whereupon the contained Spirits 
4 being leſs compreſs'd are leſs elaſtick, and ſo more unfit to 
tranſmit any Impreſſion from external Objects. 
517. Properly and ſtricly to Conceive, is an Act more 
cr purely Intellectual, proceeding from a Faculty Superior to 
if thaſe of Senſe and Phanſie, or Imagination, which are limi- 
| red re corporeal Things, and thoſe determin d, as all particu- 
2 lars muſt be, ro this or chat Place, Time, Manner, c. 
4 When as that Higher Power in Man, which we may call the 

| Mind, can form Apprchenſions of what is not. Material (viz, 
? of Spirirs and the Aﬀections of Bodies, which fall not under 
I Senſe) and alſo can frame general Ideas or Notions, or conſi- 
- der of Things in a general way without attending to their 
particular limited Circumſtances, as when we think of length 
in a Road without obſerving irs determinate Meaiure. 

§ 18. As to what is yet more Special in the Modes of 
Thinking; ſome Tho'ts may be ſaid ro ſtar: or riſe in the 
Mind as it were of themſelves, and to recur or return again 
upon us, when we ſought them not, as alſo to follow, andas 
it were, hang upon us. when we would rather be free cf them, 
or to lie from us when we would hold and fix them. And 
theſe might ſeem to be always, as they may really be fome- 
times injected, caſt in and ſtired up by ſome inviſible Agent 
vithout us, who can either more immediately wor k upon cur 
ainds, or, however, move our Animal Spirirs; or to be by 
ike means impreſſed, continu'd and enforced ; or withdrawn, 
iindred, and diverted: But we way rather ſuproſe tis 
nore generally from ſuch accidental and leſs uſual Motions of 
de Blood and Spirits, as the Brain is affected withal in com- 
non Dreams, when tis ſo diſpos d before hand, as io be more 
I pable of receiving ſuch Impreſſion. 


6. In | | C > 819. But 
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$ 19. Bur the greatelt part of our Tho'ts may be ſaid to 
be mite properly our own, as being conſciouſly Formed by n 
as well as in us: Foreven when we rove we carry our Tho'rs 
thro a variety of Objects, tho without a merhodical Proce- 
dure or formed Intention fo ro do. In glancing; we make no 
ſtay vpon what is before us, and do bur lightly obſerve its 
firſt and general Appearance: Whilſt porins is a continued | 
Thinking of ſome one thing, commonly withour any ſpecial 
Deityn, and to no good Effect; for the avoiding of which, 
we ſhould enieavour to tu or transfer our Tho'ts ro ſome- 
what elſe. We Scan Things by conſidering them intently as | 
it were on all ſides, and at all Points; an | thus we may come | 
to detect or diſcos er hat lay hid before under ſome differ ing 
(and commonly, better) Appearance. We firſt take in 
Things by a more direct and ſimple V.ew, or Attendance to 
them; but may afterwards refl-# thereon, and conſider both 8 
the manner of our 11ewing them, and the Apprehenſion ot 
Idea we there upon had of them, or come to have upon fal- 
ther Thot. And here, | 1 

S 20. We may refer one Thing to another, as ſome way 
or other appertaining or related to ir. We may compare one 
way of perceiving, imagining, or conceiving with another: | 
Allo de Idea taken in one way with what we have other- 
ways; and l:kewifſe one external Cbject with others, to ſet 
how they agree or diſagree : We may «//tr:#, or diſtinctly Z 
and i-paratcly conſider what cannot be actually (ſeparated ( 
the length of a way may be obſerv'd without attending to 
any thing of Breadth, tho it muſt of Neceſſity have ſome ct 
other Breadth): We may, either at Pleaſure, or from ſome 
Analogy of Things and Words aſſign a Name to this or char 
or determine of ſome other 5 ro expreſs it by. We may 
alſo 415j1in this from that, or coed and join Things roge-B 
ther, where there is no inconfiſtency in our Imagining «3 
Conceiving them as if they were really ſo connected or di- 
join d. | 1 
7 $ 21. We ſhould 4iingurof Things which any way differ, 
tho it were only, as this is not that, however they doormightz| 
gree; And alſo of Words or other Signs, when they have differ 
ing Senſe ; chat ſo we may fix and ſettle thepreſent Meaning," 
what is the matter defign'd ; which we may deſcribe by any ſon 
and ſetof Characters that are not elſe where to be found toge 
ther; or more a- curately and briefly define by a ſummary Ac 
count of the common Nature and grand fundamental Difference 
bet wixt thu and v, which comes 7 eſt to ii amor gt 
Inas which differ contiderably nom it: And we may th 
2.9 proces 
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proceed to divide it, or to reckon up, as near as we can, all 
the Sorts or Parts which go to make it up. 

$ 22. What we would lay down as a Principle, a De- 
mand, a general Rule, or as rhe Point in Diſpute, &c. is to 
be carefully ſtated; fo as to make it neither too lax nor too 
ſtrair, neither taking in what is unſafe or necdleſs, nor yet 
leaving out any Point which is Neceſſary, or would be Ad- 
vantagious. What is clear and Self- evident we may See, or 
know to be right without farther opening, or however, with- 
out proof by immediate Intuition (as that the whole is greater 
chan its part): And ſome Things which we cannot thus 
See, yet we may, or perhaps ought to held, and take for 
right, * ae to have been well conſider d and made 
out (as the Being of God, Sc.) and yet it may be highly 
requiſite to Arm and fortifie our Minds as to ſome ſuch 
Points, with the ſtrongeſt Evidence we can againſt the Aſ- 
ſaults that may be made upon us, whether within or from 
withour. | 

$ 23. There are ſome other Points, which from probable 
Marks, we may reaſonably deem to be right (as where com- 
petent and impartial Judges are moſtly of that Opinion) yet 
we ſhould not therefore hold them as certainly True, till 
we have ſurer Evidence. Where we can find nothing that 
may fairly render one fide of the Queſtion to us more proba- 
ble than the other, we can bur merely gu, and yer may 
ſomerimes find our ſelves under a neccility to proceed upon 
the one or the other ſide as Right; Whilſt yer we cannot 
but be altogether in doubt whether it be ſo or not: And 
where there is any thing to be ſaid for and againſt ir, we 
ſhould (however if concern'd in the matter) ſet our ſelves to 
Argue the Point both ways; and having ſo done to weigh the 
Arguments on one fide againſt thoſe on the other, with a Mind 
as indifferent as poſſibly we can, before we adventure to de- 
cide or determine the Queſtion one way or other: And till 
this can be done to Suſpend, obliging our ſelves not to fall in 
with this or that part, and if it might be not to lean this 
way or that in our Inclinations. 

§ 24. But when a Point has been well examin'd by us, 
and that we have ſettled our Judgment about it upon (olid 
Argument, it would bea W — not to ſtand and abide in 
ſuch a Sentimevt : And yer without reſolving, we will ne- 
ver change our Mind, which is more than we can well under- 
take, and may be in ſome Caſes what we ſhould do ill to 
perform: Since tis poſſible ſome what may be oljected ſome- 
time or other by our own Minds or otherwiſe ; which if 

3 we 
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we cannot Solve or Anſwer ( nor get a good Solution of ) 
mould oblige us to give up the Point if it overthrow rhe only 
Foundation on which that Point can ſtand or inconreſtably 


prove the contradiQtoty to it ro be Right; but there are ſome 


Objections which we may very reaſonably Slighe, tho' neither 
we not others for us can folve them; i. e. meer Difficulries with 
which Truth may be incumbred, when they ate oppos d to 
ſubſtantial Argument on rhe other kde. What is either Self- 
evident, or has been well made our, we ſhould apply to the 
good Purpoſes which may be thereby ſer d. | 

$. 25. We are not only to regard the Reaſon and Evi- 
lence of Things, but to believ* what is credibly teſtify d by 
ſuch as are knowing and Faithful; eſpecially what God, or 
any ef the ever bleſſed Trinity can be known ro Witneſs te 
us; Which is always to be receiv'd according to the Nature of 


the Matter teftify'd ; and therefore muſt engage the Conſent 


of our Will. when not only an offer is made, but our Accep- 
tance. requir'd according to the Tenor and Terms thereof: 
And that therefore we thould d2p;ad upon what is declar'd, 
that in the appointed time and way it will be made out to a 
Tittile: Nor ſhould we miftru/t or queſtion the Wiſdom, 
Power, Good-will, or Faithfulneſs of God, or any way dif. 
ſent, as Perſons dilinclined to his preferibed Methods; but 
aiming at the Favour and Fruition of God as our end, we 
ſhould fixedly Eye his Word, as the Rule of our Principles, 
Words, and Actions, and the Lord Jeſus, as our Priticipat 
Example, looking with enlarged Deſire, and raifed Expecta- 
tion to Him, as the Author and Leader, the Finifher and Re- 
warder of our Faith. | | 
S 26, There is, we ſee, a Practical, as well as Specula- 
tive Uſe to be made of our Tho's; for we are to Fudge, not 
only whether this or that be true, bur whether it be Good 
Lauful, and convenient; and that not only in the , 
but whether it be ſo to us at this time, and imtheſe Circum- 
ſtances: We are then to rate or eſtimate how far it is fo 
and in what degree, whether more or leſs than che owiffion 
or contrary Act would probably be : And we ave accofding- 
iy to Hill and Chuſe, or to N/ and Refuſe: | 
5 27. The Paſlions or Aﬀections ate to be _ 
the deliberate Judgment, Eferinigre and Wilt, whitſt we H 
or love, diſlili, hare, are angry at, or diſpleaſed with any 
erſon or Thing, and either fly them, as within they may 


not approach us on che one hand, or with and dee them om 
the other, and accordingly either four the event or hoe it; 


and where diſficulties lie in rhe way, either rruſt chat we 
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Chap 2. improboment of Reaſon. 15 
can ſurmount them, or diſpair of doing it; and finally, ei- 
thet ey and rejoice in preſent, or expected Good; and in 
otir deliverarice froth preſerit or thteatning Evils, or elſe 
27ieve and Jametit updii the contraty Accounts. 

9 23. The deſivning of reſolving what we conceive to be 
in our bn Power; or hope we ſhall be aſſiſted to perform, 
is plainity an AR of the Will; and may ſeem ro imply that 
there is alfo ſome-whar of aſſectionate Deſire to the doing of 
it; eſpecially when we adhere to the reſolution againſt all 
that world divetc us from it. 

5 29. We pitty others; when from good Will to them we 
ate grieved at their Troubles, and would help chem if we 
could; but Envy, on the contrary, is grieved at the good of 
othets; and proceeds from a deficiency, at leaſt, in the good 
Will we ſhoald beat to others, whom we are thence prone to 
churge either unjuſt, too deeply, or without a ſufficient Call 
to do it; WhIlf we ate commonly roo backward to the 
judging of our ſelves, tho chere may be great occaſion for it; 
too ready ro acquit and clear our ſetves on any flight pretext : 
Tho u we will not pardon! others upon Repentance 
and enen: Wie are alfo naturally prone to -pprove, 
if not 4dmitre what we odr ſelves do when there may be little 
Rexfon for it, But tather cauſe to admire it as unuceountabl 
Strange, chat we ſhould be fo partiab to our ſelves.  — 

$ 35. The Mind of Mam do'sin ſome Caſes, and at ſome 
Times, preſage and ſcraßgely conjecture ſome future Events, 
Which ate akogether coningent, and cannot be foreſeen by 
Bim in their Catffes : This might ſeem to ariſe from ſome 

perfor Agency, — Nog the Preſage ariſes to à kiad 
abfolure and certain fore-fight. The recalling ro —— 

rei but 
there is always, when we go about it, ſome or other Cha- 
racter, tho dark, remaining by which we endeavour, by the 
vartous turnt of our Fho'rs, to ſind out ſome what more of 
the Matter, and perhaps it would more eaſily preſent, if we 
had a ſet of Queries 1 to propound to our ſelves, or 
others, to be conſider d and anſwer'd in relation to the Mat- 
ter we are ſeeki hen found, is eaſily known by 
| 4 what we have. already: 

ant? chat ft 75 a cut of New Iuventiens, we propound 
hat to d, and endeavut do frd by wir 
chmmodious 


which, W 


to doit, ad M ferſhr rhe Def from” one ſtep to a- 


21 
ther, NS Se diſcouraged, or otherwaysraken 
off, we be fotc' or induc'd to rene And leave it. art 


hy, C4 5 31. We 
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5 31. We do oſten ſuppeſe, or put the Caſe that rhis or 
chat be ſo, and ſometimes when we know it to be otherwiſe, 
that we may infer or draw ſome Conſequence from it; whe- 
ther to lead us or others to ſome farther Truth; or to correct 
4 Miſtake. by ſhewing ſome Abſurdity which would follow 


from it: But in order to take things right, and apprehend J | 


them as really they are, perhaps there is nothing more ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful, than that we ſhould exquire, eſpecially if 
we be furniſhed with a convenient Set of Enquiries, and have 
ſomerhing before us, as in the Summary here undertaken, 
which may help to ſuggeſt fir Anſwers. 
5 32. Now as Exquiries may be made and purſu d, not 
only in our own retired Tho'ts, but in Converſe with others, 
and looking into Books; ſo divers others of the forementi- 
oned Ways of Thinking are capable of being drawn forth in- 


to Words, and perform d in Speaking and Writing, as wel! 
2s Ihinking; as may eaſily appear upon reviewing the Pa- 


ticulars: And ſome of them do likewiſe admit of Action as 4 
well as Expreiſion: Since we may (e. gr.) rove with the FR 
Eye and Feet as well as in Tho'ts or Diſcourſe: But there 


ae a multitude of other Matters that may employ us divers 3 


ways, and particularly may find work for our Thots: Iboſe 
I have endeavour'd to ſum up in ſome following Chapters, | 
not wholly in diſtin and peculiar Terms, but ſometimes lay- | 
ing diveric Things together under Synoymous Exprefiions : | 
And for the moſt part they are cloſely couch d in general Terms; | 
yet · ſometimes the more conſiderable Sorts are drawn fort 
under their common Head, and I ſhall here and there give 
+ fone brief Explicar ion upon ſome of them ; deſigning and en- 


deav ouring to place ir upon Matters of greater Note, and 
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rits, diſtin& Bodies, and che compounds of theſe, or of both 
the ſorts together: : vol 2 
5 2. L. Spirits are indiviſible, ſelf- moving, penetrative 
Beings. Theſe do conſciouſly, and certainly know, that 
they Think (in all or ſome of the mentioned ways) that they 
are pleas'd or delighted, pain d or troubled, do rhemſelves 
move, and move other Things, and therefore cannot doubt of 
their own Exiſtence, tho it may be queſtion'd as ro ſome of 
them, whether or how far they may reflect upon it, or know 
themſelves: Yet they, with others, may be known both 
that they are, and of what fort, together with their peculiar 
Genius, Diſpoſition, and Capacity, by ſuch Operation and Ef 
fecds as we cannot reaſonable aſcribe, either ro groſs Matter 
or its finer Particles of whatever Make, or in whatſoever 
Circumſtances, whether at Reſt or in Motion, Single or 
Combin'd, in this or that Poſition, c. | 
5 3 And whereas Scripture has appear'd ſo undeniably 
true by an agreeable courſe of Things, particularly in the 
fulfilling of irs Propheſies, we may well be allow'd to con- 
firm our ſelves from it, as to the being of God, good and bad 
Angels, the Souls of Men, Se. and alſo thence to inform our 
ſelves farther ahout them : Bur rhe Beings which appear ro 
lie more open to us, and with which we are more converſant 
in our preſent State are 
$ 4. II. Bodies, which are (at leaſt in Conception) di- 
viſible and of themſelves inactive, nor can penetrare one 
another, whilſt they are all penetrated by that infinite Spi- 


Tit, in whom we live, and move, and have our Being, whe- 


ther they be ſo minute as xo eſcape the naked Eye, or ſaffici- 
ently large w be obſerv'd by ir, either diſtinctly or confus d- 
n § 3. Bodies that are of a competent bigneſs may be fele 
7 us as heavy or preſſing hard; or light, whoſe preſſure we 
carcely perceive; as hard, ſoft, moiſt, dry, hot, cold, Ge. 
and they may give us Pain or Pleaſure as they are ſuited or 
unſuitable to the Make and temper of our Bodies. Some of 
them may alſo be taſted by the and Palate, as ſweer, 
bitter, ſharp, &c. And ſome do affect the Noſtrils in their 
near approach by inviſible Particles iſſuing from them, agree- 
ably or diſagreeably, as ſweer, or ſtinking, muſty, Ge. Some 

dies bei are ſo tremulouſly moved, and do ſo 
move the Air, as that ſtriking upon the Drum of our Ear, 
it is Ten in what we call Sound, as acute, or grave, 
pleafanr or unpleaſant, inarticulate or formed into Lettem, 


56. But 
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| = 


8 6. = 87 ht gives us the moſt icula diſcovery dt df 
Bodies, 1 y the help of Gras, nth here we may 


firſt obſerve the A Sbew or Appearance, either by that 


Light which ſome Bodies db of chemſelves afford, or which 
ſhines upon them from ſome other, and which they reflect to 
our Eye; By means whereof we may obſerve their Shape or 


Figure; their /ize and bigneſs (if we make due er A 


for its being leſned in appearance by its greatet diſtance 


from us) asalſo their hue or colour, according as the Surface | 


is variouſly diſpoſed and reflects the Light; tt e inward 


exture or compoſure of Particles is not fo e fly known, nor 


the Pores or ſmall void ſpaces intermixed amobgft them. 


Thereare allo Parts in Motion, as the Spirits and Blood which | 


are not 7aft or firmly joined, but looſe, and may be Eaſily ſe- 


parate from the reſt of the Body, which ay, have, beſides 
— * Guarb ( as Cloaths, Ar- 4 A 
mour, not only the whole have this of that diffe- 2 
rent Site — = in reſpect of other Things about it, bur NF 
alſo its parts may be variouſly placed ohe to another, as in 


its natur e ſome acce 


ſtanding, hitting, kneeling, lying, &c. 
S 7. : III. As to Conpeund Bodies are generally fach: 


and tho ſome are more ſimple, uniform and fimilar than ; 
others, yer ev'n theſe are really componiphey of Particles ot 
little Bodies imo which they may be refolv'd. * Bit whar is q 


8 defign'd, is either rhofe works of Art which are made 
— þ | Ye diftinet, and leſs curiouſly l d, ox go 
— 


which are "ade 5.05, p Spitir, or 


vitally LES ſo Soul not only ares 440 55 ; 
; 2 har y N i 10 905 t 5 4 3 
ody is rendre u r the 


uſes of Life, and is thereupon deſerted by the Soul, which 
* Brutes may, perhaps, according to the Otder of 
ture then ceaſe to be, or may be removed to animate tle | 


Embrio of ſome other By 5 

5 8. To:rheſe three Kan irits, Boilies, and Cob F 
pounds) all Nr and Arrifici Ra are reducible and 
cho I c here deſcend to their loweſt Sorts et I tidy 


dy, but is ſenſibly 
or diffolv'd when the organized 


touch vpon of the hi 2 e 0 ir os on 
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juſtly celebrated Author of the Principia Mathematica; that 
the ſeveral inanimate ies of this yifible World are mutu- 
ally attracted by each other; or do gravitate and incline to- 
watds each other, in proportion to their Bulk and Diſtance ; 
ſo much the more as the former is greater and the other 
leſs;; that is, according to the Cubes of their Diameter, 
which give the ptoportion of the Matter they contain, (ſup- 
poſing them equally denſe or compact) and the Squares of 
their Diſtarices, the increaſe of which does accordingly leſſen 
their Gravitation. This Natural Conatus or Propenſion, 
committiicated by the Divine Power and Wiſdom, may 
ſeem rodetermine the reſpeQive places of the ſeveral parts of 
the Univerſe, particularly che Orb, of the heavenly Bodies 
with their various Mor ions and the Lines wherein they move as 
chat admirable Ttearife ſhews. | 
s 10. We may here conſider the ſeveral Heavens 5 that 
above the Stars, and thoſe wherein they move in higher and 
lower Spherts ( reſetVing that below the Moon to the fol- 
lowing Head): bo, or what Inhabitants there may be 
in amy of them. The differing N e of Stars, as they 
appear to us, With thoſe in the milky Way, which cannot be 
diſtinctiy feen without a 28 5 ſuch as are not ferm d 
into Conſtellations, and thoſe which are, being long ſince. 
call d by the Name: of Arcturus, Orion; &c. importing what 
they no ways reſemble; yet from thence it might ſeem Judi- 
cial Aﬀeb as taken the occafion to aſeribe to them and 
the Platiers ſuch of ſuch eigned Powers as of rendring thoſe 
whi ate born When they were in the Aſcendans, and in ſuch 
pofirioh; either good or bad, happy or unhappy, and of dis- 
covering other particular Secrets. The moſt noted Conſtel- 
lartohs ate thoſe of rhe Twelve Signs, more commonly known 
and ſpoken of than the reſt, vix. Aries, Taurus, ini, Can- 
cer, Leo, WS Libra, Scorpio, Sagitrarius, Capricorn, A- 
quarius aud Piſces, Which ſie in the Eccliprick or that Line; 
which the Sun is conceived to derive by his yearly Courſe 
(if it be indeed he that moves] Anciently beginning with the 
tirſk Degree of Artes upon the e a6 but in a long 
— of Thmie Ati wich al the other C ſte ations, have 
ih achward; Io that now the Sun is enter d upo 
Taurtts, when th F 
$ 11. The N75 Motion of the Heavens implies two 
oppofire Points call'd Poles, on which they turn; the North 
Pole, which appears t6 us being near the hindmoſt Star in 
the Tail of the little Bear, thence call'd the Polar Star. There 
are allo higher and lower Orbs, conceiv'd, to anſwer the 
* 5 greater 
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greater and leſs diſtance of the ſeveral Planets from us; as alſo 
the Points, wherein they are fartheſt North or South, and 
ſeem to be Stationary, not moving obſervably Northward or 
Southward for ſome time; whence they are afrerwards, plain- 
ly returning back again rowards the North or South, from 
whence rhey came ; and yer are all this while proceeding real- 
ly onward in their ſtated Courſe ; and do every day appear up- 
onthe fame Meridian or Southern-lin:of this or that place, near 
the time, and nor far from che Spot, in which they were ſeen 
the foregoing Day, and each of the Planers recovers again the 
| fame moſt Nartherly Poiar, it had before, at a ſet and cer- 
tain Peried : This the Sun does after Twelve Lunar Months, 
with 11 Days towards the thirteenth, which Number is the firſt 
Epact after the Sun and Moon have ſer out together, as 22 is 
the 2d, and 33 would be the 3d, but thirty being ſer aſide, as 
making a full Momh, only 3 is retain'd, fo that the th Epact 
— 1s 14, the 5rh, 25, the 6th 6, the 7th 19, and ſo on till in a 
Courſe of 15 Years the Cycle of the Moon) it come to be 
again 11. as at firſt; but there is beſides 5 Hours, 12 Minutes 
to be added to the 365 days of the Year to finiſh the Sun's 
Courſe, which piece of a day does every fourth Year make 
up near another day to be added to the Leap Year, but not 
being fully a Day, the Account in length of Time comes ro 
— rectifying, which has given Occaſion to the New Stile 
going now 1 1 days before ours. ere Bol 
S 12. The Moon has an Epicycle (or ſmaller Circle upon 
her greater Orbit) in which ſhe is moſtly a little beide the 
Sun in her New, and beſide the interpoling ſhadow of the 
Earth, when ſhe is ful; that ſhe might nor Eclipſe the Sun 
every New, nor be eclipſed by that Shaddow, every Full, to 
which ſhe returns again thro all her differing Forms after 29 
Days, 12 Hours and 3 quarters, which is the Lunar Month, 
and what they call her Synodical Period. — 
5 13. Sæturn, the higheſt of the Planets, is obſerved by 2 
the Teleſcope ro be git or encompaſſed about at ſome di- 
ſtance with a brighr Arch or Circle, and to have five ſmaller 7 
Planers, call'd his Satellites, or Guards (which are conceiv! d 
to be as Moons) attending him; his Period is 30 Years, or | 
10950 days: Jupiter, the next Planet, has four, which ac- 
company him in his Courſe of 12 Years; Mars requires to 
go thro' his almoſt 2 Years; Venw performs hers in 224 
days and two thirds ; and Mercury (which is neareſt to 
Sun) finiſhes his in leſs than a quarter of a Lear. 


5 14. Comet: 
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$ 14. Comets are but rarely ſeen, and it is matter of cuti- 
ous and difficult Enquiry, what they may probably be, how 
made to appear with ſuch kind of Hair as they call it) or 
Beards or Trains, what Motien they have; whence they ſer 
out, and whit her they retire, if they were before in Being, 


and continue after they ceaſe to appear to us; and finally, 


whether or no they may be deſigned to foreſhew any great 
Events „ 3 1 

$ 15. Below the Moon there may be firſt Ether or purer 
Air, and then what is greſſer and more ſuired to the Creatures 
which live and fly in it, wherher ſuch as have Feathers, or 
only Wings of Skin (as Bars, Flies, Ic. Here are the dryer 
earthy Fogs, dewy Miſts, and lefs diſcerned Steam or Va- 
pours, which the Heat of the Sun-Beams darted upon the 
Water or moiſt Land forces up till meeting with a Coſder Air 
above (where the Sun's reflected Rays are weaker) they are 
condenſed ſo as to become Clouds, which are driven by the 
variable or the more ſtated Winds that blow ar certain times 
in ſuch or ſuch parts of the Ocean (being probably the rarifi d 
and thin'd Air ſhooting out as it can find paſſage and room). 
There may be not only watry bur Nit and Sulphureous 
Particles therewith mixt, which taking fire by ſome rapid 


Motion, ſtriking chem one againſt another, may (ſomewhat 


like Gunpowder) flaſh our in Lighening, rending the Clouds 
and Air, and cauſing them, as it were, to roar and roll along 
in Thunder: Bur Rain may eaſily be conceiv'd, as it oftner 
does, to proceed from the compreſſion of Watry Vapouis, 
and chin d becoming thence too heavy for the Air any longer 
to ſupport, which then muſt fall in Rain; unleſs its dewy 
Partieles being frozen in paſſing the cold middle Region of the 
Air turn to Snow, or its bigger drops to Hai ; and that what 
ſhould be a Morning-dew 1s alfo by Cold rurned ro Hoar- 
froſt. 
1 16. What we commonly call ſhooting or falling Stars, 
Ignes fatui, and the like N:2/r-Fires are probably nothin, 
but ſome oily or ſulpiu/r:u; Vapours, draw from fat 291 
fenny Ground) which being laid as a kind of Train in the 
Air do by Motion take Fire and un or dance along (accor- 
ding as the 1 ra in lay) till it be ſpent. The Beams of Light 
being reflected (as it ſcems likely) from a number of watry 
or icie Particles in the Air; as alio variouſly intermixed and 
inter woven with each other by a mamfold Refraction, pro- 
duce Hz 0: or party Colour'd Circles about the Sun or Moon, 
- alſo Rainvows, and the Appearance of diyers Suns or 
N. + : * * 
$17. Our 


nm.. 
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17. Our Earth has long been accqunred 5. 4 kind of of 
Globe or Bal, the higheſt Mountains bring bi on 
ualicies, compar'd with the Dimenſion of about ſeven — 
d Miles Diameter: But upon later Qbſervations and 
Confiferation, it is rather thought to reſemble a Bow/, bein 
flacrer-near its Poles, and riſing 54 about its Raukodial 
or the middle-maſt parts between them. But the great Que- 
ſtion with ſome, is, whether or no it turn raund its 4x8 
once in 24 Hours, 10 fetching Day and leaving it by 1 
ill onward rawards the Som, and fram him Succeiſively, 
> whether once a Year it do compaſs the dun (as a fixed 
mer) ſtill keeping us Axis cenſtanthy pointing rowards the 
Pale- Star, whitl ir proceeds thrg a vaſt Curve, which is not 
a juſt E but Elliptical, ſo that it is one pat of the Year 
Wn the Sun, and avather part farther 17 and yet ſa vaſſ a 
compaſs 5 auly as 4 Paint compar d with the Starty 
Heaven, or arherwiſe the Axis of the Earth, beipg always pa- 
rallel ta it ſelf myſt point beſide the Poles of the en when 
the Earth is an Ss that ſide of her yearly Circuit, __ 
99 18. The Climes, ar Climates are, and torrid between 
the two Tro 8 where the Sun is at one time of the Year 
juſt over head, and tu frozen ones within the Polar Circles, 
1 which they begin ta have a day of twenty four Hours, and 
juſt under the Pole a day of fix Months, and as long a Night: 
d laſtly, Twa temperate Climates ar Zanes, 72 * 
wirt thoſe befare mention d; wy the lang 
leſs than 24 Hours, and fo 1 longeſt Ni To Sea — — 
differing Names, moſily according ta the tries on which 
it . Some Shoats have been diſcover'd where the 
Lang is pet wnkoown, (as the Terra, ingoguita- Auſtralu, &c.) 
The 1 has its Hills and Mountains, Vallies and Plains, 
with Promontorys or Points rupning gut imo the Sea, this 
has its Bays running into the Land, alſo its Rocks and Sands 
with, ſhallow Water: Jes are incompaſs d wich Sea, whilſt 
Cent inentas are large Tracts of Land, either not fo bounded ar 
not known to be. The fqur main parts of the World, Europe, 
Al, Africa and nee lie ſo and {a (as may be ſeen in ge- 
neal Maps) to each other, are. ſo bounded an this and that fide, 
Fn ſuch and ſuch Parti with their particular Boundaries : 
is or that place has ſach a Latitude, or lies ſo many Degrees 
(or 360th parts of its Meridian or North and South Lane) 
Wile of the Æquinoctial, and on che Northern or Southern fide 
thereof: It has alſo ſuch Lang ive or has its Meridian ſo many, 
Degrees remay'd from chat which paſſes thro the Iſles Axered 
echoing Eaſtward from thence upon the Zquator. 
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ide, gr flowing and Ebbing of the Sea is 

e 47 4e fen de Tenden ency, or * tbaatins of it, 

towards che Mor whi by betete rl 

Meridian over it, ue e art of the 1 being then 
l n e and Sang there - 


about oo 
fore leb en yoo back: ſo as to be left riſing alſo 
by that ſide at the time; thus : the Sea ſwells twice in the 
ſame place within 25 Hours ; and ir riſes higher in the New 
and Full of of the Moog. when ſhe and the Earth are vęry near 
in = ſame Line with rhe Sun, towards whom the Sea does 
2 gravitate or incline, bur more Weakly in regard of his 
ter diftance ; I ths Tendency does now fall in 
that to the Moon, ſo as to make the S ipg-rides | 2 
. than thoſe they call Neap-tiges, . e ſeLngon of 
the Sea towards the Sun falls not in with that rowards the 
Moon, bur paſſes juſt acroſs it, ſo as to draw away ſomew 
fram che Tides to that Part, 'where the Sun is then diſtant a 
7 lor er of a Circle) from the Moon. The 
ide riſes higheſt 2  lirtle after the Autumaal Æquinox, and 
again before che Vesnali in the New and Full of the Moon 
Se the Water 92 inclines more ſtrongly towards the 
ole 461 28 being nearer it in the Winter-perigzon, and when he 
Ne ee Points; but then there are alſo 
theloweſ "Elks in the firſt and laſt Quarters ef the Moon; be- 
cauſe there is thena ſtronger Tendency of the Water rowards 
the Sun (as being | ſo much nearer) jult croſs ways ta its Ges 
vitatien towards the Moon, Tis High Mater at Sea, where 
Moon js over it in the Meridian (as it is at Noon-da y, 
when we count it New, and at Midnigbe when we reckon it 
Full) but it reaches not London- Bridge till Hoe leurs after the 
Moons Saurhi ing, and i 15 every 122 about thr et Quarters of an 
Hour later than it was the day before: But there are a great 
2 Things which may * the Tide earlier or later in dif- 
fering places, and may ſometimes alter it, even in the ſame 
place, as at Loſers ; ſuch as violent Winds and other Acci- 
its, iftance fem the Sea, the differing Make 
and lyi ing. 0 en the meeting and inrerfearing 
of Tides from feveral Parts, as particularly at Tunbing in 
China, where there is no Tide when the Moon is near the 
Equinoctial; and at other times only one Flux and Reflux 


in 24 

5 20. Some Countries (as Africa) have Black Men, whilſt 
the generality Eving in cooler Parts are Hpite Some are 
Rude, Barbarous and Unpolim d; whilſt, others have 1 


* and Acts flouriſhing amongſt hem: Some are H F 
= 


es where ſhe is in the 
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thene, others Mahometans, , Chriſtians, Papiſts, Prote- 
ſtants, c. ſome under abſolute, others under limited Mo- 
narchy; others are States, Oc. Some Countries have Store, 
not only for Uſe, Convenience and Pleaſure, but ro Export 
in the way of Merchandize : Yer moſt want ſomething, 
either Neceſſary, or at leaſt Deſirable, which they are to fetch 
from abroad. Ports and Harbours for Shipping, whete thoſe 
of a conſiderable Burden may paſs and lie ſafe, are a great 
Accommodation, Such Matters as are already mention d, 
and thoſe which follow ( rho” be natural Works of 
Nature) are to be enquir'd after, if we would acquaint our 
ſelves well with a Country; and to be treated, of if we 
would deſcribe it, viz. What Lakes, Rivers and Bridges; 
what fort of Land or Fol ; what Medicinal Barbs or Spaws ; 
what Towns, how Built; what publick, or other extraordi- 7 
nary Buildings; what Courts, and how order d; what An | 
eigultiets, or whar of later Fame; what ſorts of Proviſion; what 

iſh and Fowl; what Cattle; what Inſects, or other lefs 
confiderable Creatures; what Reptiles, eſpecially ſuch as 
are more obſervable; what ſort of Wild-Beaſts or other 
Creatures for Game ; what there may be which is r̃are to be 
found elſewhere, or ſtrange in irs Make, whether Natural or 
przternarural ; Nice or Curious. either of the forementi- 
oned or following Kinds, viz. Of the ſeveral ſorts of Grain, 
Shrubs, Trees, Fruits, Herbs, Drugs, Minerals, Metals, or 
Stones; In which we may conſider how the Sorts agree, 
what is their moſt material Difference ; what Uſes they do 
or may ſerve; what value is there put upon them; what 
Methods there are of getting or procuring them, of apolying | 
them to ſervice, or of turning them in any other way to Ad- 
vantage, and what Prcfit may be made of them inthis or that 
| ; 21. More particularly Plants and "Animals are ro be 
confider'd in the various Divifions and Degrecs of lefs ang 

greater Perfection, fo as ro obſerve what we may call the 
Scale of Nature, eſpecially in this Noble Divition thereof. 
And here we may confider how they are reſpe&tively O ga- 
ni d or furniſh'd, nor only with differing Parts, but with 
"Veſſels and Inftrumems ſerving to the Animal or Vegetable 
Liſe; and particularly what O. ference attends the obſervable 
Ana!ogy or Correſpondency betwixt fn mals and Plants; as 
the He, of a li ing Creature, how far anſwering to the 
Rob of a Tree, and yet how greatly dit rir g from it: So 
the T 72K and Limbs of both; rhe Le: ves and Rind to ba 
compar «. W. h ti e Skins and tiair ot N. i's, a alſo — 


* 
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and Nerves on both fides : The Sap and Chyle which nou- 
ziſh the one and the other: The Seed and Fruit with Buds 
and Bloſſoms on the ene hand; the Eggs with Embrios for- 
ming in them, and the Coats which cover 5 — 
the other hand: Foo hoes on one Ae he a Be 7 
i take in proper Nurriment, to fit prepare it, to 
ain 280 ded. what is unſuitable from what is ſitirable 3 
„eee rr 
what there is peculiarly, for uſing the Air, and circul ating | 
ices, and 7: che Blood in Animals; whoſe Veins 


= huices, and ef; 
| pals, EIT or tb Howe inns Ws red. 


ceiv'd it. And ths. being ſo much the Band of the Animal 
Life, ir ought to be confider'd, what has a rendency to render 
it Bad or Good; as e. gr. the Birthor Conſtirution, rhence de- 
riv'd from Parents; the Air, which ill or well agrees; the 
Food, which is inigooper or proper ; the Reft, which is too 
lirle, too much, er well adjuſted; the Motion which may 
I edges ry — N _ 

ing or refreſhing ; if Applications, or. Failure therein, 
whether by defect, exceſs, or improper Means; and finally, 
Accidents, which may externally befal us, Bruiſes, Cuts, 
Frights, &c. with the Conſequences thereof; all which may 
affect our Blood in a Mechanical way of working, according 
to the ſtated and fix d Laws of Matter, Motion, Sc. There 
are alſo in Animals, rhe Fleſp, Bones, Joints, Guards, (ſuch 
as Grifles, fc.) Ties, Ligaments, and Tendons, alſo. the 
Muſcles, and eſpecially the Brain ; where, if the Soul be not 
lodg'd, 7 it certainly has there and from thence thoſe 
Animal Spirits which are of ſo great Uſe, even in our 
Reaſoning, whilſt we are in theſe Bodies, as well as for Mo- 
a Fouſe; theſe, we appear to have in common with 
Brutes, however with the more perfect amongſt them; and 
ſome what very like Reaſon they ſeem ro have in relation to 
ſenſible Things as well as we, but the Capacity, of knowing 
God. and, enjoying him, Eternally, is Mans chief and ſure 
Preheminence above them. 
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CHAP. iv. 


8 r: 14 we have taken ſome Account of the Works f 
Wat Nature: As to thoſe of Creatures, they all borrow 
from Nature the Marter they work upon, as well as the Power: 
by which they give it ur U "urn, and a new kind of 
Make or Manner, whether by joining or disjoining; putting BY 
| under ſome kind of Force or Reſtraint ; making an 
rr Application of Actives to, Paſſives, as in placing 2 
freely. Max, Combs, and Honey, are the known Producte 
"of che induſtricus Bee ; Silk of the, Worm, which tis i. 
name irow, thence 3. Cob-webs ate a nice and curious pro- 
Auction of the Spider: Divers Animals prob ide themſelve YN 
Burroughs, as a kind of Houſe in the Rock or Earth, ' and 
Birds do place and form their Neſts with wonderful Cor 
tf, VAnce, »neos M +> —_ 8 4 Y 
8 2. Man himſelf can ſcarcely match ſome of the menti- 
oned Artificers at their peculiar Buſmeſs ; but then he o.. 
does them far in ſome other Works, and goes a much grearer 
compaſs, as in deviſing and making Glaſs (eſpecially'as u 
employ'd to aſiift the Eye in Microſcopes, Se.) Cloths, A. 
mour, ©c. contriving and erecting aUmirable Buildings; 
Deviſung and preparing a very great Variety of Furniamm 
and Utenſils; dreſſing and ordering Fields, Gardens, Tree 
and Food; Framing Machines of various kinds, and ſome 
of them for noble purpoſes (as the Prefs, Clocks, Warchs 
Sc.) Studying and Writing uſeful Books, finding out and, 
preparing effective Medicines; and in a word, providigg 
hunſe If with ſuch kind of Inſtruments as may render his Work 2 
ing feaſible, eaſie and accurate; or for Divertiſement: A? 
this in Man is plainly Arr; but we cannot ſo certainly deter 
mine as to the other Creatures mention d, whether they 24 
with conſcious Defign and Contrivance, or are carry d on 
in a beaten Road by ſome kind of Natural Infin#, which *] 
know not how to account for. But as to our ſelves, it is cer 
tainly a great and requiſite act of Prudence, when we 2 
deſigning any more than ordinary Work, to conſider wel 
What Tho it may require, as alſo what Help, Matter, I 
bour and Coſt; and what is the Benefit we propoſe from it 
what Credit, Service or Profit to our ſelves or others; 200 
thereupon to calculate, as well as we can, what likeliba, 
there may be of obtaining our Aim, and whether it wou 
be like ro anſwer, if we a. $ 3. Thx 
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§ 3. The Works of Providence are in general God's Ad- 
ing ſo or ſo towards his Creatures, and being moſt largely ta- 


ken it comprehends alſo the witholding of his Influences from 
them: Tho the Beings which are made, ſuſtain d, Sc. have 


been reckoned Works of Nature, yet they are to be referr d 
w to Providence, as made at firſt in rhe extraordinary way of 
ny Creation, or ſince in that of Natural Production, and alſo as 
ok Juſtain d in being or acting, as redeem d and put under the 
iy more immediate Conduct and Government of Chriſt; as us'd 
an or employ d in che producing of Effects by ſecond Cauſes 
a as rul'd by Influence, Direction or both; as born and ſuffer d 
min the Contrariety and Oppoſition, which is ſtill chargable 
ace on ſome of them, or was however ſo long : All this, by and 
i; according to a moft powerful Will, whereby God can do all 
ro- that He actually Wills, ot can will to do by a Will fo good, fo 
re: Je, lo guſt as chat he can only will what is /o, and may ſerve 
ind to ſuch purpoſes ; ſo xt as that he cannot alter or run counter 
o to what he has /o determin d; but after all, there may well 

be Determinations and Procedures, of which we can give no 
nti- ether Account than the Sovereign Will of God, whatever 
om. Reaſons he himſelf may have for them. And in theſe his 
me ill cangor be concluded abſolutely, or alrogether, Abſolute ; 
but is certainly under the Conduct of his other infinite Per- 
. Lections, and not leſs free for its being ſa; . fince tis the very 
gs 3 Nature of Rational Liberty to follow what is reaſona- 
litt 8 f f _— {436 WL TP [& ; 
reel y 4- There axe ſome Works of Providence which. appear 
ſome 5:7nge and extraordinary, not only to the Ignorant, bur 
"che, t. the knowing and skilf el in ſuch 4ffairs 3/ and if they be 


a of ſuch a Nin as is not unbecoming God (eſpecially when 
id plainly ſuitable to his Goodneſs, Juſtice, Truth, c.) and 

also are of a Force Superior to any that is oppoſed to vie with 
i em, and chat the Deſn to which they are directed, is not 
deter diſagrecable ſeſpecially when tis plainly agreeable) to the 


V Divine Perfections, we may ſafely look on them as true Mi- 
"ell racles or angular Works of God, atteſting the Truths of God: 
chef In ſome of theſe the Order of Nature # inverted (as when the 
_ Waters of, the Sea were made to ſtand as a Wall, C) but. 
„e n Common Providence maintains its more uſual Courſe, therein 
* alſo {Mer God 8 Word according to the true Meaning, 
. Ll which may be known if it be duly conſider d, tho not always, 
om ü according to the firſt Appearance, which ſome are apt to 


. och and run away with. And this is unixerſally done, in 
kelibes e Heavens, (which afford us the promiſed Seaſons of Seed- 
V {me and Harveſt, Summer 15 Winter, Day and Night) i: 

| 1 5 
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in the Air (particularly rhe Rainbow there, ſufficiently fre- 
uen / ro keep up the Remembrance of God's Promiſe, that 
ths World ſhould be no more drown'd }: as alſo in the Water 
and Land by a continued Series of innumerable inſtances of 
Promiſes, Threatvings, and other Neclararions ; particularly MJ 
whilſt L ke produces its Like by Seed, Grafts, or Slips, and 
amorgſt Animals by what we may call Eggs either /aid by 
ſome to be afterwards Hatch'd, or rerain'd by others (which 
are term'd' Viviparous, and bring forth what is atually 
Living) to be fo:m'd in the Womb; and thus they ate fruit- 
ful, and multiply, according to the Divine Benediction. 4 
5 5. Where Lots ate us by any ſpecial Intimarion of rhe 
Divine Will, they may be accounted Sacred, and to be unden 
the diſfofal of a particular Providence: Yer they may have 
a Civil and ev'n Ludicreus Uſe, where ſuch Matters cant be 
ſo well manag d without them; but then we ought ro look on | 
them as order'd by a more common Providence, as ma 
other Things are, which really follow the Natural Tendency 8 
of Cauſos leſs known or obferv'd, and therefore ſeem to us no | : 
other than uncertain Chances: Which may alſo in ſome ſort 8 
- befal erſens, Families, Satred and Civil Societies, rogethert 3 
with the various Forms and Polities, or the Manner and Me- 3 
- thods belonging to them; in reſpect of their Ric, or firſt A- 
pearance the Turns and” Alterations paſſing upon them, a? 
alſo their Falls and final Periods; all which may come wit 
paſs wholly or in part, either by more Obvicus Meæns lying 
open to common or ſpecial Obſervation, or by ſome Energia 
and Inſfuendes that are hid from Humane Sight; as is te 
more inward Work of God in putting in vpon the Sp 
rits of Men by ſuggeſting or enforcing fir Conſiderations 4 
otherwiſe, or in renewing and treſtoring them to ſome wb 
of the Divine Likeneſs (as habitual and abiding) as alſo nun 
» oving and exciting them to exert themſelves, in guiding am 
aſſiſting chem 5 and when He does wiſely, holily, and juſt) 
permit Men or Angels to take their own Evil Courſe, yet. 
miting and over-rulirg it to ſerve fore or other Purpoſe 
—_— of himſelf. Providence generally Spares thoſe wh 
humble themſelves for their Offences; but as to thoſe vb 
: barden themſelves in their Evil Courſes, It ſometimes dead 
with them in this World, to bew them to the Will of God 
or breal and deſtroy them by the Tokens of his juſt Ludi gn 
en; ſuch as Earth-quakes, Storms, Fire, Sword, Plage 
with other Sickneſs, Dearth, or Scarcity, Inundations, Cc. 
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5 6. We may find in Sacred Writ, the only Account of 
the Creation, and the ſureſt Hiſtory of many other Admirable 
Scenes of Providence, 2 in relation to the Church of 
God, together with prophetical Diſcoveries, ſome of them 
cleard up by their Accompliſhments as the reſt will alſo be in 
due rime. Only ſome very few Points I ſhall here very 
briefly rouch, leaving them with the reſt ro be gathered more 
certainly and fully from the Scriptures themſelves, where we 
may learn bow Adam and Eve (the common Parents of Man- 
kind) were made, how ſeduc'd and led away to the eating of 
the forbidden Fruit; how they with Theirs (the Poſterity 
Naturally ſprirging from them) did thereby fal from an 
Holy pas Happy State, under the Taint and Guilt of Sin, 
came to have the Sentence of Death upon them, with rhe 
Seeds thereof in them, and to be juſtly liable to the Heliſb 
State of fixed Separation from God, good Angels and good 
Men, and to be ſhut up wirh the bad under a degree of Mi- 
ſery ſuited to their State, and Proportion'd to their Guilt : 
How the Seed of ebe Woman (by the more immediate Power of 
God, without the Man) has been for:ſhewn by Promiſes, Pro- 
pheſies, Types, and prefiguring Inſtiturions ; how the Hu- 
mane Nature of the Son of God has been bruis'd, and having 

a moſt intire Obedience, ev'n to the accurſed Death of the 

fs, (thro' the Dignity of his Divine Perſon) repair d the 
Honour of God — his violated Laws, was raiſed the third 
Day from his Grave, and after Forry Days, ro Heaven, where, 
as Mediaror, he is next to the Moſt High. Thro' him faln 
Man may be freed, not from the Bonds of Duty (which as 
his Priviledge are ſome way made ftronger upon him) but 


from being bound under a Curſe, either for his Offences, or 


to a future perfect Obedience, as alſo from the Dominion of 
Sin, the Sin of Death, and Danger of Hell, whatever 
Troubles Chaſtenings may befall him (which will be 
blefs'd to recover, ſecure and forward him) ia bis Paſſage to 
Heaven, whither he is certain to be Advanc'd at laſt in the 
way God has appointed, wr That of Practical Believing, 
Penitential Amendment and fincere perſevering Obedience 
according to the various Degrees of Light and Capacity Men 
have or may attain. 

$ 7. We may farther obſerve how, thro the Word, ac- 


compeng 6. with the Spirit of the Father and the Son, in his 
Min Operations, together with his other Gifts and 
ſaving Graces, the Falſe Gods of the Heathen World loſt by 
Degrees the greateſt part of their Adorers; their Oracles be- 
ing truck Dumb, and their Temples for the greater part 
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demoliſhed: And even the Myſtical Worſhip and Ceremonies 
which God himſelf had appointed by Moſes, having receiv'd 
their Accompliſhment in our Saviour, and being render d im- 
praticable by the Deſtruction of Feruſalem and the Temple, 
which he had foretold, gave way to Chriſtianit, e; 
far and wide thro the then known World, and farthet ſince: 
And however neglected or oppos d by remaining Heathens, ob- 
durare Jews deluJed Mahamerans, or Antichriſtian Romaniſts, 
yer it ſhall finally prevail according to Scriptural Prediction, 
which alſo acquaints us in how Glorious and awful a man- 
ner Chriſt ſhall come and judge thoſe, who ſhall then be 
Living upon Earth (who ſhall nor die, but be changed) and 
the Dead, whoſe raiſed Bodies ſhall be reunired to their Souls: 
How he ſhall Ai eve this World, and the preſent Frame of 
Nature, C/owning, Saints with everlaſting 15 and Glory, 
eriſhing the guilty Head of the Serpent and alſhis wicked Ad- 
herents with an endleſs inſupportable Vengeance. — 
98. Ino proceed to fome Account of Humane Afﬀgirs, 
and here the grand Enquiry may juſtly be, What is Mar's 
chief ſi God? Whether it be Health, or Stores (an abundance 
of external Proviſion) or Friends, (whether otherwiſe unre: 
lated, or related) or Honours (places of Dignity, or "cha Y 
Eſteem, real or ſuppoſed) or Eaſe (freedom from Toil, or 

Pain) or the various Plecſures, which either meer Phanſy cre- |? 

ates, (as in imagining our ſelves ro be what we are not, n.) 
or Senſe perceives, or the Mind conceives (as in Knowledge, 
Sc.) or that it be Virtue, ot diverſe, or all of theſe together? 
But certainly the F-vour of God muſt be indeed our chief Good, 
and it muſt be our main Concern to ſecure that, which will 
fecure all other Things, that are indeed good for us; and en- 


— 


we cannot hope for Perfection in this Life, nor ſhould pretend 
ro it, We may at once animate our Endeavours, and — 
own 
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down Preſumption by conſidering, that Divine Goodneſs does 
on the accoum of our Saviour, and that alone can eſteem 
our ſincere Aim at Perfection, and Endeavours towards it to 
be truly good whilſt they are not throughly /, nor can there- 
fore bear the Eie of Stricter Juftice ; ſince there is ſome what 
wanting, that ought to be in them, or added. which ought 
not to be; and that ſo long they cannot claim Acceptance 
with God on their own Account, how well ſoever our Acti- 
ons be managed in other reſpects, or on our account, how 
well ſoever we might carry our ſelves in other Points; for 
tis plain we owe all hu, and that beſides, which is otherways 
wanting. 158 rn 

10. We ought to be well appriz d, what Mean or 
Middle that is which Prudence (the great intellectual Virtue 
and Directreſs of Moral Actions) teaches from the Conſide- 
ration of Perſons and Things with the Circumſt ances attending, 
foregoing, or following, and eſpecially from thoſe important 
Enquiries; What are the various Ends we may well propoſe 
to our ſelves in this or that Action, Which are the beſt of 
them when we can't reach them all, and by what means or in 
what way we may reaſonably hope beſt to reach thoſe which 
are really the beſt ; How it may be moſt fully done, and at 
the ſame rime moſt frugally, with rhe leaſt expence of Time, 
Coſt, Sc. How the Mean is to be kept in our acting without 
ſtraitning the Practice of Virtue, and infringing the Happineſs 
we might attain by a more Heroic Exerciſe thereof ; for tho 


we muſt not be prodigal, we cannot be roo Liberal in a right 


and prudent way of giving, no more than we can ſtand roo 
ſafe, or thrive too well by e Liberal Things. 

Sir. Moderation muſt be duly plac d, and is undoubred- 
ly then a conſiderable Virtue, tho Lukewarmneſs be not ſo 
in a Matter that deſerves our Zeal. We ſhould generally mo- 
derate our Eſteem of Mien and Things, as this World common- 
ly goes, and are the liker to do them Juſtice in ſo doing; but 
eſpecially we ſhould take care to ſer an Humble and Modeſt 
4 upon our own Parts, Grace, Performances, Acquire- 
ments, Birth, Reputation, and Condition; not that we are 


_ tplefſen out ſelves, bur to conſider how little Eſteem is due 
to what is really ſo low in ſome or other, perhaps in many 


reſpects. 


F. 12. As to che Virtues mention'd, and the greater 
Nuniber which follow, it ly concerns us, not only to 
know them, but to know how we may hope to come by 


them; What kind of Tho and Conſiderations we ſhould 
. uſe, how we ſhon}d Pray, and how conduct our ſelves in re- 
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ſpea of Faith, Hope, Fear, Care, Food, Phyſic, Buſines, 

xpences, Gc. as alſo what ſort of Company we ſbould keep, tba: 
we may learn to be Contented with what we have, and with out 


State, not Covetous or Ambitious ; Frugal, not waſting what 


may well be ſav d, not Laviſh ox Profuſe; Temperate, in re- 
ſpect of Meat, Drink, Sleep, Recreations, &c. not .Lux- 
urious or ihdulging to Appetite, Eaſe, ot Pleaſure ; ' Chef, 
nor looſing either Body or Mind to any thing 1 regular or ex- 
ceſſive, in what relates to this or that Sex; Fix d and Con- 
ſtant in what is right and good, nar. wavering and unſetled ; F 
Matchful and Obſervant, not heedleſs er unwary ; Induſtrious, 


nor ſlothful or rrifling ; Patient, not fretful, in bearing Evils, 
or haſty in the deſire of Good; Bold, to follow a juſt cali 
into Dangers and Difficulties ; neither Timorous and diffi- 


dent on che one hand; nor rafh and proſumproguy on the 
other ; Brave, as dereſting whar is Baſe, Fordid or-Treache- "Il 


Tous ; Piow, as having rhe higheſt: Veneration for God, wit 
a juſt and affectionate Regard for our Parents and Country ; 7 
Kind, wiſhing well to others, rejoycing in their Proſperity, 3 
and condoling their Troubles; Meck, not eaſily provoked, 3 


or immoderately Angry; Courteows, having a due regard even AY 


for our Inferiors, and expreſſing it in our receiving of others | J 
and Converſe with them; Faithful, carefully anſwering td 


Truſt repoſed in us; True, uſing Words, or other agreed 

Signs, according to their genuine Meaning; not exprefling 

our ſelves otherwiſe than we think, and eſpecially that we do 

ir, not with an injurious Aim or Tendency. 3 

2 3. Weſtould farther endeavour to have a largeneſs of 
3 


a ſome what more than Publick Spirit, an univerſal |} 
Concern for the good of Mankind; as alſo an Impartial Up- 
right Mind, not to. be bials'd by any Conſiderations or R- 


gards that enter not the Merits of a Cauſe ;. but at the ſame 
time, a Mind ftrongly propending and-inclin'd ro what is 
Fit or becoming us inour Place, Statian and Condition; Grate- | 
ful, and expreſſive of the Senſe we really have of Kindneſs 
receiv d; ſo as it ſhould be ta us (in ſome Caſes) a piece of 
 Self-denia', not to make a Return even beyond hat we maß 
be well Capable of; and yet our Inclinatjon ſhould go farther 
to what is Free and unprompted, to ſhew Kindneſs where we 
are not fo preoblig d, and withaut the Mercinary Aim of | 
drawing more again, or as much from others; but we may 
| 2 Means fail of being 1 and unalterably bent to 
 rendring to every one hat is his reſpe&ive Due, to this 
we muſt be nevertheleſs inclin d,. even tho we be diſabled; | 
bat as to the Juſtice of puniſhing, ir muſt only reſpect — | 
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good End be that way purſu'd, othtrwiſe Mercy ſhould tri. 


ph over ſtrict and rigorous Juſtice ; and to that we ſhould 
Tn incline as to a Point of Juſtice, forgiving as thoſe 
who our ſelves need forgiveneſs; Giving, as thoſe, who ac- 
count it an indeterminate kind of Due; pitying however 
and helping where we can, as we ous felves would and might 
juſtly expect from others, were the Tables rutn'd betwixt us 
and thoſe in Affliction. n 
8 14. There have been, and yet are Laws which may 
be peculiarly called God's Laws, either, as expreſſing his po- 
ſitive Will, or however, as being * revealed by 
him; ſome of which are alſo the Laws f Nature, as being 
3 the Nature, Relations, and Condition of Perſons 
and Things; and amongſt theſe, ſome concern Nations one 
towards another, and are in a manner tacitely agreed amongſt 
them: But there are alſo Laws peculiar to 'rhis: and that 
Realm, Time, and particular Place; and befides what may 
be written, there are oft unwritten Rules, by which Courts 
proceed, and Cuſtems which are a kind of Common, as the 
others are Statute Law: All refer to ſome or other Caſe, or 
Ser of Circumſtances, and command or forbid ſomerhing, ap- 
point publick Taxes, are enforced with certain Pains and Pe- 
nalties, do ſometimes contain Grants, Immunities, or Privi- 
ledges, and always imply ſome Benefits upon the obſer ing 
of chem. For applying the general Laws to particulat 
Caſes there are Courts of Fudicature (Eccleſiaſtical and Ci- 
vil), Terms or ſet Times of trying Cauſes berwixt Parties 
Complainant or Plaintiff and Defendant) upon Proof made 
y Writings and Oaths: Bills of Indictment, (or of Petition 
in Chancery) 'as alſo Declarations are Exhibited, Pleas and 
Anſwers made or given in; and Writs (or Authoritative 
Writings) iſſu d out; Formsof Law and Formalicies obſerv'd ; 
Covenants of two or more Parts with their Cauſes, Conſide- 
rations, Conditions, and Limitations, made, Executed, Wit- 
neſſed, Pleaded ; Wills (viz, ſuch are the laſt Will and Te- 
ſtament of this or that Perſon deceaſed, and who had power 
to make and ordain them) prov d and enter d, Letters of Ad- 
miniſtration thereupon taken our: Gifts and Legacies paid 
after reaſonable Funeral Expences and real Debts, which may 


be ſecur'd with Perſonal Seaurity (as Notes, Bands, &c.), or 


py (as 8 
815; Summons ſarrant, i u or 
otherwiſe) is given: Upon an Arreſt, the Perſon muff ſa- 
tisfie the Demand, or go to Priſon, or pur in Bail to anſwer 
the Suit and ſtand Trial ; but Trials do alſo refer to Criminal 


(as 


„ 


(as well as Nis prius) Cauſes; and there are thoſe who pre. |! 


fide as Judges, afſift as Council, attend as Officers, Attor- 
neys, e Proctors, c. "beſides the Grand Jury of 


17, 12 of which muſt agree to find and bring in an Indid- 


ment as Billa vera, or throw it out by returning Iguoramus _ 
it: But the Petty Jury of 12 muſt all agree in their Verdict 
to clear or caſt the Priſoner, who yet in — Caſes may Pray 
and be admitted to the Benefit of his Clergy to Read, as the 
Ordinary ſhall appoint, and thereupon to come off with his 
Lite, tho' not altogether without Puniſhment. The Judge 
Condemns, and may for ſome ſhort limited time Reprieve, 


but to do this longer, or to Pardon, belongs to the Sovereign; 
ro inflict or execute the Sentence to the Sheriff and his under MY 

| Officers. In Actions a certain Dammage is laid or try'd for, 
with Cots of Suit, but only ſo much of either givn upon 
carrying the Cauſe, as is the t Reaſonable. Juſtice ought not 
to be delay d, much leſs deny d, as poſſibly it may ſometimes 8 
be, thro' Favour, III-will, or upon Intereſt. The Letter of 
the Law is to be in ſome Caſes ſoftned, in others Juppiyd by = 
at may 

if rhe Legiſlature, if 
ſuch Caſe had been before them, and the Procedure in Chan- 


Equi'y, but both as near as can be according to W 
be fairly ſuppos d agreeable ro the Mind of t 


= is to be regulated by ſome known Rules and Methods. 


16. The more Publick Affairs and Concernments of 
Civil Societies are the comman Liberties (or a due Freedom 
of acting in Secular or Spiritual Matters) and Properties (or 
every ones juſt Claim and Poſſeſſion to be ſecur d and peace- 
ably enjoy d) for which 77 * Authority is by common 

8 


Agreement or Submiſſion 


ſider d how they are made or conſtituted (by Deſcent, Choice 


or other ways); what the Names and Titles belonging to 
them; what Marks and Badges of their Digniry or Place; 
what Mork, Buſineſs or Charge lies upon them; what the 

Support it; 


Expence of ſueh a Station, and what Revenue to S i 
what ſtated Pay, Salarys and Perquiſites, or what Fre appoin- 
ted, uſually given, or commonly expected. 
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d in ſome or other Hand or 
Hands. Some only claim, but enjoy not the Exerciſe of it, 
or may, perhaps, have ir, when they have not a rightful [ 
lawful Claim thereto : Some have che Sovereign or Supreme, 
others only a Subordinate Authority, and may be {aid ro ſerve * 
the Publick in Ecclefiaſtical or Civil Affairs, in ſuch particu - 
lar Station and Degree: As to each of theſe it may be con- 
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$ 17. Leagues are made berwixr Sovereign Powers, and 
ſomerimes have other Princes as Guarraritees to ſecure the Per- 
formance. . Treaties may be ſet on foot, and carry d on in te- 
ference to ſome patticular Agreements, evn in a State of 
War: | Embaſſies ate a ſort of ſoletnn Meſſages from one 
Sovereign Power to another: Peace is the quiet Enjoy ment 
of our Liberties and Properties, and is often the Reſult of an 
Agreement for that Purpoſe, which gives an Opportunity and 
Security to Traffick ot Trade berwixtthe Countries fo agreed. 
Arms or War, ſuppoſe the Peace broken by Injuries done, 
and thar thereupon War is denounc'd or proclaim'd ; Men 
rais d and lifted (i. e. common Soldiers under Superior and 
Subordinate Officers) Money provided, together with Stores 
of Arms, Ammunition and Proviſions, Forts, or Fortifications, 
Campt ts accommodate and ſecure Armies in the Field, Ships 
or Men of War wich their Furniture: Action is either Fights 
and Skirmiſhes or Sieges with Trenches, Mines, Counter- 
mines, Batteries, ©c. nor is all to be done in a more open 
way, but much by Miles and Stratagems in order to the eaſier 
and ſurer Victory which yet is not wont to be carry d without 
ſomewhat of Harms and Loſſes ev'n on the Conquering fide, 
but rhey are commonly much greater on the other. 

$ is. Mens private Dealings with each other in relation 
to matters of Property may be either fair, as they themſclw es 
would be dealt withal ; or fou in the way of = : or 
downright falſe and deceirful, whether in Buying or ſelling 
for Money, or in Bartering and changing away one Thing for 
another ; when Truſt or Credit is given, 'tis but reaſonable 
ſomewhat be allowed for the U/e of the Money, of which 
diverſe Returns might perhaps have been made, whilſt ir 
lay dead aud unimprov'd : Notes, Bills, or other Payments 
may be abared, according to Diſcount, fo much as the Intereſt 
comes to, when they are paid before they come due : Sure 
Pay, tho it be flow, may be bern; but Ready- Money is to be 
choſen, tho with leſs Profit. The Time for which Apprenti- 
ces are Bownd, muſt either be ſerv'd out, or giv's in order to 
their being Free: jey- men and other Servants may be 
hir d, as alfo Lodgings, , Horſes, Sc. Publick Re- 
venues are ſometimes Farm d at a certain yearly Rate, as 
Land alfo is, whichiis commonly let for ſome Term of Years, or 
for Lives; where beſides Hurriats, or the beſt quick Goods 
to be given to the Land-Lord upon the falling of a Life, 
chere is 2. Fine or preſent Summ to be paid to him, at the 
taking or renewing of a Legſe; but then the yearly Rent 
ought to be proportionably Eafier; A Free- hold Eſtate hone 
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be wholly Rem- free; when as Copy- hold pays ſomewhat N 
to che Lord of the Mannor ; and with us, tho it exceed Forty | 
Shillings a Year, yer it does nat uſually qualifie ro Vote for 
2 Member of Parliament. Magers laid upon this or that 
Point are Won, when it proves according to what was laid 
upon; oft if otherwiſe. Neglected Payments run Men into 
$ 19. Wares, or Commodities are vended, either by hole- 
Sale in larger Quantities, or by Retale in ſmaller; and may be 
bad or faulty, good, right, and as they ought to be, or the bet 
of rhe ſort, and cheap or dear, as there is greater or leſs 2 1 
more or leſs Demand for them; and however it be, the Veig., 
or Meaſure, or Tale, and Number ought to be what is pre- 
tended to, and agreed upon. Partners join their Stocks, 
bear their Charges in common, ans apt N accor- 2 
ing to Agreement; Accounts of what is di owing to | 
* received by vs ought to be carefully kepe, _— 4 
and ſtated at fir Seaſons, and to be brought to a clear Reſult 
or Ballance, ſo as we may know what is gain d or loft upon te 
Whole ; and what lies in Danger to be loſt: We may car 
Houſes in Caſe of Fire, alſo Ships and Merchandize for a 
Premium of ſo much in the Hundred: Stock, or the Intereſ | * 
we have or are ſuppos d to have in this or that Bank or Com- 
y, may be ſold in Stock jobbing, as alſo parts of Mines, GC., 

Fn cake of their Breaking, with whom we Deal, ſo as the) 
are not able to diſcharge the Whole, we may Compound, and | 
rake a part inſtead of it, or nſe Fobearance, and allow them 
farther Time for Payment. 3 


— —— 
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CHAP. V. 


3. FKILE, and good Management may be learn by 
9 5 the By, even in Points, that are nor ſolemnly « 
profeſſedly Taught, as by obſerving and imitating Pattern: : 
and Examples, as alſo by aiming and Practiſing; but good 
Rules and Directions, when they can be had, may together 
with thoſe — forward our Learning, whether it be 
alone, or in Company, and perhaps at School: In ſome or i 

otherof the mentioned ways, Men come to Read, Write, cat 
Accounts, Meaſure, Sail, Work this or that Manufacture, 
Trade in Buying and Selling, Sing and Play, Dance, Fenct } 
and Ride with Skill; as alſo wo be vers d in he in 
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Tongues, in learned Sciences and Arts; and to ger the way 
of — others; of Reading with Advantage by themſelves, 
and to others; of Noting, Extracting, common placing, Ge. 
of ordering well their courſe of Studies, of Praying regularly 
and uſefully with others; of Diſcourfing to them or Diſpuring 
with them; of Civil Behaviour, and good Manners ; of re- 

lating the Voice, togerher with the Geſture in Speaking; as 
ikewiſe of Condutt ing our ſelves in reſpect of our Judgment, 


Will, Aﬀedtions, Expreſſions, Company, Recrearions, Ex- 


pences, c. And, 

$2. Men may alſo be led into the Care and Conduſt of the 
Church, or 3 —— or Civil Affairs; 
An Army, or Navy, a Company, or Incorporation, a parti- 
cular Buſineſs and ſpecial Und ing, ſome or other Per- 
ſon (as a Guardian, Tutor, c.) or a Family, as the Head 
and Governour of it; And finally (to inſtance no farther) 
the differing Practice in Law, as a Judge on the Bench, 
Council at the Bar, or in his Chamber, a Clerk in Chancery, 
Clerk of = ney, S's a 8 ey Of —— 
Phyfick, that of a r or an po z in Surgery, 
of Ich , Diſmembring, Curing dune; Se. Now in 


all ſorts of Buſineſs, the Sk:1 and Care and Faithfulneſi, which 


have approv'd themſelves upon the moſt confiderable Trial 
do ftrongly recommend a Perſon, as fir to be employ'd ; and 
yet ſome who have not as yet had the Time or Opportunity 
of ſo far approving themſelves, can, and will make up, in a 
more diligent Attendance, what might be farther defir'd in ſome 


other reſpects. 


& 3. Number and Meaſure (which are the Buſineſs of 
Mathematicks, ' whether pure or mixt) deſerve and require 
a ſpecial Conſideration, ev'n as they may be join'd with 
Sounds, and Words, and particularly with the Notes of Mu- 
fick, higher and lower; the Parts, as barmonious or diſcor- 
dant ; Airs of all forts, whether flat or ſharp (according to 
their Key, or manner of Cloſing, in a greater or leſſer Third) 
foft or loud ; And finally the Time as it is common or Triple, 


witer or flower, with Reſts and Fuges or without. Num- 
ber and Meaſure are likewiſe. apph 


| 4 to Time in the more 
uſual Senſe, as alſo ro Weight, and very remarkably to Mo- 
tion, in reſpect of what it is, that drives or draws- (whether it 
be of a fixed unaltering Meaſure, or that in driving it Shrinks, 
and Stretches in drawing) ; what Stops or Guides; what take; 


off from the Motion by taking part of ir, or turns and reflects 


it (whether that be yielding or not, and how far); as allo 
in reſpect ot the Force moving, what degrees it has, the Bal 
; mov A 


338 eln, FP 
ev d, of what Weight and Figure; and the Medium oa Wy 4 


how far it is, and bow fill d: The Laws of Motion ace 


determind by the Number of Degrees in the Force and 


Weight, and by the Meaſure of Bodies in other Reſpects: 
But Number and Meaſure are yet more evidently apply d to 
Sig he in * ; to the Sun, and Stars, and Dials fitted to 
them, in Aſtronomy; to the Land and Sea, in Maps and 
Charts, as alſo in Travelling and Sailing; to the direfting 
of Machines, Fortificauons,. Architecture, and in a Word to 
whatſoever is any ways affected with more and leſs, ſo as to 
bamare fo, or les fo chan famewhat eſe with which it maj 
, Compar . Y | b 
11914. Number and Meaſure, are altogether al?rafed, 
when, we attend only to thoſe Attributes, whatever be the 
Fubjects, af them ; ps when, in Alichmetick, we read into 
Words bat is wxitan Figures, or Note ox ſer, down in theſe, 
whats given in thoſe; when we dubſtract, Add, Multipi 
or Hivide, whether Lines, Figures, Bodies, Squares, ri 
Frem the Multäplication ot a Number by it ſelh, as 3 by 3 
makes 9) Cules from the farther Multiplication of the ſame 


contained in the ſecond, as. the third is in he fourth ;. or does 


* 
Fd 
. 


while we are ty d to this or that particular Inftance ; as we 


| likewiſeare-in Vulzariand, Decimal Parts or Fractions, and in L 


if the latter ſort the, parts are always ſo many Tenths or Hun- 
dredths, or Thouſandchs, or Ten-thouſaudths, c. 
8 5. And we are, ſtill ty d to particulars in the Making 

—— =! 40" and Uſing of Logarithm- 
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Nunther again by it ſelf: So 9 by 3 makes 29) or Retio's, 
i. er. tha Proportion of Numbers, as when the firſt is ſo often 


jo oft contain the ad, as the ad does the ach, chus 3 is 0 9, ꝓ 
is to 27; or a8: is to 3, ſoſis 27 to g, the. 0 icy being alike | 
on boch ſides, i. e. three times containing, in chis latter In- 
ſtance ; three times contained, in the kae But all this 


|| | Numbers, | Logarithmn. S | | Sines, Tangents and Num- 
3 8 As ond as 28 bers as we have them in 
Ei o. ooo, ooo. 8 Br. bay pes Lampe 1 
W/E | 7 &-to 1% | 8 Tables. Logarithms pro- 
12:2'110 1,000,000 — "| ceed in what, they call 4 
| 2 3 ſos thu to] g > Arithmetical Proportion, 
F 2.00% gr by fit Differences, an- 
[=.5'| and thi ro) and thus to) S ſwering to Numbers in. 
3. [1000 3. oo, oo © Geometrical Proportion, 
8 and this to] and thu te E 8 or in that of Quocity z, ſo, | 
5 928 10000 8Þ 14,000,060 |.% Wn that, whereas 10 cimes, 
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10% is 1600; therefore if you give to f the Logarithm- 
Number 1.000,000, you muſt give to 10 the LogaritÜm 
2.600,000, and to leo the Logarithm 3. soo, oοο as in 
the Margin: And hence you may, by the help of Tables 
prepar d, Multiply two Numbers 45 ad4ing the Logarithms 
aſſign d to them in the Table ; and then ſeeking out the Loga- 


rithm produc'd by Adding, in the Table, you: will find a- 


gainſt it the Number produc d by rhe Mafriplication of the 

ivn Numbers: You may alſo divide a ber by Sub- 
firacting the Logarithm of the Diviſor from its'Logarithin, 
the Remainder will be the Logarithm of the Quotient ſought. 
You may alſo extract the Square Root of any Number ({o far 


AS yout ables go) by raking baff ns Logarithm, which will 


arithm of its Square Root; as a third of the Loga- 
rithm of any Number will be rhe Logarithm of its Cub#'Roor ; 
thus, whereas 2.000,000 is the Logarithm of 100, its halt 
1.000,000 is the Logarithm of 10, the Root of 100; 
for ten Multiply d by 1018 10: And whereas 3.000,000 is 
the Logarithm of 1000, its third 1. 0, 0h is the Logarithm 
of 10, the Cube Root of geo ; fot tentimes ten is 1065 and 
ten times oc is 10002 10? % (10 43415 Nn: 


goto Geometry or Algebra. As if, for Inſtance; it were to be 
ſhe wn, that a ſtraight Line falling, in any manner whatever, 
wil make two Angles with i 


upon another ſtraight Line; | 
Which taken cogethel | Ade ual to 2 Righr Angles: The 
Geometrical Demonſtrarion of this general Theorem (or Spe- 
culative Point) will atiſe from the Definitions af an Angle, 
and of a Right one; from the Demand and Brant (as being, 
what cannot be deny dl. that ſuch a Line be made, or ſu 
sd to be, at right Angles with that, on pack the given 
ine fell; and finally from the Self- evident Ax!om, chat all 
the Parts taken together are equal to the whole. Let the 
Line a bh, in the annexed Scheme, fall!! 
at adventure upon e d; I ſay, | nd Ee . "7 
the two Angles it makes therewith are @ 
equal to two right Angles: For if ie 8, 
prick d Line eb is made, or ſuppos d to 
„at right Angles with c d (7. e. that 
the Angle toward c 15 equal to that to; 1 
wards d/ the Angle f will be it ſelf one right Angle, and the 
Angles g and b do together make up another (being all its 
parts) and therefore che kan which 4 b made with c 4 (chat 
1s þ on one fide and o on the other) were together equal to 
F ES en 4+ 


$7. Agelra 
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TF 7 | Alers may likewiſe help ys to general al Points and | 


whilft it teaches to put differin 1 55 (com- 
if 


olurions, , 
monly Letters for the ſeveral. Terms (u 


then ta ſtate the Mauer in b according to its Tenor, 
with thoſe Marks inſtead — — Quantitises thereby 
defign'd.; drawing out Equations, ſubſtituting one Equal in 
the place of another, worki 1 into an Equation by 
multipl 2 che Terms, which we 0 many times greater, 
by thoſe, whichare as many times leſs, than their Fellows xe- 
ſpectively, and thus the Product of the Extremes (or firſt and 
laft Terms). will equal :bar of the mean or middle Terms, 
i. e. the ſecond and third; whenever they at ſo placed (whe- 
ther Originally. or by Tranſpoſirion, or otherwiſe) chat the 
ficſt is to the ſecond, as the third is ro the fourrh, either con- 
raining its ſponding Term, or contained by i it as many 
times on the one as on the 

8 8. Algebra farther ſhows, Fe ay res from 
one Placing of proportional Terms, and alſo one Equarti- 
on to another, in the way of er or that quan- 


rity, which ſtands We nay of. (or the Note o Ac Anion on 4 
one fide of the Equation, to ſtand on the other with 4 Minu 
F wn — the Note of Subltrattion) : : and this may 7 carry'd 


acing of all che Terms oo one fide, 4$ = (Equal 
tes 1 there may be likewiſe an — 


y d by chat Diviſoc, which is expreſs'd by che Sign x, put 


wirt the Marks, (thus d x 4 is d multiply d by ). or un- | 


. derftood, whenever divers Marks are put together without 
any Sign betwirt them, and thus d a is d multiply d by 4: 


There are many other Rules and Methods for deducing one 
8 till we may find ſomewhat known.on one 

equal to what is unknown and ſought, on the other; 
however, that the Matter be brought ro ſuch a Stare, as, | 


nd 
has a' general Conen, or Method for rhe Reſolurion 


6-46; 2... v 

** 9 It muſt here Luffice to e in the Founded. 
Working of che Golden Rule, or Rule of Three, which 

is of — Fo uſe in Buſineſs. Now let 6, c, d, ſl and for, 

three given Quantities; and the Queſtion 'be this, what 

— as c does to 4, ,. 


Conſonants 
forthole; that are known, 1 the — and 


: like Quantities,” when they ſtand on one fide | ' 
| Four paged other with — ;. alſo if there be one ot 
rites « divided by any Quantity, as b by « (which | 


is thus expreſt ) all the other Quantities may be multi- 3 


i Chap = © Improvement t of N Reaſon. 41 P 
d | if 4 give, whe inſt þ of give? Pit «for mhar after, wal. 
1 he matter will Rand ns, 4is to as c u co ma | 
ts | his d, a: b irc: : d, therefore 4 d=bc{thar is the * 
4 the firſt and laſt Terms 2 2 2 is | 
* | e of hs middle Terms); and therefvee 4 (i. e. 
dpd arid the Product divided by 4, 1 
wy It? fr l you multiply « by 2 rb canta. 

D BY - «, and ks all one, asif you kad divided a d by d, for that 


4. was found equal to f c. Now if d were 1/. 55. (or 25 5} 
and bdught e i. e. 2+ Yards (or (ors balf Tandy) 6 i.e. 5. ( 
1005.) will buy 4, i. e. 20 half Yards, or ten Yards of the 
ſame Silk ; for bc(i. e. 190 x 5)=500, and this divided by d, 
i. e. 25, willgive 29 for « ; and 20 * 25 2 „ loo x5. 
5 10. Amongft Very Lenguage is of 5 8 
I to us, particul Y, 4s it may ſerve us, to. 
Err 
herefore to know what che Tongue ſpoken or written, New, be- 
auſe the fame Word for Sound and Writing may have dif- 
4 bt ny denies. Wome Loo what I Swim ; in 
he 


Sor 


1p/iſþit only denies. We muſt alſo know wh ere are, 
I Subſtantives, Adjectives, Verbs, Sc. how ud, for 
what Idea; What their Accidenes of Nuniber, Caſe, Gen- 
Wer, Mood, Tenſe, Ge; which the Nominative to the 4 — 
Ebe Subſtantive to the Adjective, &c; n Caſes are go-. 
ern'd by ſuch or e e, or other part | 
e may alſo critically enquire, how ad whe th] Tims 

What Changes it has undergone; how this ot 
may be juſtly turn d dr tranſlated into ſuchi or ſuch other 
11. * Words, that are ſuppos d to be Cobetert, | 
3 zat Queſtiop muſt be, What is the Senſe, or Meaning, 
ac 2 ind ? As whether it conſiſt of one or more Sen- 
1 45 they be diſtintt one from another, or con- 
din d ; Shots intire and abſolute in themſelves, or i 


n IRTP RE POT we, 


puage Sprung; 


d and depending upon ſomewhar underſtood, 2 2 
; or 


0 whe gors wr gr 5 ge 
Self-evident, or : flower or already prov d, or ſuch as 
ma, Proef ; whether the Semence, ot the conti- 
ud Diſcoutſe be ſhort or long, — 2 with ſor 


3 BBORRSETSE TT ES REEEASPHS ATA 


. Wther, or with What it might, or ſhould have been; w 
on, de Dark or Clear, às i0 its meaning and manner of BY Ex- 
2 N ; wha 0 coſe, Veiboſe or Conciſe in more or fewer 
or, W. ether it be Falſe or True (or not ogg odd | 
hat 049 & and 8 or Wiſe and Inftru 


wer d in proper: and * ot | Figirarive Ter Tas 


= 


2 


S Bly forth Party. 


ang whether it migli be be. purpoſely done to render it] 1155 ob. 
düse ſuch as would not duly attend, or more to 
tHe 7 


d, affect. - "4 1 

12. What. Part ag 2 Branches a Dif courſe has 3. oe 
Points (as 2 olons, 05 7 bag. Marks (of Interrg- 
gation, Admiration, Sections, References, and what 


Numbers or Figutes, ſpecially thatare ſet to the 0 and 


Subdiviſions; What this or that Clauſe refers to, and how; 
whether as D 2 1 wer”; ; Sup ion, or a Ga e put; 
Mon ves to draw er, Pit nvince or ts 
ment, hats It is or ſhould be "ſo; An to arisfie 
vhenge it is fo, or Pr. ic mould be ſo; Fa adi to 
— * what was avcrr'd; or . what was an GAs ſup: 
e or Openi ng. A 'Sixilie or Reſem 
e the Thing, or affe the Petſon we may be c cod 
cefhed ah _ b ub 1 Fa 
es an eu 2 wa 0 2 
ul 15 there oy fire other 55 an 1 ions 58 not 1 


1 „ - 


for Emb 5 ny Figures n My a 4 
wie ion, UſageLikeneſs, c.), for this or thts 71 

( Gai + peculiar A phaber Syboical Maſks, Sc. al | 

tograply, fortiewhar fpecially agreed on before hand, 15 

2 an:ongft the Parties concern rie * 5 

14. Thrs chert has been given ſome Acccunt of: a pood | 

of Things ; ; butbecau e very man n eds 

os ho r ev'n deſignedly paſs'd |. 

eed much mere Lighe as to thoſe, be e 05 8 auld | 

beglrenbere, the following ge ies pr bbs be uit and 7 1 

t Ways. Whether the Marrer } e ar or be 865 ur ot ff 

wat Prin, God, A 'Ang Bhi Fiend, 5 gh 85 Man, 

7 Mn! is what It, S 1 

I Rich of rhe Kinds, Sorts a lars? ' 0. in what | 

Place or State? en 175 Wh ar Place, C Cauſe or Rex- þ 

ſole? I hither, to "what Place, State, End or purpoſe? 

hy, for, or from what Reaſon ? © 2 at what tune? 

How. x Jong, for what time? How,” in what Mader By whom, 

whit erſon: employ'd?-*Yoat Haran, Aſtowance or Au- 

ar nun Ruh, or Title to this or chat?  Whereby, by 
What Hitfrument or Means? Neth whom, in what Company 

witfizyhat help? rat Count, i. c. what Number or wa 74 

Nanibe ing; ; what 'Recknuing or way of e (as! 2 


In wy. ___ 0 > 
: TH. 1 7 2 5 2 > 1 b 4 


— . þ _ 
2 
rener 


hap: 5 Improvement of Realon. 4% 
the Creation, or the Birth of our Lord, by che Old or New 
Stile, now eleven days before rhe Old: The Longitude Eaft-/ 
ward from the Teneriff or the -Azores, &. Wpar Powers, 
whether Capacities of being ſuch or ſuch, ſo or ſo influenc d; 
or Abilities'of bearing or doing this or that?” ode Bent, In 
clination of, Wil, or Tendency of Nature? uat Reſt, or 
the whole or part; Stilneſs of Body, or Quietneſs and Satis 
—— o Mind? hut Change, what Motion of the whole: 
parts irl or from rheir place; or what other Alteration, 5. 
cr Rel tion or Reference chis Thing or Perſon has to others? 
5 Tie or Obligation chence ariling : Ho the Relatic 
ation might be cad, or what the Foundation of 
wy How held or continued? How: Null or diffolv'd? "How 
fail d, as ro what appertains rhereto, or is thereupon Due ? 
How anſwer'd, in either or both reſpects? 
8 15. What the Matter and Manner of what is done, ſaid; 
bern (endur'd or undergone) had, as belonging to this or chat 
Perſon or Thing, or as poſſeſs d by ſuch Perſon, or finally re- 
fer d to, either in thinking or ſpeaking of them; more eſpecial- 
ly as ro Perſons, What Habits (what readier Powers or Pro- 
penſions} we or others once had or now have, of Virtue (4s 
before ſpecify d) or the contrary Vices, or of Sci (which, 
dos not denominate morilly Good or Bad) whierhet 
they be of the Mind as quickneſs of Apprehenſion, vention, 
Memory, &c.) or of the Tongue in this or that manner ,of 
Speaking, Singing &c. or of che Feet in Going, Running, 
— — &e. of the Hand in Writing, Working, &c. "How 
he Habit was cime ly; whether extraordinarily given of 
got rhis or that way (as by Exerciſe, &c.) how it is or ma 
5 advanced, | fend, quite = 5 and * ſo, whaker, 
and how tobe reg wet e 
$ 16. As 0 Kdt or 3 we may enquire 
— lead and induces, or at heaſt goes before; what attends 
phat has enſi d in like Caſes; what do's in 
the prof, or certainly muſt, or . may or, at leaſt, 
What Sens (or other ings) are to be look d og 
as + rnd what as Rare, What as Old, or New, Natural,” ot 
beſide the uſual Ccurſe cf Nature, what apaivſt,” or above it. 
What chis or that Perſons Judgment or Sendiments are; What 
che Iuclinations of his Will; hat bis Predominant or obſer- 
vable Paſſions, and whether they ate ſtrong and 5 
unruly or under Government: What the 3 
pvr which are g * 2 Body. | 


are 7 — and ag 
and-offend;the Mind; in what reſpect oy are ſh, whehee it 
comes to paſs ;' what Remedj'in * Caſe, or tow ir * 
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be born ; and what the Recompence, or Advantage which ei- 
ther is certain, or may accrue. 124 | 75 
$ 17. Amongſt all the Matters of Tho't (whetas we 
can't take in all, nor far purſue what we have;) We ſhould 
mainly bend our Minds to what is more Needful, or like to be 
more Uſcful to our ſelves or others, and where we can't, per- 
haps, determine ſo well of that, we ſhould however give a 
peculiar Attendance to what is in it ſelf more Excellent : 
ow I have endeavour'd to ſingle out ſome ſuch Points in 
what here follows, viz. | | 
$ 18. That we ſhould, in what's our ſpecial and ſtated 
Bufineſs, Vie with thoſe, who are the Chief in that way, and 
endeavour to equal or outdo them, if we can: That we go 
as far as well we may, in ſearching out the Nature of Plant, 
B-utes, and Men, eſpecially as to their Production; alſo in 
what Way and by what Means they live, thrive, change and 
alter, fail or decay, and die at Jaſt: Likewiſe carefully to 
inform our ſelves about Phantoms and Apparitions by ſtrictiy 
examining the Accounts that go of them; and as to Sew/s in 
conjunction with the Body, and in their ſeparate State; ⁶ 
about gcod and evil Angels; but eſpecially as to the myſt ‚ 
Higb, viz. the Three, that are One: Enquiring diligent 
into the Natnre of this infinite, and thoſe nice Dain s, their 
widely differing State, (or Condition) Powers and Capaci- 
ties; what they do, with what Aim and Deſign ; parricular- 
ly how far, and what way they do any of them, Conce-n 
themſelves with Men, here on Earth; finally we ſhould make 
it our great Study and Endeavour to be throughly acquainted 
with the Surer Tocology, in which the Wiſeſt and Beſt, and 
that even among thoſc, who differ in leſſer Matters, are 
agreed, ſtill bringing it to the Divine Light of Sacred Serip- 9 
rure ; and in the Ule of all fit Means within our Reach, de- 
pending on the Divine Illumination, rhence to draw out the 
(e. the fulleſt; cleareſt, and moſt Efticacjous) Diſccvory, | 
what Spi-1t, what Faith, what Corſe of Tho'ts, Afſectiom, 
Words and Actions will not fail to lead us up to celeſtial | 
Thrones of inconceivabie and Eternal © Hos Wan | 
$.19. And now at laſt to ſupply and fill up the Account, 
which has been made as general and ſhort, as the Matter 
could well bear: We may on any Special Occaſion ſer our 
ſelves ro obſerve, what this or that Point in the foregoing 
Sun y implies, as comprized in it, or connected with ii, 
and a ſo what lo ders upon it, as being of like Nature with it, 
or lies in direct Oppoſition to it, and finally what may be drawn 
from any due or more of the mentioned Particulars, as 4 
; ; + . Liet ier, 
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Fiaion,' or Suppoſition by mental Diviſion, Compoſition, 
or Alterarion; or as farther Notion by ſome higher Abſtract- 
ion ; or as a Realitie omitted, which yet has been, perhaps, 
one way or other eſted, if not by any ſingle Point, yer 
by the Conjunction of divers. 
5 20. And — a — with many 
poo cy ve „ have been here but very briefly 
tobch'd, in the moſt general Way; They who would ac- 
uaint themſelves with the differing Sorrs, ſo as to know 
ewhat of their common, and diſtinguiſhing Characters, 
may have recourſe to the elaborate Tables of Plants, Am- 
mals Ge. in that Learned and Ingenious Eſſay towards a re-/ 
Character ænd Philoſophical Language, by Dr. Mſkins, Ard 
they, who cannot reach ſo far, may ſomewh:t e large their 
Acquaintance with Things, as well as Words, by the help 
of Commenii his Fanua Linguarum, a piece of greater Worth 
than is commonly apprehended, and which might certain'y 
be of much greater Uſe, than is generally made of it. 


— 
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CHAP. vi. * 


5 1. U Aving thus gone thro' the Compaſs of Things, ac- 
th: H — * to their more obvious and common Ideas, 


univerſal 
ttend nor to 
E 3 any 


1 
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— — — — 


any, diſtingive Character. at all. but only to chat one. en. 
won Attribute, that the Thing, whatever at be otherwiſe, ot 
in it ſelf, is, or may be rhe of Conſideration; and 
this is only an extfhfſecal, chene dear enter 
not at all into the Nature of the; Thing ; but is _cextainly 
„light, ſo far as it For whatever I can think. of, is un- 
deniably matter o Tho' nor. can I poſſibiꝝ be. miſtaken 
oe It why | I form — . of it. , In 2 4 — 
e of Thinking a ormed Thot are plainly 

ſo are alſo Chimaras, — Ftions,. and, mcer Suppoſitions, at - 
have no Exiſlence, 2 in Tho't;-as alſo the parts of a Con- 
tradiction, ſeparately taken; and tis only theſe, ben we 

u culd put them together, that amount to Notlung 3 for the 
Cannot in ht wah, be tho t of ſince the one removes 
. the o her by denying, and, in a Logical Senſe, deſtroying it: 
is 4455 I may io ſome ſort apprebend, and vchat ãt ax to be 
or without Light; but of 4 d Light, —. — 1 
"he ir bring all one, as a Light char is e Z 


Whatever any one can think With us, in ſome i 


— 9 —— 
— mann » - | 


renn ne nts acti a: 
7 yy n Wy COT * = . 
La” and ad Io Ma 


fort. Thing. and. ſe.rhey a ſine Thos of which 4i/tint 
Toots can be form'd. Nor is there any danger of miſtake 
kere, ſo long as by Thing we und jitagd — what is ſubjet 


to Thot. Bur we muſt take heed of making our $3 

2 ts * the Signs, but the Meaſure and — — of 
ing; 10,25 to account bags uit? dere ru 
dt of, a zox/ Ting, either ang. f 
one think eee or ' 
ee in the N 


en WL. mas 
8 1 f 
Nh A ö 


we can form 


2 = 2 Troth is 


never 


entfiel pf hac famous, 
ings (or the menner of their 
0 1, 2 my part, . anſwor, . 
5 5 that, an by them 
Meaſure, far 


a bs rene "ahh Ow | 
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Tt 8 
3 they ſem not to be the, very Subſtance it ſelf, not any þ art 
14 icherecf, in all Cafes: Nor doesir fully farishie, to ſay, they 
100 'are” certain Detetrminations or Denominations of t lit to 

FX whithithey belong? For it wia; farther be ask'd, is it No- 

— ting chat ſo Determines or enominates; or can it well 
wy BY befaid; chat thee very Being of the Thing modify'd; does It 
for it ſelf? Merhinks," the faireſt and moſt ingenvou$* Ati. 

co I wer were to ſay, that {6 far our Minds are fitted to gor that 
me By *they may, with good Reaſdh, take the Modes of Tia 
th = for diſtinct Subjects i Thot; but are not capable, it 
<_6 of inaking 4 det vagment of them, in therhlyes 3. 
— no more thun bf the , Aerermiind by hem, id. is. 
ee Fundamental Nature. And is It not enough for us to 
ney that we can reaſonably form ſbch and ſii differing Conh- 
\ bg detations ini Sue Bein gr? And may it not anſiver 1 he * 
* pürpoſes of Life as well as if we wete Rhee: inwardly at 
D 'thiro'ly with their Eſſence,” or is it not really to! 
no r pep heſt > an Hang E. Ai e it oopht, o 

g ake a u 10 ilſt, at every turn, 638-96 
me FF "With out Ne" 4 ultra * Hy; findib Be or av yy be finite - 
ine At e 7 pab 5 47 70 ging fully throdgh,” even with * 
ake = the] Thin Jo bow bach lf wich th 7 Kings che- 
ect Þ = . herr, ey, belong? Bur after all, gur Reaſon. 
100 q nly tells us, we 5 allo Moles to be Thizs "4 it. 


Ss 'Setife, br of age Chil, ee, 502 i 0 


uly | r OT en 
mm 9 8 Farther attem a Gt to the Funlaweh-,”! 
zod : fivi? 7 0 moſt Fs yh "ad unde, g 
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1G as they" Fall Er, ha, wr be to Jo 
i ithe virions Objeats of Th Which thay be 


4 


— 
n 


2 to ye bentef to che Supreme 580 Token y 
ict, 4 95 e ov d; o ag to be Thing 5 an o IT 
nds La ebenen Senſes” Ks may appear 


k "f thai etideavour. to giveof Thin $57 
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both, as to their Agreement and diſtinguiſhing Character; | 
Bethe ſeveral Objects of Thot are formaty dittinguiſh'd {as | 
we may farther ſhow) as havin this o chat Idea, not another: 
Yer ſome of thoſe divers bas differing Thees may be ſo 
ef as to be accounted of che ſame Sort, and to differ 
only (as Logicians expreſs it) Numerical), ſo as tbx is not | 
that; tho it ſhould be as like as one Egg, or as one Guinea, 
may be to another: But other Themes, differing more | 


'condiderably ; than they agree, may be firly accounted 
Thing of dive Kinds, 2 ifferings Za nal 


| 


"$ 7. Theintire Nature of this or that (whatever it be in | 


it. ſelf, and to him, before whom all things are naked and es | 
Is to us the Collection of all choſe various Objects of. | 
whichgoro conſtitute or make ir up iotire and full as ir = 5 Y 
* *k in every reſpect. And thoſe, we may fully gps wa 1 
, when the thing under Conſideration is no bevy, ours 3 

145 Mind has clearly taken up of this or that 15 1 

| We it were the Length of a Way, an Acre of Land 3 
Fn Shilliags in a Pound, rhe Vireuouſueſs or Vii Lang te 9 

ee of ſuch a Perſon or Action, the Mechaniſm oc artificial 
2 ol a ee .: But where we take inthe Work ar 2 
Nara, together with that of aur Mind or Hand, 


8 to lye ſomewhar ſtill hidden from us, ox but very 1 
us dly apprehended by us; ſorhat the ork of God appears i 
1 to us in one reſpect or other, always unſearchable : And we 


are forc d to 2 out our general 
ve can, witha 

.ceive to make u up the principal Stamina, 4 
h Account of a + OE, ox to be the Pak 71 its intire Na- 1 


8. Now Hee: in WIT ro Cod muſt involve 4 : | , 
wan aer, ; for we cannot in any meaſure dul 


ceive, gia 5 e copcining, that He », and indeed 4 
"vows but be The Name Henke e 1 
TL BY) The Rake Canin 


= | 


ir ſep 
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which, the wa of Analogy we draw our affirmative 
85 a e / „ > 300 cle by the 
N of Limits, and er marks of Imperfetian 
long 12 Creatures. Arid then, as to Things that 20 8 
mited and Contingent, they may be conſidet d, either, as Pr. 
mary and Leading, in the Fundamental Scale, which are a 
nd of Elements, or ab thoſe, which follow in the Secondary 


Gary containing 4 Set of Reſultances. In the former ſous 
Things will be Real, and exiſting g (whether they be thot of 
or not) potentially at leaſt, in their Natural Cauſes ; others 
will, be more purel Not ional, depending upon Tho! t, for 
what ſort of being have: The Real will be either Po- 
fitive or Negative; and even theſe may be actual and true : 
The Pofitive will be either more Permanent and Stable, or 
Tranſient and Fleeting ; The Permanent will be either 
3 (viz. Subſtance) or what is ſuſtain'd, and this 
ore immediately by the em! it ſelf, W f 
tall . Accident ; or mediarely b 
7 
the Mode of 
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Aug in ws, oc inthe higheſt Creature: as e. gr. that 


2 not onl y knows infinitely more than any Creature; but 


that he. indes Things i in a Manner, which we cannot poſ- 
ſibly conceive, as it is in God. There is at the Botrom, and 
as the-Grqund-work of all thoſe Glorious Attributes, under 
which we are forced ro think and ſpeak of God, an Infinite 
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which ſtands umder the Accidents and Modes. Now Sub- 


_ conſiderable Entity in reſpect of the Creatour; than Acc 


all ro the compleating of hint, as Accident may be conceiv' 4 
o do to Subſtance, "WHEN FEE mh ora ee 
' ding on him. 4.18 ö 


_ in it ſelf,” it has unqueſtionably theſe general Charaden 

1. That it ſtands, as a Being of 5 fl, not ſubjeRted in 
e (tho ſtill: depending — God); and (2.) That it 
ſuſtains the Form or Make, whereby it is a Being of ſuch 2 
kind, or ſort, and alſo the farcher, and more peculiar Make, 
wherel tis this ox that particular And chiefly um 
this 2d Character diedlaine of Subſtance is taken; 4. d. u 


{tance has Entity in à meaſure and manner infinitely beloy 
the Supreme Being; and yet ina fat higher Senſe, than wha Þ 
we have next to conſider, viz. 3 
$4. II, This or that Aceident, which has its | 
(whatever that is) thro' and by means of the Subſtance, = | 
in it is ſubjected, 'or to which it aþpertains, Thar the fell 
ſame Subſtance may admit of various and differing Tum 
cannot be doubred ; now the inadzquare, partial, and imper- Py 

"fect way of conceiving Things, to which we are accuſtom d 
and ſeem to be confin d, leads us to conſider firft, ſome wa, 
vhich receives this or chat Turn; and then ſomewhar 3 
as the Turn or Make it receives: But if we would ö. 
juſtly take the Matter, as it ſeems to lye in Nature, we ſhoull "3 
1 conſider the Male together with ſomewhat in be 
general, which is ſo made, in the Concrete rather than th: | 
1 by it — and the Make by ir ſelf, more 8 F 
ly: But if we t ake the latter by it (elf, we muſt 15. 1 
means, Conceive it as a Being of che ſame Rank and : 
with Subſtance, if at all diſtinq from it. The Samm of th | 
— Maner, once for all, ſeems to be this, as we confider Thing 
not ſo immediately in themſelves, but in the Ideas we hae 
of them, ſo we may diſtinguiſh of our Tho ts about theih, 11 
et to do it, wirhour determining, that the Things are T8 
divided in them fever, bur only: —— g. chat thete hb ir 
deed ſome Foundation or Occahon in and from a , 4 
_ ſelves, for the Ideas which we may- call Subſtantial, ——_ 
ral, Modal, &c. " 
{ d 5. Our idea of Accideds (if we rightly underſtand 1 
ſelres) gives no ſuch kind of Entity to Accident as was at 
tributed to Subſtance: And yet created Subſtance has a 40 I 
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denr, in refpect of Subſtance; for-it contribures ni 
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wr” 6. By Accident, is not here to be underſiood only what 


is accidental, or ha to this or that Subſtance for to 
RO os or that ſpecial Accident is indeed 
what may or may not be): nor yet muſt we take in al that 
may accidere or accedere, happen or be ſuperadded to this or 
that Subſtance : For that might be another diſtinct Sub- 
$ ance; as when Silver- wire is guilt with Gold, how ſmall ſo- 
ever it may be drawn, and conſequently how thin ſoever the 


Guilding t be, ſo as not to be capable of bearing the 
Air, by it 5 


: without the Silyer Wire within to ſup- 
; it; yet the Guilding may be conceiv'd, as a very ſmall 
follow Tube, that had no ſuch inner Support: Whenas Ac- 
cident as tis here defign'd cannot be conceiv'd with the de- 
nial of any Subſtance to Support it, tho' it may well be con- 
ſider d without conſidering this or that Subſtance; bur not 
clearly or diſtinctly without any at all, for the very Notion 
of Accident implies ſome or other Subſtance to which it be- 
longs ; and the Name is here deſiga d, in a limited Senſe of 
ſuch Attributes only as are refer'd immediately ro the Sub- 
ſtance without any thing intervening, as Extenſion is to Mat- 
ter; bur Figure ſeems ro belong more immediately ro Ex- 
tenſion, and to be in our way of Thinking a Mode of that 
Accident. | IT | 

$ 7. It is hete to be obſerv'd, and remembred, that in 
this Scale the Names, Accident, Mode, and Mode of a Mode, 
are limited to ſomewhar Subjected, and Supported, which is 
not only real, and affirmative, but alſo permanent, i. e. ſtan- 
ding, and abiding more or leſs in one State: Tho' the Tran- 
ent, the Negative, and the more purely notional Objects of 
Thot might likewiſe be call'd Accidents or Modes in the 
larger and more uſual Acceptation of thoſe Terms; as per- 
haps they have been alſo us d in this Eſſay, or may be ſome- 
times, but then, tis hop'd, it may appear by what accompa- 
2 bag in ſuch places. But to proceed, the next deſcen- 

8 ſtep is, 

$ 8. III, This or that Mode, underſtanding it of that, 
which more immediately determines this or that Accident as 
before explain d: To this it more nearly appertains, and 
might ſeem to be in a manner ſubjected in it, according to 
our Model of Thinking and Speaking, as it is in Subſtance, 
And thus the Accident ſeems to be conſider'd, as a kind of 
{ſecondary Subltance, and its Mode, as a ſecondary Accident; 
when yet we du well know, tis only the ptoper Subſtance, 
winch is the Fundamental Subject and Support of Modes, 
without which they cannot exiſt, nor would be rightly oy 

| | cety” 
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ceſy d, if we modlg deny der elitich der Wen w we 
Ir job or ſpeak of this or that Stone, as pr diviſible 1 


mports the mod or marmer of ceident [divi 
Fate refers to the Snbſtarice echt Seine, witch? Wr. 
viſible, bur with difficulty. 
Ab IV: Thib or that Md of 4 Node is 2 fncher demos 
or Sodſtance; and thete ntay Ne Remove 
under the ſatnle beben teen; or for diſtinction, ve mi 
call tlie Mode of a Mode a Sechn dl rare Mode, and (6 on ax 
cao, may r n And tho we are not to apprehend Io 
110 diſtin E 
lainly, in our imperfect and broken way of *concei\ ing 
5 tiaty diſtin Modes of Being, or a ſort” of cumulative 
Kuribute made up of an Accident with the Train of "Mode 
icdraws with it. 
S 16, By way of Iaſtance, if we'wouhi'very d 
ay Snfidet che moſt exrenfive ufefulneſs of 'a-right 


it fuperadded to che rexforting Capacity of that Thinking I 
For, ML Rt this or that oof if hon" d, we bi 4A 
hefe, (1.) A particular Sabſtance, * thi or thin Sol, (20 
Aeeldent beloiiging mort immediately to that Subſtance, vn. 
4 "Power. (3.) A Mode which ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes 4 


that Ne vi . Thinking ſo that the Power is capadle of 
chat Act, whether it exerr it ſelf in actual Thinking or no. 
e Mode of chat Mode. (or Secondirate-Mode) vix. a 


Mag Captcity more immediately belonging ro Thinking, 
6 085 wi 9 (5.) A Mode of the laſt fore- 


a Go Mode, (or zu- rate- Mode) viz. an Habit ſupetadded. 
Mode or this, (or qth-rate-Moge) viz. that the Habir 

bs right. 655 A farther (Which we may cal a 5th-rate) 
Mode wii 2. the 20470 fs 00 tht Rectittide, or of the Ha- 
WKA yer fitther, or 6therare-Mode, he Ex 

refit SF itt Ofefitoih : and, () The frnifting Mode, 
i. c. the degtee of that” Extertien, as higheſt, the n exten- 


hive, And tho ſuch a Length as this is very ſeldom or nevet 
yer ir is nor infrequent to have the Subject, rhe Power, 


e Ae BS ald the Degree of chat Habit under conſideration. 
15 17 have had N tow minute ſoever the Mode of 


a Mode m uche be, i yet confider'd as permanent; bur rhe g 


wo next Objects of Tho t will be of a Hint and flecting 

ature, bs conſiſting in Motion: And we have, 

'*$ 11, V, This or that Action, whether it be a proper Lo- 
cal Motion of the whole Being from or in its place, or of 2 
Part only; or be ſame what Analagous thereto, which we can- 
yot 0 calihy or clearly chnteive; as ſuppoſe it were the let 

rng 
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ing gur ſelves to o h ome ink, or to pu 
the ing 55 gi mg. a Poſtu nt But, 15 19 75 it be in it ſelf 
or in et re 81 1 20 A 150 has al 11555 this, C -haraQer ;' 
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Pringiple, an ken e eps to belon only. to e 

l ſo that a 1 18 55 er er oy 22 65 moves, 1 5 

2 tho! 14 705 8 appear io e that way . ſelf W dis really * 
ght | from a a Force, wherewit it has been a ach mpreſs d, 27 
"I ch is at preſent put upon it, agreeah 130 ay and 
Ho BY Make of — Stone it ſelf, as being 7 _ which ope- 
are rare acoo to the antes Medium thro which the 
1 * to f . for it paſſes ph greater difficulty, thro' a 
ive very thick Medium, than thro ther which ive thin. Now 


the - Counter-part of Action is Paſſion ; whenloever the Ob- 
jet whereon it termĩnates is capable of being moy'd, alter d, 
or any way affededby it : for, 

5 12. VI, This or chat Paſſion is either Motion conſider das 
impreſs d, or ſome other Alteration, as, and whilſt it is pro- 
duc d and receiv d: For we here intend the Aﬀedion, as it 
is infiers, not in facto eſſe, as tis producing, not when iris 177 
ally produc'd ; fo. ; ſo tis permanent and abiding moxe or leſs; 
not tranlienr and fleetip 8 Motion is. "Tis Paſſion, when 
the Eye, t ether with the Animal Spirits and Brain are 
moy d and affe by the Rays of Light reflected from ſome 
viſible Subſtance, and the Mind Ninfes 125 to 52 | 
and che; byt that its Attendance and Ob ſervation 18.4 
meer Paſſion cannor. ſo well be allow'd ; tho! tis not to be 


doubted but the may be ſomerimes conſtrain d thereto, 
7 15 the ber Ale 5 1 an be la or 
greeing, alſo in ſtrong 5. For certain 
can rein jm che "Mind d wath this 'orchge 925 
TIO 15 urn of, ft when, he f 0 
eb wn; whep.kk lers.x Jett ro,cophder of any Thupg,, 5 4p 


form an imaginative Re Fc, — this is much rat 


ohe 127 een e high e e Per- | 
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ation is mov d, and 15 5 
nerenpon, eee do attei 


$ 13: It . t. ſy call'd Patton, when 
thee, is no * More. an e in the Sub ec, ig * 
which the Adion is Wt e. Er. to be Thot on, or Spokengf, 8 
is in it ſelf properly no Faſſion ;. tho a Perſon may be ſome 
way or other affe ted thereupon, in caſe he know, that he is 
well or ill Spoken of, or That on by ſuch, as he is concegn'd, . 
wichal,” 'or for whole Sentiments he has a regard: Bart 8 
a 
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tis his being pleas d br diſpleas d, which is properly the Paſ. 
ſin ; tior the being prais'd or dead, which in and by it 
ſelf do's not affeꝶ the Perſon at all, but dffly as he may conli- 
der of ir, and according to the Reflections be makes upon it 
agreeably ro the Temper an i Diſpoſition bf his Mind or Bo- 
dy, or of both togerhet. A Man's being Spoken of, Thot 
on, Lov'd, Fear'd, G.. ait indeed in therhſelves only {6 
many relative and extrinſecal Denominations ot Conſidera- 
tions about him, not any ching of Paſſion ſubjected in him as 
when he feceives Inſtruttion, ot Correction, Reward or Pu- 
niſhment, . H,. | | | 

$. 14. Thus far we have obſerv'd wor what is of ah af. 
firmarive of poſitive Nature; we procced to what is Nega- 
tive, and Here we have, 

VII, This or that Privation, or the abſence of what ought 
to be in this or that Subſtance, Accident, Mode, c. accor- 
ding to the uſual courſe of Nature, or the Rule of Duty : 
As Blindneſs, i. e. the total want of Sight, or a ' Deficiency 
therein, in Man at any Age whatſoevef, ot in ſome ork 
Creatures after rhey are ſo many Days Old; Culpable De- 
fes as the total or partial Want of ſuch good Principles o. 
Inclinations, as otighr to be in Angels or Men. Now, tho 
Privarion be not an aflirmative Thing; yet it is plainly a ver 
conſiderable Subject ot Thot, as drawing with or after it no 
fanall Conſequences in relation to what is ſo or ſo Defeftive; 
an humane living Body without Sight or Hearing, Hands or 
Feet, and eſpeci 1 all of them muſt be far differi 
from what it ſhould be by the uſual Courſe of Nature 2 
fo the Mind without ſome degrees of Knowledge and Virtue, 
muſt be diſagreeing to the Rule of Moral Obligation, and lye 
| d many ways to Sin and Sorrows, Privation may be 

conſider d as ſomething (i. e. ſome Object of Tho't) fubjefted 
in, or rather, apperraining to the Subſtance; 8 Se. 
— 4 is ſo depriv'd of what it might and thould farther 


Ve. | 

$ 15. VIII, This or that meer Negation is fimply the Abſence 
of this or that Subſtance, Accident, Mode, &c. where it is 
not requir'd either by the courſe of Nature or any Rule of 
: As in the Characters of not-a-Spirit, not- living, not- 
bearing, not-ſeeing, &s. apply'd to this ot that Store; no- 
learned, not- pio, &s. to a' Briite-Creature, Thefe, and 
other Negatives may be matter of Tho't, and even Naching 
it ſelf may have abundance of Notions form d about it in the 
way Of Neęation; fince every poſitive Thing whatſoevet 
may be deny'd of; of (Which cones all to ont) affirmed ay 


Chep y. Improvement of Reaſon. 57 
a Negation, as thar py, br not God, or an Angel, or 


i 


Man, Sc. or that it is not- not- an-Angel, not- a-Man, 
Se. not all, or ſome of theſe together, in ſhort that it ĩs not 
quite ſo conſiderable as Privation, but meerly and fimply a 
Negation of Entity, and indeed of any poſitive Idea what - 
ſoever. 8 

$ 16. Yet it may deſetve to be noted, that in affirmitig 4 
Negative we often ſeem to intend ſomewhar farther than in 
denying che Affirmative, as in ſaying a Stone is n9t—iving, or 
as Logicians give it in Latin, noten, we ſeem at leaſt to 
mean that it is ſome poſitive Thing or Being, which tho' i 
have not Life, yet has ſome other affirmative Attributes. 
But in this Senſe tis not to be reckon'd a meer Negation, bur 
T rather an indeterminare (which they uſually call an infinite) 
Affirmation attended with a Negation. 
8987. And we may ſemetimes uſe the Afirmation of 2 
: Negative, as the moſt comprehenfive way of affirming, as if 
cy Iſay, Oume naturaliter nim-audiens eſt etiam naturaliter non- 
bbquens, ev'ry not-hearing Being, that is naturally ſuch is 
2 alſo naturally a not-ſpeaking Being; I deſign by che Term, 
not- hearum, a multitude of poſitive Beings, as Earth, Water, 

Stone, and indeed whatever elſe is naturally without Hear- 
ing; but by the other Negative, nor-ſpeaking, I intend not 
co aftirm any ot her Action, much leſs every one beſides that 


of poking! | IE . 
818. Oftentimes by a Negative-term we aim at ſome- 
2 what Affirmative, which we cannot perhaps betrer expreſs, 
or diſtinctly conceive; as in applying, infinite to God, im- 
[1 mortal to our Souls, irrational to Brutes, &s. In ſach caſes 

# what we do more diſtinctly Speak or Think is Negative, but 
vrhat we are aiming at is rather an Affirmative of” which we 
want the more clear and diſtinct Idea. | 
$ 19. Even the mere Negation which we here deſign, is 
conſiderd in our way of Thinking, as if it were ſomewhat, 
not barely as it can be thought of, but as it gives the Mind 4 
differitig Idea of the Fhing propounded with the Negation; 
and the Thing is indeed thereupon really differing from hat 
it would otherwiſe be, yet not by adding any thing to it but 
by taking ſome what from it, and it may be ſometimes by the 
imply'd, or ſuppoſed Subſtitution of ſomewhat elſe in its 
place, as rot-well-bred, leads the Mind to think of what is 
oppofire to good Breeding, and to conceive a Man with that 

Negative Character is to give him that of C/owniſh or Rude: 

But thus tis indeed ſome what more than meer Negation; 

yet ey'n thy we conceive as a — Attribute belonging to 
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the Subject; but ſhould take heed of placing it higher in the 
Scale of Things than we ought.  _ N N 
| ꝛ0. Nor ſhould we ordinarily uſe a Negative to deter. 
mine any Subject, but where there is danger it would elſe he |? 
tho t to have what ir really has not belonging to ir, as in ſay. F 
ing an Ape is irrational, or not-rational as Man 3 Such a one 
is not Wiſe tho he be Learned. To ſay, this or that is impeſſbt 
is the ſtrongeſt kind of Negation; and to be inconſiſtent i 
indeed to be impoſſible; as that God who is Holy, ſhould be 
the Author of Sin: Or that he, who is Juſt, ſhould cor. 
ſtrain bis Creatures to Sin, and then condemn them for Þ 
ſinning. ; 
$ 21. Privations and Negations really and truly ar, 
whether we think of them or not: But there are Subjects d 
Tho'r, which depend upon Tho'r, as, | 
IX, This or that Formality, or ſpecial Conſideration re | 
lating to this or that Thing: Of theſe there may be diver, 
and ſometimes very many belonging to the ſelf- ſame Thing; 
for each diſtinct Attribute may be diſtinaly conſider'd, and 
tho it will ſtill be marerzally the ſame Thing when conceiy i 
or repreſenced with ths Attribute, as with that; yet its At 
tributes in their own proper Nature and Idea will be form: | 
ly differing, yea, tho they ſhould be juk alike : as in a Cube 
or Dye, the Body confider'd 4, long differs from the (ame |? 
conſider d as broad, or as deep; and the Length, Bread 
and Depth, are not the ſame Thing, nor have the ſame Idei 
tho' they be exactly equal; ſo that any one fide may be 
taken for the Length, any other adjoining ſide for the Breadth, 
and that which is adjoining to them both, for the Depth « 3 
TR Tu of abies de, a 
22. Tis of abſolute Neceſſity, that in . ing 0! 
Speaking, we attend to what in Logic or Metaphyſich i 
-call'd rhe Formaln Ratio, i. e. the formal and diſtinct conk | 
deration under which a Thing is taken; we cannot ele 
think or ſpeak appoſitely to the Point in Hand; nor indeed | 
ſo much as juſtly and accurately take what is nicely offerd 
upon any Argument. When a Way is ſpoken of as meaſurl, | 
we muſt conſider it as long, not 4s broad; Man may be thot 
or ſpoken of either as to hy ſubſtantiality in general, or as 10 
-the Materiality of his Body, or the Spirituality of his Soul, | 
-Þr his Thinking Power, or actual Thot, or as to his pecu- ; 
lar Diſpoſition, or Age, or Relation, Cc, and according 
ſuch or ſuch things are to be affirm'd or deny d of him. And 
here let it be carefully noted, that there is a formal Diffence 
between Subſtance in Man and the Subſtantialiry of Man, 1 
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59 
ſo betwixt his Matter, and Mater:lity, and that Subſtance is 
not Subſtantialiry it ſelf nor Matter, Materiality it ſelf; the 
long way is not the very Length of the way conſider d Ab- 
ſtractly from it. 1 5 2 

62 3. X. And Laſtly, This or that Fiction or mere Suppoſi- 
tion, which may be either our Error and Miſtake, when we 
do nor intend it /o: or elſe formally and properly a Fiction 
or Suppoſition when we ſo deſign: Thx latter is more com- 
monly obſerv'd and given forth & ſuch; but the former more 
uſually, as in Parables, and Fables, deliver d without expreſs 
or direct Notice of its being a Fiction; and yer may carry 
in and with it ſufficient Marks of its being intended for no 
other; elſe it were to be counted a Falſhood, and where the 
Expreſſions that have been tacitely, at leaſt, agreed to be us d 
in fack a Senſe do in rhat Senſe miſreport and contradict the 
Apprehenſion of him that uſes them, I think is may be call'd 
a Moral Untruth, or Lye; tho' the thing ſo deliver'd ſhould 
bappen to be true; and tis generally agreed it muſt be ſo, 
where we were antecedently obliged ro acquaint him we 
ſpeak to with our real Sentiment. | 5 | 

$ 24. The matter of Suppoſitions and Fictions is always 
taken from what is ſome where or other, one way or. other 
in Nature; tho they are not properly founded in Nature as 
the formalities are of which we ſpoke before. We cannot 
conſiſtently up Suppoſition or Fiction to che Supreme 
Being, ſo as to feign another Supreme, which would imply 
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12 Contradiction; none can be truly God who is not the ſame. 
3 God: Nor can we conſiſtently ſuppoſe him nor ro be, or to 


be other than he is, who neceſſarily both s and alſo what be 
1. But whatſoever implies no Contradiction in it ſelf, or to 
any thing elſe which neceſſarily is, or is ſuch, may be ſup- 
pos d as if ir did exiſt; and ſure it might, if God ſaw fir, for. 


ve cannot conſiſtently think beyond what he can do, nor in- 


deed ſo far as his Omnipotence can go. 
5 25, Our Idea of a Fiction or Suppoſition, object- 


irely taken * then right, when we rightly conceive 


what are the Things or Matters of Thot, how they are put 
together or divided; and that tis but a Fiction or Suppoſiri- 
on, not what really is, or is really ſo. The Uſe of it is for 


Illuſtration, Inſtruction, Ineitement, and Advantagious De. 


lighr, and ſometimes for ation, or for Confutation, 
when the Point to be confuted may be.ſhown, Fr age the Suy- 
boſitioa thereof, to infer ſamewhar certainly falſe or abſurd. 
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$ 26. It is to be obſerv'd, that Action, Paſſion, Privari- 
on, Negatien, Formality, and Fidion may each have their 
Modes, and Modes of thoſe Modes; but then they will be 
ſaited to the Subjects, whereto they reſpectively belong, and 
for diſtintion, may be cal'd Active, Paſſive, Privative, Ne- 
gative, Formal, and Fictitious: And alſo the following Reſul- 
tances may have their peculiar Modes and farther Modes ſui- 
red ro Combinations, Separations, Abſtraſtions, Relations, 
and Expreſſions, which may be call d Combining Separating, 
Abſtracting, Relative and Expreſſive Modes. 


— 
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CHAP. VIII. 


$ 1. EROM the foregoing Scale or Gradation of fuck 
| Things, as we might call Elements, there are far- | 
ther matters of Tho'r ariſing, which we may term, as before | 
Reſultances, in the mentioned ways of farther and more ob- 
ſervadle Combination, Separation, Abſtrattion, Relation, ard 
Expreſſion: I ſay, farther and more obſervable, becauſe |? 
there was ſome what of theſe in the preceding Scale ; Eflence | 
being combin d with Exiſtence in the ſeveral Particulars there 
referr'd to; Subſtance mentally Separated, or rather ab{{rat 
ed, from its Accidents Modes, St. as alſo cheſe from it ani! 
from each other; yer ſo as ſtill to imply a mutual Relation; ÞY 
nor could any of them be deliver d without employing 
Expreſſion for that. purpoſe. TREE. : 
& 2. Now theſe . Ways and Methods of taking 
Things are in themſelves Objcfs of Thot; And beſides thi | 
they haye already furniſh d, will afford us many more 
from che foregoing Heads, and from among themſelves inn 
thoſe which follow; eſpecially in regatd of the farther and! 
farther Combinations, Separations, Abſtraftions, Relatios 
and Expreſſions which may ariſe; as for Inſtance Expreſim! | 
may be drawn from all or moſt of the mentioned Heads, and 
alſo may be heap d one upon another in the farther and va- 
rious Expreſſion of Expreſſions: For as Tho'ts are the Sign |? 
of Things, ſo articulate Sounds ate the moſt uſual Expreſſſem 
of Thot, common writing ef thoſe Sounds, and Short-hand 
of chat Writipgz beſides that ſome Words are ug'd to e- 
preſs or explain the meaning of others, and one Language o 
interpret another. And after all we can ſay or think of Sub- 
ſtance Accident, Ge. ot of Combinations, Separations, G. 
1 ; w 
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who can tell what farther Advances might be made by un- 
ſearchable Wiſdom and Almighty Power? But to proceed, 
we may endeavour, as we can, to conſider, 

$ 3. I, This or that Combination of whatſoever farther 
Degree, viz. The Things conjoin d, and alſo the way and 
manner of their Conjunction: Suppoſe it were two or more 
particulars of the former Scale, or of this, or of both roge- 
ther, whether under the ſame or differing Heads in either, as 
they may be apprehended thro' Miſtake, ſuppoſed with De- 
ſign, or found in Reality exiſting together in ſome Being, or 
Ser of Beings, or other Objects of Thot. As if it were erro- 
neouſly held that there are three diſtin Souls, the Vegeta- 
tive, Senſitive, and Rational, in one Man; or one Soul, for a 
faint Illuſtration of the Bleſſed Trinity, ſuppos'd to animate 
three diſtin Bodies; or laſtly a Body and Soul conceiv'd as 
united in the Humane Nature. As to miſtaken Combina- 


= tions, what we have to do is to detect, evict, and reject them; 
I as to the ſuppos'd, ro ſee they be not inconſiſtent, and then to 
7 improve them: But tis of thoſe which rely exiſt, I would 

19 chiefly ſpeak. = 
= | $ 4. Now to the making of finite Beings, or ſome of 
3 their Appendages and Appurtenances, there is at leaft, ac- 
ons cording to our imperfett way of conceiving them, a real 


ry Combination, ſuppoſe of this or that Subſtance, it may be 
4 of divers, with a Set or divers Sets of Accidents, Modes, 
perhaps with farther Modes, Actions Paſſions, Privations, 
and certainly not without manifold Negations at leaſt im- 
"mr ply'd in the poſirive Nature, and thoſe might all be ſumm'd 
up in that one comprehenſive Negation {Nothing more], 


15 Which if added, would be indeed a finiſhing ſtroke, but 

"9m | commonly it muſt be too bold as implying we had before 

wie PE given a perfect Account of all that was any way compriz'd in 

vr ſuch Object, or belonging to it. 

had S 5. By way of Inſtance, This or that Man may be con- 

107 ceiv'd, as a Combination of two differing Subſtances ; the one, 
ar | viz. his Soul, having ſuch Powers, improv'd ot deprav'd by 

| | ſuch Habits, theſe rais d or faln to ſach a Degree, ſo acting, 

10 * ſo affected, with ſuch Natural and Moral Defeds, and with 

on 1 a multitude of Negative Axtributes, ſome of which perhaps 

* : were fit to be mention d, as ſuppoſe he were truly Wile, tho 
jane i not very Witty ; not Sad, tho Serious, &s: as to his other 

lad Subſtance, the Body, we may conceive it to be of ſuch a Na- 

Ty ture, to have ſuch inwards Parts, and outward Shape, De- 

| form d or Comely, and that to ſuch a Degree, fit to be em- 

dry. ploy'd in ſuch Action, fo or ſo mov'd, it may be wanting 
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ſome part, or having ſomewhat redundant, not Beautiful, 
tho; — Braky not Strong, tho Big, &.: But it would be 
too adventurous to ſay, there is no farther particular Acci- 
dent or Mode, c. belonging either to his Soul or Body. 
| ) 6. As to the way and manner of Combination, it appears 
in ſome Caſes to be ſomewhat alike in Nature and Art: As, 
(1.) By Comprehenſion or Comprizal of various and diſtindt 
Things, as inthe ſame common Recepracle, ſuppoſe in the 
infinite, or in ſome finite Mind ſurveying them at once ; in 
he fame Book, or Houſe, or Cabiner, or in the World as 
tis the Comprehenſion of all Things, or at leaſt of all finite 
Things. (2.) By Concidence or Agreement in ſome Artri- 
bute, as being of one Place, Age, Kind, Sort, ©s. (3.) B 
Concurrence, as of Bodies tending to a common Point 
athering about it; or of Men joying in Civil or Sacred 
— 4 being of the ſame Opinion or Party; having the 
ſame Intereſt, &s. (4.) By Contiguity, as the Particles in 
Water, or an Heap of Sand. (55 By Commixtion, whe- 
ther of groſſer parts, as of Stones, Metals, Ic. in the Earth; 
or of tiner Particles, as in a Medicinal Compound, or in the 
Blood. (6.) By Colligation, as in a Fagot, or in a Bud. 
D* By Contexture or Interweaving, as of Threads in 
Cloath, and Fibres in the Leaves of Trees. (8. To in- 
ſtance no more in this kind) by Complication, or the Twi- 
ning and Twiſting together of long and tough Parts, as in 
Thread and Cords ; in the groſſer Nerves and Ligaments, 


* 


" "ao 

8 7. But there are Combinations yet more conſiderable, 
as (i.) By the Continuity and Conſiſtency of ſmaller Parti- 
cles holding together, ſo as to make up larger Bodies. (2.) By 


the Coalition of Things, which according to our Model of 


Apprehenſion are in themſelves very differing, and yet fall in 
together into one Being, as Subſtance and Accidents, Force 
impreſs d and Motion with the Thing, which is mov'd, &,. 
(3.) By the Coniunction and vital Union of ſuch differi 
Subſtances as the Soul and Body in Man, ſo as they ſhoul 
in ſuch manner murually affect and be affected by and thro' 
each other. And if we may here touch upon whar is Super- 
natural. (4) The Myſtical Union of Chriſt and Believers 
as partaking of the ſame Holy Spirit. (5.) The perſonal 
Union of ſuch differing Natures as thoſe of God and Man in 
our Saviour; and (6.) The Subſtantial Union of the Three, 
whom we commonly call Perſons in God. + ot | 
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u bat is disjoin d, and the manner how. What is here ap- 
prehended by Miſtake, ſhould be ſearch d out and rectify d; 


vhat is deſignedly —_ or feign'd muſt be conſiſtent 

Z with it ſelf and other Thi | 
© ceiv'd and apply d ro ſome fir — but our main Buſi- | 
y 


may be /o conceiv'd, as when ſome part or degree of a Thing 


they cannot be rightly conceiv'd, as exiſting without the Sub- 


Abſtraction, or the Conſidering of ſomewhat without conſi- 


conſidering, is what either actually is, or really may be ſe- 


l other, with which ir was ſome way combin'd, as one Stone 


— — 
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$ 8. Our Apprehenſion of Combinations, is ſo far right 
as we rightly underſtand whar are the Things combin'd, and 
what the manner of their Combination. And hence it is, 
thatwe are ſo much in the Dark as to thoſe complicated Na- 
tures, which furniſh out the Univerſe ; becauſe we know fo 
very little of the Particulars, combined in them, or how they 
are put together: And yer, no doubr, we do, or may know, 
what is needful and convenient for us in our preſent State. 


What we have next to conſider is, 
5 9. II, This or chat Separation, of whatever Degree: 


that it may be rightl; con- 


neſs here is with Separations made, or which at leaſt 
is indeed ſever d from the Reſidue, not as Subſtance from Ac- 
cident, Mode, Sc. or theſe from ir or one another, whilſt 


ject to which they belong. 
$ 10. The Separation here deſign'd, is more than an 


dering ſomewhat elſe, when yer it cannot be ſo much as con- 
ſiſtently conceiv d to be without it: But what we are here 


ver d and taken away, as (1.) One intire Thing from ſome 


from an Heap, or one Friend from another by Alieniation, 
Diſtance or Death. (2.) Some Part or Particle of a Body 
from the reſt, as in the wear of Utenſils, or in Diſmembring, 
(3.) Some Attribute loſt whilſt the Subject continues, and is 
perhaps other ways the ſame as it was. (4.) Some degree of 
an Accident, Mode, Action, Paſſion or Privation gone, 
whilſt the reſt continues, and the Subſtance is not diminiſh d; 
bur remains intire and undivided, and is it may be in its 
own Nature indiviſible. Water may become leſs Hot with- 
out being leſs ned in Quantity, and the Mind leſs contented, 
tho ir cannot, in Subſtance, be leſs than it was. 
$ 11. And yer farther, -(5.) Some ſort of Attributes can- 
not be divide without their Subject, yet with it, they eaſily 
may: As the Weight and Figure of a Body may be divid 
with it, tho' not otherwiſe : So the number of Soldiers in 
an Army, with the Army. (6.) Abſtract quantity may be ſe- 
parated into the parts of which it was — up; Magnitude, 
| F 4 Number, 
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Number, Duration, and the Degrees of Intention may be 4 


taken by parts. (7.) Other Complex Ideas may be relolv'd 


into the ſeveral diſtinct Notions therein compriz d: and | 
(8.) Many, even of thoſe Ideas, which may be call'd, com- 
paratively, Simple, have yer their common and diſtuaguith- þ3 


ing Characters The Perception we have of Light may be 
confider'd, as it comes by or thro' a ſenfible Organ, and par- 
ticularly by the Eye, and tho' we can't accurately detine we 
may deſcribe it, as a Perception we take in chiefly from the 
Sun, being pleaſant if not too intenſe, ſerving to the diſco. 
very of Colour, &c. 

5 12. By what has been offer'd, it may ſeem, chat the 
Separation of which we ſpeak is nor always (tho it may be 
in divers Inſtances) the Reverſe or Reſolution of rhe Combi- 
nation before treated of, particularly when there is only ſome 
Degrees of an Accident abated, bur whilſt thoſe are loft, the 
reſt continue ſtill combined with the Subject. 


$ 13. As to the way and manner of Separation, (1.) There | 


may be an Idea of 2h. Separate from the Idea of that, and 


withour implying any Relation to it in very many Caſes, and 
indeed, whenever we conſider Things that are Abſolute, | 


ſich, in themſelves: The Idea of Philip as the Father of Alex 
ander is indeed diſtinct from that of A/-xander, but nor ſtrict- 
ly ſeparate from it as the Idea of King Philip's Perſon is from 
that of Alexander's. (2.) We may confider this or that as if 
it were actually ſeparated; tho it be not; whilft we know tis 


poſſible to be fo: The living Body, chat has now its Arms 


and Legs, may be conceiv'd as if it were actually without 
them. Theſe two Sorts may be term'd in ſome ſenſe Mental 
Separations, bur eſpecially the latter: We proceed to what 
is Real in one way or other, and 

'S 14. 73.) There may be in the ſame intire Body a linea 
Separation, as by a Line drawn on Paper, or the Appearance 
of a Crack in firm and ſolid Marble. 4.) We may take up 
only ſome part of what lay together, in a Thot, a Sentence, 


2 Book, an Houſe, an Age, or in the World, to be the Sub- 
ject of our Conſideration or Diſcourſe. (5.) The parts or 
ev'n ſmaller Particles of a Body may be locally diſtanc d from 
each other. (s.) Where they remain ſtil! Contiguous to each 
other, yet the Band or rye of Union may be taken away, as in 
unglewing or otherways unfaſt ning what was ſome way 


faft ned together: Yea, (7.) The Continuity of a Body may 
be diffolv'd as in Breaking, Cutting, Rending, Oc. and 


(8.) Some inward Particles may be ſeverd from the reſt, as in 


Diſtilling and drawing off Spirits, Je. (o.) The * | 
- 11 ; 14 
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Life may be broken, and the Vital Principle in Brutes (what- 
over that be) diſcharg d, as in ſeparating the Blood from the 
Body, ( 16.) The Humane Soul may be diſſodg d and disjoined 
from its Body: Tho' neither Death, nor any ching elſe 
ſhall ſeparate thoſe who are truly join'd and adhere to Chriſt, 
from the Love of God. Ty 

$ 15. (.) There may be (as has been intimated) a Par- 
tition of ſome Accidents or Modes, together with their Sub- 
ject, viz, when they depend upon the Bulk or Figure of it; 
and this may be call d a double Separation perform d at once 
as when we part the weight of any Stone, or the Virtue 
Foree of a Load- ſtone with the Stone it ſelf. (12. And in 
the lait place) Where Accidents or Modes, Sc. are ſuch as 
may be intended or remitted without increafing or diminiſh- 
ing the Subſtance of their Subject, in ſuch Caſe there may 
be a lowering the Degree of ſuch Attributes without other- 
wiſe affecting the * : We may well conceive only a 
ſeparared part of the Heat to remain in the Water, when ir 
has begun to cool ; and only ſome degree of former Lear- 
_ ro abide in the Mind, when the reſt is forgotten and 
or, 


— 


CHAP. IX. 


d 1. 1 proceed now to treat much more largely of the three 
4 remaining Heads; and ſhall in the next place con- 
r. 


III, This or that Alſtract in of whatſoever other Sort or 
farther Degree, than has been yet obſerv d, or inſiſted on in 
this Eſſay. And we are here to conſider ¶ hat is abſtracted, 
and inwhat way. Now that is abſtracted, which is taken by 
it ſelf to be conſider d or apply d alone, tho? it could not be 
conſiſtentiy judg d, that it do's or can exiſt alone: For if 
that might be, it ought ta he ac counted, as has been ſhewn, 
rather a Separation than Abſtraction. 

$ 2. The former Scale was indeed, according to this ac- 
count, made up. of Abſtnactions and by Abſtraction; for 
this or that particular Subſtance was. abſtracted from its Ac- 
cidents, Modes, &c. as alſo this or that particular Accident, 
Mode, Se. from rhe Subſtance, and from each other: Yet 
we did not there confider the Particularity under its diſtinctive 
Characters fr mel; but rather materialh, i. e. what is a 

particular 
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3 
particular Subſtance, Accident, &c. but rather & a Subſtance 
Accident, Ge. than à à particular one; for we did not there 
fer our ſelves to obſerve the Thu-neſi, or That-neſs of it, if ] 
may be allow'd to ſpeak in Engliſh, as Logicians have long 
taken the Freedom to do in Latin. 101 

8 3. And tho we took up the Common Nature, or ra- 
ther the common Idea of Subſtance, Accident, Mode, Get; 
yet we did not then oblige our ſelves to attend ſo directly to 

its being common; but apply d it to ſome or other particular 

Subſtance, Accident, Mode, &c, without ſetting our ſelves 
there to obſerve that the Idea might, 4 4 common one, be ap- 
ply'd to any Subſtance, Accident, Sc. reſpectively: I ſay, 
the Idea or Notion, for indeed there is no ſuch thing as a com- 
mon Nature; but if we will ſpeak properly and ſtrictly the 
Nature of this or that Subſtance, Accident, &c. do's ſo pe- 
culiarly belong to the individual Subſtance, Accident, Ge. 
that it cannot in that way belong to any other, how like ſo- 
ever it might be; for ſtill it is nor the ſelf-ſame, nor has the 
ſelf- ſame Natute or Attributes, tho they may be repreſen- 
ted by the ſame Notion or Idea, if we take not in the parti- 
cularity, i. e. its being this or that Subſtance, Accident, Go. 
not another. 2 
8 4. Bur we are now to conſider more at large, whatever 
may be abſtraded and bow, To begin with the former, what- 
ſoever is truly diſtinguiſhable by a diſtin Idea, yer not ſepa- 
rable, ſo much as in Notion, (as has been ſhewn) may be 
abſtracted: and therefore, (I.) The individuality or particu- 
larity of this or that, whatever it be; or the confideration of 
its being thx or that, not any other, but differing from all 
others of the ſame Sort, and even from ſuch, as may exactly 
reſemble it, yet are none of them the ſelf ſame with it. 
(2.) The Species, or Sort, which may be abſtracted (as ſhall 
be ſhown) from the Particularities in an Idea, which may 
agree to ſuch particular Beings or Things in common. 

(3.) The Genus, or Kind, from the differing Sorts in a more 
common Idea comprehending and containing no more, chan 
what may extend and agree to all the Sorts, and all the Par- 

ticulars under them. (4.) The yet higher and more general 
Kinds, from the lower, which in reſpect of them, are but 

Sorts ; tho' they be alſo Kinds, as having not only Individu- 

als, but thoſe of differing Sorts, under them. ae bes 
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ung Character, which determines the 
chat, not another. And here we do not ſo directly attend to 
che Nature it ſelf ; but rake up certain diſtinguiſhing Marks, 
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$ 5. We may likewiſe abſtract, (5.) any Attribute or 
Set of Attributes, whether they make the diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racter of the Individuals, or of the Sort, or Kind, or higher 
Kind: Or that they be Properties, or common Accidents; 
for indeed any one or more Attributes together may be 
abſtracted from the Subject to which they belong, how inſe- 
parable ſoever they might be really, as Properties always 
are; tho none of them can be ſo much as conceiy d without 


2 Reference, at leaſt imply d, to ſome or other Subject, and 
indeed to this or that particular Subject, whenever a parti- 
cular Accident, Mode, &c. is abſtracted: Th» Whitenels is 
the Whiteneſs of :b Paper, and of bi very Piece. 


$ 6. As to the way and manner Alſtraction, I ſhall ex- 
plain ir, Firſt, In reference to r the Indi vidua- 
| ing to be tl ot 


which may be nothing more than ſome extrinſick and acci- 


dental Denominations belonging to the Nature; as the Man 


whom I ſaw at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place, &s; whatever were 


chat Humane Nature, which I aſcribe to him, tis his being 


0 ſeen by me, which I now attend to abſtractly; yer nor de- 


Inying the Nature, bur referring to ir, and indeed to the pai - 
Licular Humane Nature of that Perſon. 


$ 5, The Particularity of Adam, by way of Inftance, 


may be thus abſtractly ſer forth, One, whoſe Body was im- 
mediately form'd out of the Nuft, and into whoſe Noſtrils 
God breath'd the Breath of Life, whereby he became a Liv- 
Wing Soul: Or, in a more general way, Adam might be 
pointed out by his beginning to exiſt at ſuch preciſe Time in ſuch 
Wpreciſe Place, and thus the Particularity of any Man, and of 


very many Things may be fundamentally Stated ; fince only 


WF this or that one began to exiſt exactly at ſuch a Moment of 
Time, and in this or that determinate Compaſs or Point of 


Space: I have ſaid, Fundamental ; for indeed the formal 
and intire Particularity conſiſts of all the Parts and Attributes 
belonging to the Subject conſider d as particular; e. gr. This 
Body, h. Soul, ſuch Time and Place of beginning and con- 
tinuing to be, ſuch particular Parents, ſuch Inclinations, Acti- 
ons, Se; but all the other inviduating Marks do ftill attend 
what I gave before, viz. the beginning to exiſt at ſuch time 
and in ſuch place. rs a cl: 
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8 8. And now, Secondly, as to the Species or Sort, the Þ 
Abſtraction is made by obſerving what is the Principal and ; 
Summary Account of this or that, not as to its Exiſtence, Þ 
but irs Eſſence ot Nature in it ſelf conſider d, and conſequent. 
iy, what is the Principal and Summary agreement of ſuch 
Laividuals, as we may fitly reckon to be of one Sort. Bu 
to this important Point, I ſhall ſpeak a little more particular. 
Jy, and here. | 
8 9 (1.) In relation to Man; we may conſider what Be. 
ings about us, do reſemble our ſelves in the moſt materal 
Reſpects, and indeed agree with us in the Summary Accom {# 
of what we our ſelves are, as in having a Capacity for R. 
ligion, together with an Organiz d Body: And thus we mii 
(rightly enough for our Uſe however) form the Joes of 
Man's Specifick Nature, or of that Species and ſort of Being 
which we call Man, viz. that he is, or (as we uſe to exprek ÞY 
it) has an Embody d Soul capable of Religion, or more Ly 
gically, that he is an Animal endow'd with ſuch Reaſon, 3 
makes him capable of Religion. This Idea, we conceive, | 
takes in no Beings, that are Improper to be taken in, neithe: | 
the Spirits above us, nor ſenſitive Creatures below us; 10 
yet leaves out any on Account of their Bodily Deformir, 
orthe Deficiencies of their Mind, where we have Reaſonts 
believe there is ſuch a Natural Capacity, and for this Chr! 
rater in Infants, we depend upon that Law of Nature, wic! 
do's ſo commonly appear to hold, viʒ. that Like do's produ Þ* 
what is, or would come to be its Like in the moſt materi 
Reſpetts, i. e. choſe which are ſuch in a Phyſical, Natur “ 
Conſideration, whatever unlikeneſs there may be on Mori 
Accounts. What therefore is the living Off-ipring of Hu 
mane Parents is (I think) to be accounted Humane, but , 
Productions of Brutal Mixtures (if any be) with Humane? 
Kind are not (as I conceive) to be fo md, bur are ti 
ther to be deſtroy d than preſerv'd. 8 4 

§ 10: (2.) The other Sorts of Animals, or Living Crez 
tures may, perhaps, beſt be diſtinguiſ d by their Orig, 
and refer d to that ſort, from which they Spring, for that it | 
ſeems ro be a legible Character imprinted on them by thei 
Creator's 134 and Bl that as they were Cie. 
ated, each after their Kind, ſo they ſhould be according) 
Fruitful and Multiply ; and it has been obſerv'd, that the i 
Mixtures of one Kind with another, prove Improlifick and BY 
Barren, or carry not on their Uncouth and uncreated Likenels, 
2 the Mule procreated of an Horſe and an Aſs. But when ii 
the Original of a Living Creature is not certainly known, ur 


can 
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can only Gueſs or preſume the ies, from the Shape, the 
Size, (at full growth, or when they can Propogate) and their 
Genius, fo far asit can be obſerv d. = 

5 11. (3.) As to P the ſame Rule may be of Uſe; 
fince God made allo the Herbs and Trees after their Kind, 
with ſuch a Seed, or propogaring Principle as might Produce 
their Like ; but here ſhould be added, whar may be obſerv'd 
touching the Medicinal Virtues, as well as the Make and 
Form of Plants: And bere, tho Art may ſomewhat alter 
the Individuals, it appears not that Humane Skill can make 
a new Species, ſuch as may Pro or Perpetuate its 
Like, for however the Slips of ſuch alter d Plants may prove 
for a while, yer they are found Verging to their former 


- 


14 ; Natural Sort, and ir may he Queried, whether the Seed 
eng (r ren Properly ſo call'd) be not altogether of the Original 


18 $ 12. (4) As to Beings of a leſs perfect and unorganized 
\ Make, they are to be diſtinguiſh'd (as we can) by the molt 
e Notable Accidems, Modes, Sc. which are found together 
ich and alike in ſome good Number of Individuals, omitting 
© thoſe Variations, which are leſs conſiderable than the 
nity, | 9 
no! 13. And thus we may d, by Degrees, to the 
Ch | moſt obſervable Amaſſments of Matter here below, viz. that 
hich of che Earth, and of the Water, Ths Fluid, the other more 
d Firm and Stable, which are both very conſiderable, as they 
ori ſeem to afford the Matter to all particular Bodies; whilft the 
ey two other perceptible Elements (as they have long been 
ord call'd) Air and Fire ſeem only to aſſiſt in the Forming, Adua- 
My, ting, Altering, and Aboliſhing of them ar laſt. Bur the far- 
ther Purſuit of theſe Things we ſhall leave to Natural Philo- 
ne, fophy, when we have briefly obſerv'd that, 
en! $_ 14. (Thirdly), From the Sorts thus Collected and Stated, 

we may perhaps convemently enough) abſtra® the Kinds of 
Beings, by conſidering, wherein they agree with each 
other: as, (1:) Amongſt Living Creatures, that a Number 
of the Sorts agree in this or that way of Various, and (as 
it might ſeem) Spontaneous Motion: The leſs Perfect as 


Ce Oyſters, Cockcles, Oc. (if we may number them with Ani- 
;ngh mals) move not out of their Place, but in it, by opening, 
155 perhaps at Fleaſure ; whilſt others Creep, or Swim, or Fly, 
. and or Go, and ſome Uſe differing Motions. 

= y 15. And (2.) As to Plants, they may be gather d inta 


Kinds, by conſidering the hardneſs or ſoftneſs of their Sub- 
ſtance, as alſo the Form of their Trunk or Stalks, _ their 
ranch- 
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Branching, Leaves, Flowers, Fruit, Root, © : Bur it were 
beſt of all, if their Virtues, with the ſeveral Degrees of them, 
were better known, and made to be, the Principal Dilſtinttive Þ 
Charaders, both of their Sorts and Kinds. 1 

$ 16. (3.) The vet lower and leſs perfect Sorts, (which : 
are Unorganiz'd, and are much more Similar) as. Stones, Þ 
Metals, Sc. are to be Abſtracted into Kinds, by omitting Þ 
thoſe Things, wherein ſeveral Reſembling Sorrs are found to 
differ, and taking up that wherein they Agree, as e. g. tha 
the ſeveral Sorts of what we call Metals, are Valleable. and 
may be Melred. And now, in the next place. 1 
8 17. (4.) The like Courſe is to be taken, for the yn 
more abſtracted Kinds, and ſo, we may proceed to ſtill higher 
and higher Abſtractions, till we axiſe to thoſe of the Funds 
mental Scale; or might Aſcend above it, to Thing or Som- 
what, were it not that this would not be Uniweealy: the Fi 
higheſt Kind, ſince it agrees ſo yer Lpequaly (as we have Fi 
obſery'd) to the Sorts or lower Kinds which are under 
it | 3 43 
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CHAP. xX. 


91 HUS I have given ſome Light towards the righ: | 
forming of Abſtrated Natures, or Ideas, namely, of 4 
Individuals, as ſuch, and likewiſe of the Sors, Kinds and 
higher Kinds of Things, and all but the Abſtrattion of Indi- 
viduals may be call'd Univerſals; fince the Idea of ever; 
Kind, higher or lower, and of every Sort, agrees to all the | 
Diviſions and ' Subdiviſions under it: So that of Living 
Creatures (ſuch as can move Variouſly and Srontaneouſh) 
agrees to the Humane Nature, and to every particular Man, 
as alſo to the ſeveral Kinds of Brures, and to the lower Kinds, 
or Sorts, as they might be diſtinguiſh'd, by the various man- 
ner of their Moving, whether in or our 9 their Place, roge- 
ther with their differing Forms and Origin; Ty ro 
the loweſt Sorts, which are, as it were, ſo many Clans, Pro- 
pogared down from their ſeveral Heads at tirſt Created; 
and finally, to every Individual, under each of thee. 5 
8 2. Thus the univerſal Idea may be conſider'd as to ĩts 
Extenſion, or the Reference it has to all the Kinds, , Sorts, 
and Individuals , ſubjetted or plac'd_ under ſuch, general 
Head; bur it may be yet otherwiſe con ider'd inTeſfe:t of 
12111 | 1 
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its Comprehenſion, or of what ſuch Idea contains in it, which 
is always leſs than what is contain d in the Adequate Idea, of 
any Kind or Sort next under ir, and this again contains leſs 
than the Idea of a yet lower Sort, as this does ically leſs 
than that of an Individual under it: So that whilit the 
Univerſal Idea, is call d an Uniyerſal Whole, and {aid to be 
divided into lower Kinds and Sorts, and Individuals, (cho 
rather it might be ſaid to be divided unto them, as agreeing to 
each of them) theſe are indeed more properly the Wholes, and 
the general Idea js but an Abſtrafted Part, and is accordingly 
nam d a Formal Part, of the lower Kind, or Sort, or Indi- 
vidual, which is the Formal Whole. 8 
s 3. The Adequare Idea of an Individual contains in it, 
(1,) The Nature of the higheſt Kind under which it is, or 
what Anſwers the Idea thereof in its Comprehenſion; ſo 
Adam had the Nature of Subſtance, i. e. of hi Subſtayce to 
which che general Idea of Subſtance agrees if we Abſtract 
from its being taken as General. (2.) All the ſeveral. Na- 
tures of the lower Kinds or Sorts, leading directly down to 
that Individual; as Adam had thoſe of Body, of Living 
Creature, and of Man, not indeed as General and 
bur as Particular and Proper ro himſelf. And even thus ir 
appears, that the Individual has, (3-) The Individuating 
ature and Character, which may be conſider d, either as 
Numerical only (as in Adam ths Subſtance, Body, Animal, 
Man, not another] or as being alſo differing in one or more 
Attributes, and fo even the likeſt Twins muſt be, as they 
were Born one after the other: But there are commonly 
conſiderable number of Accidents, Modes, Cc. which if they 
be not ſingly and ſeverally differing from thoſe of other In- 
dividuals, yet make up together a An Combination. 
(4. and Laftly) the Individual, as having all the foremen- 
tioned Natures, muſt have all the Logical Parts of which 
they are ſeverally made, viz. theix ſeveral Materialities, and 
Formalities, or what is Common, and what is Peculiar in 
each of them. Thus London-Stone, hath what is common to 
both the Sorts of Subſtance, together, with what is Peculiar 
to Body; alſo what is common to Bodies, and what is Peculiar 
to che Inanimate; what is Common to Tbeſe; and what is Pe- 
culiar to Foſſils; again what is Common to Theſe, and what 
is Peculiar Stone; farther, what is Common to the Sorts of 
Lone, and what is Peculiar to the Sort; - Laſtly, what is 
Common to Stones of - cha Sort, and what is Peculiar to that 
Individual Stone, as to be this, not another, how like ſoever 
it might be, to hold a Place which no other Stone does, and 
0 to 
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to have ſuch a Shape, Size, Colour, and Ornament about 
it, as, probably, do not all meet together any where elſe. 

5 4. Now if to a common Nature, or Idea, we add 
thoſe Attributes, which make the ſeveral Subordinate Pecu- 
Harities or Differences; they do, together, Explain that Iu- 
ferior Nature to which they Lead, and in which they Ter- 
minare. So Subſtance, diviſible, Organiz d, Artificial is 
what we commonly mean by an Engine, or Artificial Ma- 
S 5: And whereas Accidents, Modes, c. have fo: very 
great a ſhare in forming our more diſtinct Ideas, (tho' they 
are often only imply d in a Subſtantive, which is us d for the 
compriſal of all the Superior abſtracted Natures and Cha- 
racers) we ſhall, a little, open ſome of the more Remark 


able Attributes, which ferve to divide, or diſtinguiſh the 


Kinds, and Conſtitute or make up the Sorts, or che Indivi- 
them in the Conerete (i. e. withythe Cornotarion of a Subject 


it will not be Difficuk, to abſtract the Attribute, in taking g 
it up alone by it ſelf, omitting the Irtimation of any Subſed 
to which it belongs. Thus Simplicity: is the bare Attribut 


abſtracted from Simpie, which deſignedly preſents to the 
Mind ſome or other Subject, together with the Simpliciy, 
which gives it the Denomination ef Simple. 


s 6. The Attributes of Things might here be conſider d,. 


either as afſecting Subſtance it ſelf, and that either immedi 
ately in in ſelfl, or mediately thre' tie Accidents, Modes, 
Se. which affect it; wherher Imternally, or Externally : O. 


elle as if they affected only ſome Accident, Mode, Se. with | q 
2 ths ern had of the Subject, tho tbe 


5 Notion, to which - (as if it were a Subſtance ot Be 
ing Fic ſelf) - weafcribe this or that farther Attribute was 
indeed Originally taken from ſome or other Subſtance. As 
Humane Reaſon, which we are here endeavouring to Guide 


Right, and to make more Ready; as alſd the Virewes and 4 
Vices treated of in Erhicks; the Forms, Relations, and ma- 


—— 
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duals; and whilſt we find it more Convenient to expreb 


nagement of Civil Government, in Polzricks; the Kinds and 


Sorts of Natural Being in Phyfitk+; what belongs more gene- 
rally to Being or its primary Diſtinctions in Met aphyſicks 3 the 


, 


Nature of Diſeaſes, Herbs, and Drugs in Medicine; Num- ; 


ber, Meaſure; and Figure, in Mathemaricks; the way of per- 


forming this or that Operation in Mechanical Arts, or other 
like Occnparions ; and whatever Objects there may be be- 


fides of Scrences or Arts, whether Learned or Vulgar; in all 


theſe we form to our ſelyes Abſtractions, from what is exiſting 


In 
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in ſome or other Being, and having ſo done, we conſider and 
treat of them, as if they were diſtinct Beings of themſelves: 
But the Diſcourſing of theſe and the like Abſtractions be- 
longs to the ſeveral Diſciplines, which have them for their 
Objects or Subjecks. 3, 1 
57. What I ſhall further do, as to the Attributes of 
Things, is only to ſpeak very briefly of ſome other obferva- 
ble Abſtractions, as they may ſtand connected with each 
other, and ſome of them leading on to others. What ſeems 
firſt and moſt inwardly to affect Subſtance and other Subjects 
of Thot, are the abſtracted Accidents of Simplicity or Commpo- 
tion with the varicus Modes thereof, which may be ſeen 
(at leaſt ſome of chem) under the Head of Combinations- 
That there is a ſort of Subſtance compourided of Parts, and 
Particles we well know, and may Reaſonab'y. or indeed 
F muſt, believe, there alſo is Simple and neompounded Sub- 
ſtance; this we call Spirit, the other Body: This therefore 
is perpetually Divi/ible at leaſt in Conception, that altoge- 
ther I»divifible, or Indiſcerpible. | my 
= $8. Infinice, or Finite, belong to Being and Attributes; 
the latrer Imports a non- ultra, or Bounds, rhe other, thar 
there is ſtill ſome what endleſly farther. 1 
5 9. Aclivity and Paſſivility, are alſo diſtindtive Characters: 
the firſt belonging to ſome Creatures, the latter to all, and 
to them only, for the Creator cannot be any ways alter'd by 
any Creature or by himſelf ; whenas the moſt Alive Crea- 
tures come Paſſively into Being with their various Abilities 
for Moving, or otherwiſe Ading, and Capacities for being 
mov d or otherwiſe alrer'd, f | 745-08 
$ 10. Theſe are call'd Ade and Paſſive Powers, both 
© which (we conceive) belong to Finite Spirits, which are 
able to move themſelves and ſome other Beings, and are alſo 
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As capable of being mov'd by ſome more Powerful Agent, for. 
ide they may ſurely be conſtrain'd. or drawn to quit their Place, 
and as alſo to Perceive, Confider, Remember, g. and can like- 
na- 8 wiſe freely fer themſelves fo to do. But Body ſeems only to 
2nd have a Paſſive Power or Capacity, tho often ſaid to move ſome 
ne- Thing elſe ; and tis true, other Things may be mov'd by 
the means of a Body thruſt upon them, or drawn wirh them, if 
mit be faſtned to them. | 
ber- $ 11. Much of what we conceive in External Senfible 


Objets, or internal Ideas odjefed to our Minds, as a Power 
of ſo Affe ding us, is really nothing but 4 Capacity or Fitneſs, 
to be ſo Perceiv d, lmagin d. Remembred, Conceiv'd, o 

Contider'd by us; when our _— are, or have been Gch 
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to attend thereto, by ſome Motion of the Exterior Organ J 
togerher with the Spirits, Nerves and Brain, by means of 2 


the Senſible Object, or ſome what proceeding from it. 


5 12. What paſſes in us, which we conſciouſly know, or 1 
may reaſonably conclude, is not to be conceiv'd as an Ar. 
tribute of the Senſible Object, bur of our own Bodies and 


Minds; and ſuch things are indeed Affections and Ad ion 
belonging to our Natural Capacities, and Abilities, but we 


can by no means Diſtinctly or Inrelligibly deſcribe them, 
to one that hath known nothing of them, nor any Thing 


like them. 
5 13. As to what there may be diſtinct from us, which is 
the Cauſe or Occaſion of the Affection or Action within, i 


may be either, (I.) The Active Power, or Effective Will of | 


God, which can ſo Affect us, and put us on ſo acting when 


he pleaſes, either by himſelf immediately, or by ſecond Þ 


Cauſes, and ſomerimes, perhaps, tt may be. (2.) The 
Agency of ſome created Spirit, which, by God's Commiſ- 
ſion, or Permiſſion, may move our Spirits, affect the Brain, 


and excite the Mind to attend, and may alſo preſent certain 
Appearances inwardly to the Imagination, or outwardly t» | 
the Eye, Ear, Cc, and thereby to the Mind; or, (3.) Senli- 


ble Obje&s themſelves, having a Natural Capacity and Fi: 


* 
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neſs to be ſo variouſly perceiv d by us, either by reaſon dc 


ſome difference to us inexplicable in the matter of their ſmal- 
leſti Particles; or if (as it is more genera ly tha't by the Learned) 
all Matter be Fundamentally and in ir ſelf alike, the occaſion 
of our being ſo variouſly Affected with it muſt then be either 
ſome Preſence and Power of a Spirit attending it, or (which 
we take to be the Truth) only the various Shape and Size 
of the Object, and of irs Compounding Parts and Particles; 
the various ways of their Being put together (as in Water, 
Metals, Stones, Fleſh, Sc.); their various Motion or Reſt 
(as in Water, or a piece of Ice), together with the various 
Acceſſion or other Contingencies which may happen inward- 
ly amongſt the Particles, or ourwardly to the Surface of the 
Senſible Body. 


5 14. And here there are, (I.) The various Effects of 
Light Refracted and Refleded from the? Object. (2.) The 
Vibrations, or Undulations of the moved Air, or the Repe- 
tition (as ſome will have it) of Cracks and Pulſes therein, 


by reaſon of a tremulous Motion in the Sonorous Body. 
(3.) Subtile and Spirituous Particles omitted, or rather ford 


out by the Moved Air, or Wind from Odoriferous Bodies 


: 1 


8 
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oy Bodies, that have Savour or Reliſh. (5 The Occafion of 
8 BY our Feeling may be either ſome Parts or Particles in our 


own Bodies uncommonly Mov'd, or otherwiſe affected, as 
in the ſenſible Pleaſure or Pain, which proceeds not from 
without; or elſe the various Application of our Bodies, to 
the groſs Subſtance of the Tangible Obje t, or of that to our 

y, as in Touching Preiſing, Graſping, Bearing, &s; 
on the one Hand, or in Piercing, Cutting, S,, on the other. 
We have here expreſs d the more immediate Capacity, and 
intimated the more Remote, by virtue of which, Senſible 
Bodies are capable of being ſo or ſoperceiv'd. 


CHAP. XI. 


ir . THE Senſible Qualities in Objects, or appertaining 


rn to them, are certainly rhe ſame in themſelves ; 
wp and yet they do not affect all Men alike (or even the fame 
Yo Man at all Times) by reaſon of the various Diſpotition of 
Fir Body and Mind: Vet the greater part are commonly ſa 

far alike as generally to have like Perceptions of ſenſible 


n of & Things, fo far as they can be compar'd ; and we muſt there- 
mal fore account ours to be Right, when _ fall in with the 

generality of ſuch Perſons, as appear to be in good Health, 
den and of ſound Underſtanding ; tho perhaps we cannot be ab- 
ther BY ſolutely Sure, that others mean exactly the ſame Internal 
Perceptions, as we do by Wyite, Sweet, Smooth, &s; 
s 2. And we can leſs certainly Judge, what are the "ay 
les; Attributes in Things themſelves, or about them, where wi 
ater, others, or we our ſelves, are ſo affected; tho tis highly 
Rel Probable, they may be Reduc'd to ſome or other of the 

foremention d Heads; bur it is left to Natural Philoſophy 
to ſearch out, and Determine more Particularly, what 
Contexture of ſenſible Bodies themſelves, or what Acceſſion 
or Contingency about them, may be the Cauſe of Occaſion 
of this or that Effect in us, which may be ſaid in ſome fort, 
to iy He the ſenſible Objects, as it is depending on 
them, tho not exitting formally in them; | | 

$ 3. Bur there are certainly belonging to Matter or Bot 

dy ſuch as the following Attributes, viz; (I.) Extenſion, of 
a ſort of Quantity which has irs parts continued ot conjoin'd; 
and permanent or exiſting rogethet at once; and Whereb 
that which is extended, has one Parr without of beyo 

| G 2 anothef, 
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another, ſo as to reach farther than a Point: Iris common J 
call'd Magnitude, and account is uſually taken of it by; 


determinate Meaſure drawn from fomewhar in Nature as; 
Fot, a Palm, or Hand, &s. Now if the Extenſion be con. 
fider'd, as reaching only lengrh-ways, tis Lineal or a Lin 
and that either ſtraight, as proceeding ſtill directly onwarÞ 
by the ſtraighreſt way from the firſt Point to the laſt as«— 
. or Curve as Declining continually from, or drawing towau 
that neareſt way, as «4, (, or mix d, which par: 
1y keeps in that way, partly goes off it as the Hyperbolic 
Line I!, the hooked Line l, &s. If che EN 
ſion be conſider'd as reaching, not only length-ways, E 
breadth-ways too 7. e. tranſverſe, or ſideways from k 
Length, tis then Super ſicial, or a Surface, which is eithe 1 
Plain and Flat, Convex and Swelling towards us, Conca 
and Sinking from us, or Compounded, whether of two, a 
of all the three Sorts: But when the Extenſion is conſider, 
as running our tranſverſe or ſideways from the Surface, , 
is that of Body, or of Space at leaſt, confider'd as reachig 
ſo far in Length, ſo far in Breadrh, and fo far alſo at the am 
time in Height, or Depth, or Thickneſs, according as b 
third Dimenſion may be ſomewhat diverſely obſerv d, x 
from this fide to that, from the Bottom to the Top, or fron 
the Topro the Bottom: Hither may be refer d, | 
S 4. (2.) Solidity, where the matter of the Body it {i 
reaches thro the Space, which contains ir, or that the Pom 
and Hollows are however leſs obſervable; Concavity ua 
it is otherwiſe, as in a Bottle, Drinking-Glaſs, S.. 1 
which are near a Kin to Solidity and Concavity. (3.) FI 
neſs, where there is ſome ſenfible Matter filling up ,. 
Space; and Vacuity, where there is none, or what is u 
' fo obferyable. 9 
S 5. (4-) Figure, which is Magnitude ſo or fo termi 
ted and bounded ; and it is either Superficial, as in Triax 
gles, Squares, &c, or Solid, as in Cubes, Globes, &. 
ow Meaſure and Figure may be confider'd, either as to a 
intire Body, or as to its groſſer Parts, or finer Particles, au 
in reſpect of theſe, there is alſo belonging to Body, 4 
(5.) The way and manner of Compoſition and Comer 
ture, whether by Contiguity, as in Water, or Continuity, whit 14 
may be either more or Jeſs firm, with a tougher or more britie 
Texture, without or with Pores, and theſe more or fewef 
uniform or differing, greater or leſs, c. 
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6. Poſition, either of the whole Body in reſpect of ſome- 
thing elſe; as Eaſtward, Oppoſite, Sideways, Ce; or of 
the Parts among themſelves, as in Sitting, Standing, c, or 
of the Particles rowards each other. 

$.6. We have before obſerv'd, that there are Abilities 
or Adive Powers belonging to Finite Spirits. Our Minds, 
with which we are better acquainted, than with other Spi- 
rits, have not only the Capacity of being mov'd and Affected 
by. means of the Body, but alſo the Ailiiy, or Ative Power 
of Moving and Affecting; as alſo of deſigned Thinking, 

Obje&ing Ideas to it ſelf, and Re- 
flecting thereon, Acquitting or Condemning our Selves, 
Turning from this Object ro that, committing to Memory 
by — jy or other ways, and calling more 7 ad 
to Remembrance, what we do in part Remember, Acquieſ- 
cing in what ĩs Evident, Queſtioning the Truth or Goodneſs 
of Things, and ſuſpending its Aſſent or Conſent, Conſider- 
ing, and Concluding, Chooſing, Refuſing, and Reſolving ; 
Exciting, Moderating or Suppreſſing the various Affections 
or Paſſions of Complacency and Diſlike, Deſire and Averſa- 
tion, Hope and Fear, which may ariſe into Aſſurance and 
Diſpair, as has been obſervd. Now theſe ſeveral Powers of 
our Souls may be conſider'd as ſo many Accidents with their 
various diſtinguiſhing Modes, and their ſeveral Exerciſes. 

5 7. By way of Participation, the Body alſo may be ſaid 
to have certain —. amongſt. which, that of Propaga- 


* 


tion is moſt conſiderable, depending upon a differing Make of 
Body in Male and Female, and ſeems to be ordinarily atten- 
ded with ſomewhat of a differing. Temperament and Genius 3 
chere is alſo the Power of Speaking, Singing, Writing, &s 
Tho', ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Bodily Organs and Parts, have 
ory the Paſſive Power or Capacity of being ſo us d, whether 
by ſome Agent without us, or by the Soul within. 

And whereas in this latter Reſpe&, ſome of the Ca- 
pacities here mention'd, are ſomeways Improvable, there 
are therefore Bodily Habits, as of Speaking diſtinctly and 
readily, Singing Tunably, Writing Fairly or Swiftly, Mov- 
dg Gracefujly, Working Artfully, G:: And there are yet 
more conſiderable Habits, Intellectual and Moral, belonging 
more dire&ly ro thoſe Powers of the Soul, Which are capa- 
ble of Advance, in their becoming more Perfect, Eafie, or 
Ready; as e. gr. to the Apprehenſion, Invention, Memory, 
Judgment, Conſcience, and Choice, to the three laſt of 
which, do chiefly belong the Habits of Virtue and Vice. 


G 3 59. And 
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$9. And as the Powers in themſelves may be more or 
efs Perfect, ſo likewiſe the Habits have their Various De- 
grees, as well as differing Originals, for they may be either 
iven more immediately by God, in our Creation, at our 
irth, or Afterwards; or elſe be acquir'd (ſome of them at 
leaſt) by our uſing proper Exerciſe, and other Means: The 
Tendency towards a fixed and confirmed Habir may be calld 
a Diſpoſition. 

S 10. There are farther belonging to Spirits, as well 28 
Bodies Ubiety, or Place, whether Afual where they are, 
which is either Indefinite as ſomewhere, or derermin'd by re- 
ference to ſomewhat before known, or now declar'd, az 
Here, There, Near, Far off, at York, &s; Or elſe Porential 
Noting the Term, whither they tend, or whence they are, as 
Hence, Thence, to York, from Vork, &s. 


$ It. Thereis alſo belonging to created Spirits and Bo- | 


dies Time, i.e, either the time Men, which has relation 


to ſome Point of Time before known, or now declar d; or 


How long, which Notes Duration, and refers to ſome known 


Meaſure of Time, moſt commonly to ſome certain and equa- 1 
ble Motion, as of a Clock, Watch, or the Heavenly Bodies, 
or of the Earth, and this is call d continued flowing Quantity, BY 


as Magnitrde is call'd Permanent, 

5 12. There is alſo Number, for Angels and Souls may 
be counted as well as Bodies, and this iscall'd Diſcrete Quan- 
tity, as being made up of unconnected Parts, which here are 
Unites, but even One it ſelf may be conſider d as a Num- 
ber, anſwering to the Queſtion, how many, as Really as one 


Thouſand. Number may be ſaid to be Potentially Infinite, as ; 
being Infinitely Increaſible, bur for that very Reaſon, a 


Number cannot be gi: en which is actually Infinite, ſince it 
will always admit of an Addition forward, as well as Dimi- 
nution backward from one ro + 2, Sc. It may be Noted, 
that in whole Numbers and Fractions, the Unites are of 
differing Natures and Value from each other. 


5 13. There is, yet farther, Habit, or (if I may ſo ſpeak) 2 


Hal ĩtion, which is or may be us'd to denote only the Rela- 


tive Denomination of Poſſefling, being inveſted with, or 


otherwiſe baving this or that Subſtance, and is expreſs'd by 
the Extrinſecal Denomination, which ariſes thence, as being 
Cloth d, Cover d. Guilded, Sc. and even an Angel may be 
aid ro be Habited, ſuppoſe with an Aety Vehicle, or to 
be Hous'd, as really as a Man: And the Soul to be Embo- 
died, as well as the Body Animated. Finally, Local Motion, 
er the affect of being moy d iz; or from the Place * 3 
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Body, or Finite Spirit is, Upward, Downward, Hither, 
Thither, ,. | 


HAP. XII. 


$ 1. WE are next to conſider, IV, This or that Relation 
of whatever farther Degree, i. e. what is refer d, and 
the manner of Reference. Now the Subject of a Relation 
may be any Thing whatſoever, under any of the foregoing 
or following Heads; for every Thing may be refer d to 
_— Thing befides, and even to it ſelf, as orherwiſe con- 
fiderd. | 
$ 2. As to the ways of Reference, they are vaſtly Nu- 
merous, and in ſome ſort Infinite, ſince every Particular Be- 
ing and part of it, every Sort, every Kind, and every far- 
ther Kind, in reſpect of every Thing in them, or any ways 
belonging to them, may be refer'd ſeverally and jointly to 
every other Particular Being or Part of it, to every Sort, 
Kind, farther Kind, and even to themſelves, and that in 
reſpect of every Thing in them, or any ways belonging to 
them, ſeverally and jointly. All we can here Undertake, is 
firft ro obſerve ſomewhat of Relation or Relative Denomi- 
nation in General, and then of rhe Kinds to which all or moſt 
of them may be rednc'd. 
$ 3: Relation (ſuppoſe of Like, Unlike, Equal, Friend, 
Foe, Maſter, Servant, G,.) is not any Thing formally ex- 
iſting in the Subject, or Relative, which is refet'd to the Ter- 
minis, or Correlate ; yet it is virtually there, in the Subſtance, 
Accident, Mode, &c, which is the Ground, Foundation or 
Reaſon _ which ir may be refer'd to this or that, under 
ſuch Confideration and Relative Denomination, as Like, or 
Unlike, Equal, Se. All there is of theſe in the Subject, is 
only a Capcity and Eitneſs, whether Immediate or Remote, 
for its being ſo or ſo Confider'd and Denominated, upon 
pion it with, or refering it to this or that. X 
§ 4. Kelation is therefore a kind of a Potential or Vir- 
tual Mode, which the Mind repreſents to ir ſelf, as if it 
were actually in the Subject; whenas there is only, as we 
have ſaid, a Capacity or fitneſs for its being ſo conſider d; 
which is no other than ſome what, which either goes to con- 
ſtirure the Subject, or is ſome farther Acceſſion to it; and 
whilſt it is, in its ſelf, but one and the ſame, yet may afford 
| | G 4 Ground 


and its Correlate continue, tho the Ground of it be not 
now otherwiſe in Being, than as it is Tho t of and Conſider d. 
5 6. The Subjed, or what is refer d, under its Character 
& refer'd, is the Relative; The Term, or that to which the 
Reference is made, under the Charatier in reſpe& wheregt 
the Reference is made to it, is the Correlate. Thoſe Cha- 
ra*'ers on each hand, imply the Ground and Reaſon of their 
being ſo refer'd, or referable, that to this, and this again to 
that. When we conſider Alexander the Great, as the Son of 
Philip, Alexander is the Subject of the Relation, imply d to- 
gether with its Ground by [Son], which intimates his ha» 
vg been begotten by Philip, and imports the Son: ſhip there- 
in founded ; and whereas. Philip is referable back. again to 
Alexander, under the Character of [Father] this Intimates 
his having begorten Alexander, and together with that the 
Paternity therein founded. 

$ 7. Relations may be only Implicite, viz. ſuch as are 
leſs directly attended to, whilſt the Things themſelves to 
which they belong are more directly and chiefly obſerv'd; as 
in this or that Subſtance, Accident, Mode, Cc. tis the Ab- 
ſolute Thing we principally mean, when yet there is a Rela- 
tion imply'd together with it, by the very Nature of the 
Thing, or ar leaſt in our manner of Conceiving it, for where- 
as, we cannot enter far (if at all) into che abſolute 2 of 
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ings, we ſupply that Deficiency, as we can, by conſidet- 
— 4 in ASE Reference to ſomewhat elſe. 8.8 

8 8. Theſe implicite Relatives ſeem to be deſign d in 
what Logicians call Relata ſecundum dict, g. d. Relatives, 
that may be ſo call'd; bur ir ſeems, that there is dene 
more in the Caſe, and that they muſt, or ſhould be ſo call d, 


it ve look into them, ſince forinſtance, the Nature of Finite 


Subſtance, Accident, &c. implies a Relation, which is, pex- 


Paps leſs attended 10: And in all Arcriburions there is in- 
rolvꝰd a Reference to ſome Subject, to which they belong; 


$ tho” ir may be obſcur'd with an abſolute. Name: 


| ; Wiſdom, Power, Goodneſs, Sr. as well as Wiſe, a ps 


= Good, Se. 1 * ſome fit Subject to which they 
S allo proper 
© Separations; Abſtrattions, Expreſſions, do alſo imply a Re- 


belong, 
bjects which they Reſpect: Combinations, 
ference to the Things which are Combin'd, c. 

5 95. But beſides theſe, there are more explicite Relations, 
wherein the Reference and reſpe& of Things is more directly 
and chiefly attended to, whilſt the Things to which they 
belong, are but inditectly and leſs Principally „ 
And theſe are either of a more Peculiar, or Common, Nature. 
By Peculiar, I intend Perſonal Relations, which alſo are of 
two Sorts; for. there are ſome, which we may call Similar, 
when the Relation is mutually alike on both ſides, tho per- 
haps not exatily, as betwixt Friend and Friend, Enemy and 
Enemy; and here; tho the Ground of Reference, and the 
Reference it ſelf be alike, and have the ſame Denominatio 
yet it is not the ſelf ſame. Thus Friend-ſtip (the Ab/traFe 
Relation), and, its Concrete, Friends (i. e. Perſons, roge- 
ther with the Abſtract Relation) are founded in Special and 
Mutual Intimacy, Affection, and: Truſt; Neighbours, in 
Nearneſs of Habitation; Strangers in Non-acquaiutrance; 
Enemies in Mutual Diſaffedion; Contemporaries in their 
being of the ſame Age, or Time; Fellow Students in purſu. 
ing like Studies together; Brethren and. Siflers in being 
Sprung of the ſame Parents, &,. 

§ 10. There are other Perſonal Relations, which we may, 
call Diſſfmiler, where the Foundation is differing an = 
Hand, and conſequently the Relation from the one to the. 
other, e. g. that of Creatour and Cr:ature, founded in Abſo- 
lute making on one ſide, and being ſo made on the other; 
Parents and Children, in the Natural producing and 
being ſo Produc'd ; here the Relations are founded, as in ma- 
ny other Caſes, in Tranſient Action and Paſſion, which (as 
we obſety d) is actually over, when yet the Relation con- 
| tinucs; 
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rinues; That of Soveraign and Subject, Teacher and Learner, Þ 
Maſter and Servant, &s, are founded in Conſent, and Obli- 
ation to the various Duties on either fide, only the Conſent | 
is not always that of the Perſon for himſelf, but may be by 
ſuch, as have Right to Tranſact for another, whether by by | 
Appointment, or that of ſome Superior Authority. 
' $11. There are alſo Common Relations; which may re. 
fer either Perſons or Things to each other. And we may here Þ 
conſider, firſt of all, Identity and Diverſity ; Identity, or the 
Jame (which is the Identity with its Subject) is when that 
which is one Thing in it ſelf (ar leaſt in 6 Main) is under 
differing Circumſtances, or Attributes refer d to it ſelf, and 
confider'd as being ( nowithſtanding ſuch difference) the 
ſame, or ſelf-ſame, not another. As Peter, in Age, is the 
ſame Perſon, who was ſomerime Young; London: ſtone, the Þ 
ſame now in the Street, as it was before in the Quarry. Thing 
which we call the ſame, as agreeing in their Kind, or . Sort, 
or in ſome other Reſpetts are rather to be conſider d as Like; 
and tho' they Would Reſemble each other, not only in al 
chat is Efſential, but alſo in what is Accidental (as two o 
more Guineys may do) yet they are not to be accounted pro- 
perly the ſame, bur divers and Differing (as Logicians ſpeak} 
in Number, ſince they may be counted ſo many (viz. two or 
more} as well as if they were unlike, whether in reſpet af 
various Accidentals only, or alſo of Eſſentials. ; 
S 12. There is a ſort of Diverſity belonging even to Iden- 
rity; for the Conſiderations and Formalities are diverſe from 
each other in reſpect of which, the ſame Perſon or Thing is 
compar d with it ſelf. Peter, as a Child is not the ſame with Þ 
Peter as a Man, but diverſe and differing from him. Bur 
there is a greater diverſity of Perſons and Things (as we harte 
intimated) which only reſemble one another, how great ſo- | 
ever the Reſemblance be, ſinceſthe one of them is not the other. 
S 13. The mentioned forts of Diverſity might be ac- | 
counted the loweſt Degrees of Opprſition; fince even the dif- 
fering Conſiderations and Formalities belonging to the ſame | 
Subject do not agree to it at the ſame Time, or however, 
not in the ſame Reſpet: And thoſe may be call'd oppoſites, 
whereof the one is not the other; nor can they agree to the 
ſame Subjeft at the ſame time in the ſame Reſpect and man- 
ner, bur Logicians commonly reckon only the following 
ſorts of Oppoſites, (r.) Relatives, viz. Such as are more di- 
rect and explicite. And here even Like is oppos'd to its Like, 
and Friend to his Friend, as well as Diſſimilar Relatives, 
ſuch as Prince to his People, Leſs to Greater, &c. (2.) Di/- 
parates, 


a — Ao 


——_u___o 2 ;, a 


Parates, 


ſuch Mean, as Odd and even Numbers. 4. Privative and 
T Poſitive affedions, as Blindneſs is oppos'd to Sight; and here 
as in diverſe of the foregoing Oppoſitions, there may be a” 
= Medium of Negation, or what is not reducible to either Ex- 
reme, as Motion is neither Sight, nor Blindneſs. 5. An 
= Affirmative and Negative, which admit of no Medium, 
either of Participation or Negation, as e. gr. either it is Day 
or not Day; a Man or not a Man, &s. 


on, or Degree, (as of Heat, Weight, &s.) but they are 
IX fomecrimes extended to Condition, Character, &s: Things 
are alſo conſider d as being in a Lax Sence, Like or Unlike, 
upon theſe or any other Account whatſoever, wherein th 
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where one is equally and in the ſame manner op- 


pos'd to diverſe, asa Man to an Horſe, Lion, &c. 3. Con- 


rraries, where only one Affirmative attribute is oppos'd to 


ther : and theſe are diametrically oppoſite, as being the 
— remote Sorts under the ſame Kind: Some of which 
have one or more middle Attributes betwixt them, parraking 


oc both Extremes, as Hot and Cold, have Lukewarm ; Black 


and White, have Green, Yellow, &c. Bur ſome admit of no 


$ 14. The Terms in Oppoſition are mutually and equal- 


FS iy Oppoſite to each other, which Men, who differ in their 


Sentiments and Intereſts ought ſo ro conſider as to Moderate 


their Reſentments towards each other. 
15. Farther, ro ſhew how ſome obſervable Relations 


are Founded, Equality and Inequality, are commonly under- 


ſtood to reſpet Quantity, i. e. Meaſure, Number, Durati- 


Agree or diſagree ; but theſe Relations more ſtrictly taken, 
refer only to Quality, i. e. to ſuch Accidents, Modes, mw 
as make their Subje& to be of ſuch or ſuch a Nature, not 
fuch a Size or Degree; Near or Diſtant, are Relations foun- 
ded in Place. Collateral, Parallel, Converging, (or inclining) 
E,, in Poſture, Simultaneous, or Cotemporary, in Time, and 
all Relatives 4 ſuch are indeed Coexiſting with their Corre- 
lates ; Parents and Children do begia and end their being 
ſuch together. | | 
$ 16. Relations, which have the ſame Name, and are 
founded in ſomewhat common, are not the ſelf. ſame, nor al- 
ways Juſt alike, rho' reſembling each other; it might ſeem 
that the diſtance of two Places, ſince it is the ſelf-ſame 
Ground lies betwixt them, muſt be all one either way, when- 
as from that to this it may be Uphil, from this to that 
Downhil; eaſie to find forward, and yet difficult back again by 
Reaſon of the Turnings which may go off Acurely : 
As there is no danger of miſſing the Way from b ro 4 
but 
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but only from 4 to l, in regard of the Tornings that go of | 
acutely, or near the ſtraight Line. aA h 
$ 17. What is abſolutely expres'd, may yet be Relative. 
ly deſign d as Great, i.e, Greater, and it is ordinarily under. 
ſtood much Greater, than what we have in View. Little, 
1 e. Leſs; a Mouſe is Liule, if I think of a Mountain, 
Great, if I think of a Mite; a Peer is Great in reſpect al 2 
Peaſant, Little ro a Soveraign Prince; here the Relation is 
founded in Condition, or (Civil) Quality, there in Qhanti- 
ty or Magnitude : Many, or Few, (i. e. More or Fewer) in 
Number, Long, or Shot, (i. e. Longer-or Shorter) in the 
Meaſure of Time, or Way, or other Extenſion, High d 
Low, (i. e. Higher or Lower) in Scituation or Condition: 
Se, Heavy, Light, Cold, Hot, Strong, Weak, Wiſe, Fooliſh, & F 
are to be-underſtood-as being conſiderably more ſo in Com- 
iſon with ſome other Subject of preſent Diſcourſe. W 
Thot: Baut in ſuch Caſes the Correlate is not diſtinctiy a. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


F 1, | a little more fully conſider the Relative Noti- þ 

ons of Accidental, Eſſential, and Proper, where there 

is on one hand the Subject of ſack Attribute, and on the 
other the Attribute it ſelf. This is refer d to that, as being 
Arcidenral (or Contingent), Eſſential (or Conſtituent , Pro- 
er (or Conſequent), and the Subject may be back again re- 
fer d to the Attribute, as being thereby Aﬀected ſo or fo; | * 
_ ( if I may ſo ſpeak) Accidentated, Eſſentiated, or Propri- Þ 
ated by ir. 
S 2. Eſſential and Accidental are Relative Modes, 
Expreſſing what is beſide or belonging to the Subject of our 
Thot or Diſcoarſe preciſely taken, as it was perhaps Stated, 8 
or Deſign d, or ar lcaſt as it ſhould have been: That may be 
conſider d as only Accidental to this or that Thing, which 
yet may generally belong to the Sort, and is, perhaps, Naw- 3 
rally Inſeparable from it; but however the Subject may be 
well conceiv'd without ir: Whireneſs is indeed Eſſential to 
a White · Swan, when we conſider it & ſuch, yet not ſo El- 
ſential to a Swan, as if it muſt ceaſe to be that ſort of Fw, 
if by Miracle, Art, or otherwiſe its Colour ſhould be 
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$ 3. That is Eſſential to any Thing which belongs to the 
Principal, Fundamental, and Summary Account thereof, 
and without which it cannot be rightly conceiv'd : As the 
- Matter of which a Thing is made, and the Form, whereby ic 
is diſtinguiſh'd from other Things, which have the fame ſort 
of Matter: Th in a Shilling is Silver-Money, and its Form 
the Weight, whereby it differs from all Silver-Coin of a 
lower and higher Value: In Man the Organiz d Body is 
his Matter, and a Soul capable of Religion, his Form, when 
he is Phyſically conſider d according to the Natural Farts of 
which he is made up; but in a Logical and more Notional 
way, taking what he has in common with Brutes, whether 
in Body or Soul, we call him an Animal, or Living Crea- 
ture; and conſidering what do's chiefly diſtinguiſ him 
from Brutes, we may ſay, that he is capavle of Religion: The 
former expreſſes bis neareſt Kind, the latter is his Specifick 
Difference. 

5 4. What is Proper to this or that, may be either, (1.) 
Every Particular belonging to it in reſpec of irs Particulari- 
ty; for tho Subſtance, Accident, ©c. be not proper to this 
Man, yet / Subſtance, ths Accident, Sc. are ſo. Or, 
(2.) Sucha Combination of the Sorts of Subſtance, Accident, 
Sc. as is no where elſe to be found: Or, (3.) Somewhat 
leſs Complex, which is indeed Pecuhar to this or that Kind 
or Sort, bur not belonging to all the Sorts of that Kind, or Par- 
ticulars of that Sort; as the Power of Walking to Living 
Creatures, or being a Printer to Man, or, (4.) What is Pe- 

culiar, ard at ſome Time or other actually belonging to all 
the Sorts and Particulars: Or, (5.) What is always ſo be- 
longing. and this muſt be either Fundamentally Eſſential 
(which might be call'd Proper) or neceſſarily connected with 
what is ſo, and ir is this laſt which Logicians call Proprium 
—_ Mido, and is commonly underftood to be the Property 
of this or that; as e. g. The incomparable heavineſs of Gold; 
and that a Kight-lind Triangle has its three Angles equal 
to two Right ones. 

S$ 5. A farther obſervable ſort of Common and Diſſimilar 
Relotions( is that of Prior, and Paſten ia, or Foregoing and 
Following. Now Things are /, either in reſpec of Time, 
or Dignity, or Valve, or Diſpotition, (i. e. the placing of 
them) or their appearing tu us, or in the Nature and Conſti- 
tution of Things themſelhes, as the Canſe is before its Effect 
in order of Nature, however it be in Time; and the more 
general Natures or higher Attributions, before the more dpe- 
cial and Partisular; The ſepatate Things betore their Com- 
| | bination, 
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bination, (tho they might be created together); The Total | 
 Effence before its Part, & ſuch; The Thing fignified before 

its Sign; and that which is related, before that which is con- 

ſider d as irs Correlare: The Former of all theſe being Pre. | 
ſuppos d to the Latter. ; 

5 6. Subject, and Adjun8, are a farther ſort of Rela- 
tives, the Adjunct is an Acceſſion to the Eſſence of that | 

Thing, which is the Subject; but not when it is conſiderd 

as being the Subject thereof, for ſo that Adjunct is Eſſential to 
it, as Adjunct in General, is to Subject in General. Now the 
AdjunR, either, (1.) agrees to the entire Subject, or elle, 
(2.) Only to a Part of ir Properly, when yet it might be ſaid 
of the whole, in caſe that part were very conſiderable. Ma 
is abſolutely ſpeaking, Mortal, his Frame being difſolvable, 
when we conſider him as compounded of Soul and Body, yet 
may be conceiv'd as Immortal, when we confider him with 
an Bos to his Soul: and here, what we may Aſcribe tothe 
whole, underſtanding it in Reference to a Part only, mnt | 
not however be aſcrib'd to the other Part: We may no: 
—_—— the Body Immortal, tho' the Man be ſo in ſome R. 
pect. 4 
$ 7. The Adjunct may be, (3.) An Acceſſion in the Sub- 
ject, as this Whiteneſs in this Paper; or (4.) Out of it a 
this Paper is the Adjun& or Object of my Sight: Reaſons 
the Object or Subject about which I am here Employ'd. 

S 8. (5.) A Sign may be conſider as adjoin'd (viz. by 
its reſembling Nature, by Appointment, or by common 
Uſage) to the Thing fignitied, which therefore it brings to 
Mind. (6.) A Circumſtance is conceiv'd as lying without F 
the Subject, and nor entring irs Eſſence, and yet may be in 
the General Neceſſary to ir, as ſome Time, ſome Place, ſome 
Geſture is, e. g. ro Baptiſm, whereas the Sign of the Croſs is 
a Ceremony, not a mere Circumſtance, much leſs a Neceſſa- 
ry Circumſtance. h 

5 9. Laſtly, We may here conſider that ſo Eminent Re- 
lation of the Cauſe (by means of which ſomewhat is) and | 
Effect, or the Thing Caus d: And here one Thing may ſu- 
ſtain both Relations under differing Reſpects; the End (the 
Thing for which. and it may have a Perſon for whom ; as | 
an Houſe is for Habiration, and this for an Inhabitant) is a 
Cauſe as ir is deſign d, and Excites to Action, but an Effect 
as it is obtain d. The Matter from which a Thing is pre- 
duc d (as Plants from Seed) or of wh. ch it conſiſts, and allo 
the Form (that which diſtinguiſnes this from that) are Effetts 
as they are introduce d and laid together, Cauſes only = theit 
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W {icurcs the Effect. . 

| S 10. The Effect has this Name from the Principal fort 
or Cauſe, the Efficient, by the more proper force whereof the 
Thing firſt u, or is Preſerv d, or Alter d or Aboliſp d, and in 
„dis laſt Caſe, che Effect is either merely the nor-b:ing of the 

Thing, when 'tis Annihilated, or together with it the Bein 
of ſomewhat elſe inſtead thereof, As an Heap of Rubbith 
upon the blowing up of an Houſe ; here the Form or Faſhion 
1 only is deſtroy'd, the matter Remains. ; 

5 9 11. God is the firſt and Abſolute Efficient, as his Glory 
F zs che Ultimate Final Cauſe: Creatures are only Secendary 
: and Depending Cauſes, amongſt theſe, ſome are more General 
W Effcients, Concurring to many very differing Effects at once, 
W as the Heavens and Sun. Remote Efficients do immediately 
Produce only that which is the Cauſe, or perhaps only the 
Cauſe of that Cauſe, c, and they do bur give Occafion to 
the farther Effect, unleſs they did indeed produce the proper 
and direct Cauſal Force, whereby thar Effect was after Pro- 
duc'd, as Adam propagated Men with a Power of Propa- 
ation. ' 
g $ 12. He is an Accidental Efficient, who Effects what he 
did not intend, and the Thing is alſo ſo call'd, which Effects 
ſomewhar beſides its Natural I — 

$ 13. He is a Principal Efficient, Phyſically, who has a 
Principal part in working the Effect, as an Architect or a 
Maſter-Workman; and Moray he may be fo cal d, who 
employs Men as his under Agents, and perhaps other Inſtru- 
ments, which are then ſaid to be % Principa! Cauſes, and 
theſe laſt do nor properly Act, bur are Acted, as thoſe alſo 
arc, which they call Nec:ſſary Cauſcs, but indeed leſs obſer- 

vably, for we diſcern not by what Means the Fire is forc'd 
to Burn the Fuel. 

5 14. He is a Natural Coefficient, who directs, or other- 
=—_ ways aſſiſts, he is Morally an Efficient (fo accounted, and to 
4 be dealt with accordingly) who perſwades another, and may 

be call'd Caſa Procatarctica; that which inwardly Diſpoſes 


I. 

1 Eſſence, not any Active Influence of theirs, Enters and Con- 
re 

t. 
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wi and Incites, Proegumena ; as the Deſire of Gain in a Work- 
ö man. | 

as | § 15. To all theſe Relations we may here ſubjoin thoſe 
$? of Anale or Proportion, wherein one Relation is compar'd 
> with anorher Relation, and faid to be like (e. gr. as a Pilot 
15 is to a Ship, ſo is a Governour to his Province) or to bear 
ſuch Proportion, whether Arithmetically, where the difference 
5 45 the ſame (as 2 ĩs to 4, ſo 3 to 3) or Geometricaly, when 


one 
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one is ſo often contain d in another, thus, 28 2to 4, fo; 
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CHAP. XIV. 


þ 1. FT remains that we conſider, V, This or that Expr/. Þ 
ſion, i. e. both what is or may be us'd for that Pu- 
poſe, and in what Way, or with what kind of Signiticancy, i 
and whence it is. And here we may, by Miſtake, apprehend 
our ſelves to expreſs, what really we do not; for our Mind 
being poſſeſs d, with the Senſe we are deſigning, is in Dange 
to take up with almoſt any way of Expretſion, to which w 
our ſelves can afhx that Lenſe, wirhour attending, as we | 
ought, to the Laws and Rules of Speaking, aecording u 
which others are like to proceed in taking our Meaning: To 
avoid this, is a Matter of ſo great Conſequence, that I han 
deſign d to treat more folemnly of it, when I ſhall come n 
ſhew how we may be helped, nor only rightly to rake wha 
others deliver, but juſtly to expreſs what we our ſelves in 
tend: And that the way may be better opened towards both 
thoſe Purpoſes, I ſhall here conſider, I 
§ 2. I, What may bethe Matter of Expreſſion; or Thing 
employ d to Expreſs other Things: And indeed the variow 
M.atters both of the foregoing Scale, and or that we are he 
upon may ſerve to that Purpoſe. Perceptions, Imaginatiom ln 
and Conceprions are, to us, the Internal, Natural, and pri- 
mary Signs of other Things; and what Men go to expreſs in 
Words, or otherways, is but ſome or other Apprehenſon 
formed in their Minds: But then they may endeavour to ſet 
it forth either by ſome Subſtantial Repreſentation, as that 
of a material Image reſembling the Body; or the Soul of 
Man, as it may bear ſome faint Reſemblance to God; or by i 
fome Aecident as the Divine Underſtanding and Will may be 
ſhadow'd- out by what we find of that ſort in our ſelves; o 
by ſome Mode, as of the moved Air in Speaking, or ef 
Lines ſo form'd in Writing; or by the Mode of a Made, ſup- 
pole ſome particular Poſture of this or thar Figure, as if we 
thould expreſs Stability by a Cube Horizonally plac d, ot 
Inſtability by a Triangle ſtanding upon one of its Angulat 
Points, or the Year (as uſually) by the Figure of a Snake 
turned round; or elſe Things may be expres d by Action, 4s 
in our forming Imaginations, or Conceptions, ro our 5 
| | point; 
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34 inting the way to others, Ce; or by Paſſion, as in che 
a | — — Conceptions impreſs d upon us, or an In- 

voluntary Change of the Countenance thro Fear, Guilt, &s, 
or by Privation, as if I would expreſs unfiniſh'd thus, A 
by three Lines Triangularly placd-, but the Angles not 
form'd, or thus © by a Ring unclos'd ; or by Negation, ag 
if T make a Line that is not ſo long, as another under it to 
W ſGonifie unequal, or two Lines not inclining to expreſs Para]. 
„ lei thus, II; of by ſome Formality, as whien the greatneſs 
*. of Divine Love is ſer forth by Breadth, and Length, and 
Depth, and Height, Ephe/: 3. 18. or elſe by Suppoſition, or 
nd 8 F540, as if Divine Providence were repreſented by an 
Hand, with an Eye in it, iſſuing from a Cloud; and in this 
ver TE Inftance we have both 4 Combination, and allo a Separation 
we BS employ'd. C3 
„s 3. The matter of every Sign, is always the Subject of 
: Relation to the Thing Signify'd ; and all our common Ideas 
(which are Internal Signs) are plainly ſo many AbſtraRions 
from the diſtinguiſhing Forms and Characters of Things: 
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o MWFirally the Pictures us d in Hieroglyphical Repreſentations 
tlas in thoſe above, of the Year, and of Providence) are 
in Wcdoubly Signs, whilft the Things ſo repreſented, are defign'd 
oh ro Ggnific ſomewhat farther ; and ir has been obſery'd, that 
WSShort-hand Letters are the Signs of thofe, which are more 
nz; commonly us d ro ſignifie Sounds, and our Meaning by them; 
ous or the Things we Mean. | 
s 4. External Expreſſions ate ſuch as are deſignedly pre- 
ons Wented and offer'd ro Senſe, or which do, however, lye o 
ti- eo ir, and they may affect either, (1.) The Smell, as if ſome 
; in fragrant Spice were offer d to give us ſome Idea of the Smell 


Pf ſuch a lower; or, (2.) The Taſte, as if one ſort of Food 
Were preſented ro acquaint us in ſortie trieafure with the Re- 
With of another; or, (3.) The Touch, as if I jog another; 
o expreſſing my Deſign ro awaken him, or to excite his At- 
Pention, or ſpeak ro a Deaf Man in the Dark by Motions up- 
n his Hand and Fingers; or, (4.) The Hearing, whether by 
dounds that are Inarticulate, and of a leſs diſtinct Sighifica« 


« | 
of ion, as in Sighing, Shouring, G;; or Articulate as in for- 
up- ned Speech, the moſt uſual Expreſſion of our Tho'rs ; or, 
we 5.) The Sight, and this either by what is more Natural, 


but of leſs Diſtinct Signification, as in Weeping, ſtriking the 


of 
lat dreaft, lifring up the Eyes and Hands, Pointing, Cs; or elſe 
ike Py what is Artificial, and here it my be by 4 more obſcure 
as ntimation, as in Hieroglyphicks, in rhe Cryptical ways 


pf Writing, which require ſome 8 Key io _—_ 
| $ 5. But 
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$ 5. But the more clear and uſual Expreſſion to the Eye, 
is by Marks that are more commonly known, however in 
this ot that Country, and to them who can read the Lan- 
guage, to which ſuch Marks are accommodated; and theſe 
are either of leſs frequent Uſe, as in what we gall Short-hand 1 
or Characters, expreſſing Letters, or whole Words (as Bp.“ 
1/ilkins's Univerſal Character) or, perhaps, Sentences; or 
elſe the more uſual, in Long-hand, which is diſtinctly adap- 
ted to the ſeveral parts of Articulate Sonny, I ſo many Let. 
ters as make up the Alphabet, or intire Set in this or that 
Language; and of theſe either ſingly taken, or variouſly put 
together, fewer or more of them, with Repetition or wich- 
out, are made Words, Clauſes, Sentences, . Periods, Para 
graphs, (or Sections) Chapters, Books, Volumes, and er 
tire Treatiſes, without any danger of exhauſting the Nun- F? 
berleſs Words, which may be drawn our of the 24 Letten 
inthe Engl:ſh Tongue, or out of fewer in ſome other Lat Þ? 

uages. 
n 38. Now ſingle or double Vowels in Speaking, 2 
Form'd by divers ways of opening the Mouth; and Con- 
nants along with them by the various Moulding of the Ve 
cal Breath, or Air employ' d in Speech, by. means of the 
Throat, Palare, Tongue, Teeth, Lips, and Noſtrils: u 
Writing they are made of Straight, Curye or Mixed Lins, 
Printed or otherwiſe mark d upon Paper, Parchment, Me 
tal, Stone, or other fit Materials, and of Old, upon a 

Egyptian Reed, or Waxed Tables. 

S 7. Writing, and eſpecially Printing, has in ſome Re 
ſpects the Advantage of Speaking: In Printing, when once 
the Letters are Set, or Plate Engraven, a Number of Copis FY 
are eaſily and ſpeedily Wrought off, containing the ſame 
Words, Letters, Figures, Points, Lines, and other Marks, 
all of che ſame Size and Shape: What is Printed or WI:“ 
ren is capable of n whenas the Sound in Speaking, 6 
a Tranſient Thing: There are alſo ſome differing Work, 
which are not diftinguiſh'd barely by the Sound, but are di 
ferently Written, as Writs (to Write) Right (Claim) R 
{or Ceremony); nor can we, by Speaking, communicate ot 
Mind at a greater Diftance, or without the Privity of the 
within Hearing: But ten 1 

88. In Speaking, our Senſe is more eafily and readily i 
Communicated and Regeiv'd, as alſo in fome Caſes better 
Apprehended, and more Impreſſive, fince the Accent and 
Manner of Delivery may often ſerve. to determine the Senks, 
and to enſorce it; beſides that, the well modulating - tte 
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Voice, and a becoming Geſture in Speaking, may render 
hat is ſaid much more acceptable than otherwiſe it would 
be. Having thus touch d upon the matter of Expreſſions, 
We may proceed to conſider, | 2 

8 9. fi, What is the Form of Expreſſions or Signs as 
ſuch: Now this is the expreſſive Force or Significancy , 
which belongs either to Things, as Images, Pictures, Models, 
Writing, Sounds, &c. or to Tho'ts, when they are us'd by 
the Mind it ſelf, or utter d in Words, which ſeem tobe more 
immediately expreſſive of Tho'rs, even when they are farther 
deſign'd to lead to Things. Muſical Notes added to Words 
may be ſomerimes expreſſive of ſuitable Affections, or of a 


deſire to excite and engage them: Bur as many other Sounds 


carry no deſigned or dererminare Senſe, ſo there might be 4 
Number even of Articulate ones without meaning; but they 
would be capable of having Ideas affixed to them by Uſage 
or Agreement. | de rm. 

$ 10. The moſt Proper and Regular Uſe of Words is to 
expreſs the inward Sentiments we really have, and to inform 
others what we apprehend of Perſons or Things; and they 
are therefore morally True, tho they ſhould not be Phyſically ſo, 
not repreſenting Things, as really they are in themſelves, 
bur only as we conceive them ro be. But Words, or other 
agreed and determinate Signs, are capable of being abus'd 
to expreſs Matters otherwiſe than we apprehend, and ſtill 
they may be call'd Logically True, if they do but truly tepre- 
_ what we delignd to Expreſs, tho not what we really 

t. ltd? 
$ 1x. The parts of Words, as parts, do not fignifie. 
[ AſcribeJmight be taken in pieces fo as to make A Scribe; but 
4. in Aſeribe is not the Note of Particularity, nor Scribe, the 
Name of an Office; only the entite word is Significant. 

12. Signs have their expreiſive Force, either, (i.) From 
their own Nature, (viz. more Remotely); where there is 
ſomewhatin or belonging to them antecedently to the Uſage 
or Appointment, which fits them to ſignifie ſome other 
Thing, as being, either the Counterfeit and diſguiſed Re- 
ſemblance thereof; ſo falſify d Coin, is really but a Sign, 
tho intended to paſs for the Thing it ſelf ; or the appearing 
Repreſentarion, whether it be Artificial, as a Pidture, or 
Natural, as a Cloud may reſemble Wool (from ſuch as 
theſe are drawn Metaphors, wherein like is pat for its Like) ; 
or elſe ſome other Relative, as implying its Correlate, thus 
the containing Cup, is us'd to fipnifie the Liquor contain'd, 
and the Author's Name put for his Book; Sr. This Rhero- 
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ricians call a Metonymy, but neither this nor the foregoing | 
Trope is to be us d where there may be danger of Miſtake, | 
and that we could be ſuppos'd to mean the vety thing we 
mention. | 
S 13. Or, (2.) From Inſtitution; more immediatly, 23 
the Water in Baptiſm expreſſes the Virtue, or Juftifying and 
Sanctify ing Influence Proceeding from our Redeemer' 
Death; And its being apply d to the Body by an Authorized 
Hand, ſignifies God's pot pr the Benefits of Redemp- 
tion on the Perſon Baptiz d upon the Terms, and according 
to the Tenor of that Covenant, which Baptiſm has Relation 
to, and is the Confirmation of: Thus allo the Subſcribing, 
Sealing and Delivering of Writings are Signs, by Law ap- 
pointed, to expreſs and ratifie the Confent of Parties, touch 
ing the Matters therein contain'd, and to oblige, even thoſe! 
for whom a Conſent is regularly given, tho incapable of Con | 
ſenting for themſelves. 
14. Or at leaſt, (3.) From Uſage, which comes in: 
while to have ſomewhar like the Force of Inſtitution, or rs | 
ther to be a kind of Tacit Agreement, among ſuch as cob 3 
bit in the ſame Country, or uſe the ſame Language; ſo that 
in Speaking or Writing to cach other, they do at leaſt make 
a.ſhew of Exprefling their Minds according to the known nd 
uſual Import of the words in ſuch Language, and in ſuch Cit 
cumſtances; for 'tis not only the Sound and Spelling di 
Words, but alſo the Accent in Speaking (as in Ironical Er- 
preſſions) and Manner of Writing, and in both, the Perſons 
Speaking and Spoken to, the Subject Matter, the Scope, &. 
which are to be regarded as helping to Determine the Senſe, 
according to what is uſual in thoſe Reſpects; unleſs there | 
thould be a Peculiar and Expreſs Agreement, berween ſome 
Perſons at ſome time to vary from the common Uſage, and 
betwixt themſelves ( 5 it were) to put yea for no, &: 
or elſe that there be ſome Peculiar Reaſon, which is alſo 
fairly ſuppos d to be known on both ſides, which may in 
ſome Cales draw the words uſed to an uncommon Senſe: | 
Thus ir may be queried, whether in Law, and at à Trial 
the Meaning of [Guilty or not Guilty] be not only this 
doſt thou confeſs thy felf Guilty or not ? ] fince upon plez- 
ding Cnot Guilty], as if the Prifoner ſhould ſay, FI ds not 
confeſs my ſelf Guilty] tis then asK'd (by whom wil tho! 3 
be Try'dJ and alſo that the Oath ex Officio has been taken 
away, avſtanding N to the known Maxim, that 


no Man is bound to accule himſelt. 
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CHAP. xv. 


$ 1. WORDS may be, as to their Senſe and Meaning, 
either Principal, ſuch as expreſs the Sum and Sub- 
ſtance of our Ideas, or Acceſſory, and leſs Principal, which 
intimate only ſome ſmaller Appendage thereof, which yet 
may be in ſome Caſes of very great Importance: Such are 
a Number of Particles, which in our Engliſh Tongue may 
be ſeen with the various ways of uſing them in a very uſeful 
Book, compos'd by Mr. iam Walker: Particularly there are 
the Articles, Ia, and an] moſtly noting an indeterminate. 
Particularity or Unity; { the] commonly determining the 
Kind or Kinds, Sort or Sorts, Particular or Particulars : as 
alſo Prepoſitions importing ſome or other way of referring this 
to that; but | of ] is ſomerimes only a Note of Explication 
or Specification, as in ſaying the City of London. 
$ 2. The more Principal Words employ'd to expreſs . 
either our Single Apprehenſions, or the Judgments we make 
about them, may be reduc'd ro ſome or cther of the Chief 
amongſt the following Sorts. (I.) Noun-Subſtantives, which 
ex _ what is or may be the Subject of ſome Attribute, viz. 
Subſtances, as alſo, Abſtracted Attributes, and Concretes 
confider'd, as if they were a kind of Subſtances, and which 
are (in our way of conceiving Things) the Subſtratum and 
Support of ſome farther Appendages. Thirg, Being, Some- 
what expreſs our moſt Fundamental Ideas; God, Subſtance, 
Accident, Mode, &c. take in ſome Attributes e with 
the foregoing, which yer are not to be conceiv'd as equal} 
belonging to all of theſe: World, Book, &s, -xyrels Corr 
binations of Things, as Head, Feet, &s. their Separations; 
and Paternity, Greatneſs, &s. their Relations. Abſtractions, 
viz, the Kinds and Sorts of Things, are expres'd by Appel- 
latives, as Man, Horſe, Stone, &c, and Individuals, either 
by Proper Names, as Adam, Bucephalus, Towſer, &s. or the 
Appellarives ſome way limited and determined, as ths Man, 
that Horſe, be Man who, &c. 
§ 3. (2.) Pronoun-Subſtantives; as I, ye, it, &c, which 
ſerve inſtead of the Subſtantives, ro which they relate. 
Theſe two ſorts ſigniſie by themſelves alone, moſt other 
Words muſt be join d with the one or other of them, either 
expres d or underſtood ; becauſe they ſigniſie the Attributes 
of Things in Concrete, or the Modification of thoſe Attri- 
bures, or the differing ways of : Things or Attributes 
| | 3 one 
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one to another, as will more particularly appear under the 
following ſorts, ſuch as, 

5 4. (3.] Neun-Adjectives; which diſtinctly expreſs on- 
ly the Attributes of Things in the Concrete, with a general 
Intimation of ſome Subject to which they belong, as Male, 
Hard, Three, &s. e 

$ 5. (4) Pronoun-Adjectides; which are either Relative, 
calling over again what was before mention'd, as who, which, 
thu, that, &s ; or Poſſeſſwe, expreſſing Poſſeſhon or Title, 
and infunating the Subject thereof, as either ſpeaking or 
ſpoken to, or ſpoken of; as Mine, Ours 3 Thine, Durs; Hy, 
Hers ; Its, Theirs, | | 

5 6. (5. ) Participles; a kind of Verbal Adjectives, 
which give a Peculiar fort of ftanding Denomination, from 
Action or Being, whether Abſolute (as, exiſting); or ſome 
way determin'd (as Lov'd, Fear'd, Read, &c.) intimating 
withal, the Time, Paſt, Preſent, or Future, together with 
ſome or other Subject ſuſtaining ſuch Denomination. 

S 7. The Sorts hitherto mention d, do, by Virtue of 
their Singular and Plural Number, expreſs or agree to one or 
more; the Greek and Hebrew have alſo a Dual, which figni- 
fies preciſely two. Oblique Caſes (viz. the Genitive, Dative, 
Sc.) ſerve to intimate ſome of the various Habitudes, and 
Relations of one Thing to another. Genders are ro expreſs 
the Sex, as it may be Male, Female, Undetermin'd, Com- 
mon, or Doubtful. The Neuter ſhould belong to all thin 
that have no Sex, bur Cuſtom has almoſt unaccountably 
given the; Maſculine to ſome of them, the Feminine to others; 
to ſome both; to Adjectives (not without Reaſon). all the 
ſeveral Genders, under one, two, or three Terminations, 
The Articles beforemention d belong to Nouns, and have 
been in ſome Meaſure explain d. J 

5 8. (6,) Verbs, which do plainly and directly Afirm, 
eithex the Action or Being (whether Simple and Abſolute, 
or ſomeway determin d) of what is confider'd, as Speaking, 
Spoon to, or Spoken of in Paft, Preſent, or Future Time 

hey do alſo inſinuate, or are adapted to a certain manner of 
Affirming, viz. Abſolutely by the Indicative ; conditionally, 
intentionally, eventually, or intimating Obligation, Ability, 
or Deſire, by the Suljunctive, Potentiai and Optative ; Autho- 
ritatively, or Perſwaſively by the Imperative; Indetermi- 
nately by the Infinitive, which is, as it were, unbounded, 
2. e. not limited to this or that Perſon, &c. all this, or more, 


Latin Verbs do ſignifie by the various Terminations of 


their Voices, Perſons, and Numbers, Moods, and Tenſet; which 
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in Greek are yet more Numerous and Nice, where there is a 
Dual Number, a Middle Voice, and more Tenſes, than in La- 
tine; yet the Hebrew Verbs do till in ſome Reſpects exceed 
rhe Greek, as paſſing thro* divers Conjngations, with ſo many 
differing Turns of their Import, and ene in ſome of 
their Perſonal Terminations, whether the Subject deſign d 
were Male, or F male. DIES 

& 9. The Enghſh, French, and other Living Languages, 
do moſtly ſupply the want of ſuch Variations by rhe Auxilia- 
ry Verbs, Am, Have, May, Can, &c. The Latin Gerunds 
ſeem to be a ſorr of Participles in Oblique Caſes; and their 
Supines a kind of Subſtantives, or elſe Variations of the In- 
finitive Mood. The Verb Subſtantive L 4m] doth generally 
expreſs Abſolure Being, or elſe Identity, or being the fame ; 
as when we ſay, God 1 (i. e. God is exiſting); God Good 
(i. e. the ſame with what is good, or a good Being). 

$ 10. (7.) Adverbs; which expreſs ſome farther Mode 
ſuperadded ro what is imported by the Verb, Adjective, 
Participle, or other Adverb ro which they are join d, i. e. a 
more Definire Time, Place, Degree, Manner, Oc. There 
are alſo Adverbs of affirming, and denying, which ſerve in- 
ſtead of repeating the Verb and Sentence Affirmatively or 
Negatively (as, Yes, i. e. it s ſo, No, i. e. it # not ſo). 

1 11. (8.) Prepaſitions; which intimate this or that Re- 
ference of one Thing to another, and help ro ſupply the want 
of Caſes in ſome Languages, and of more Caſes in others. 

$ 12. (9.) conjundt ion; which fignifie the Combinati- 
on, or Separation of ſingle Themes, and of the Judgments 
made about them (as, and, or, &c); or ſome various Rela- 
rions of the one to another, viz. by way of Identity or Ex- 
plication (as, viz. Namely, &s) ; likeneſs or Proportion (ike 
, ſoa); Oppolition or Exception (as, but, except, &s; 
Condition or Suppoſition, (as, if, ſuppoſe, &s), Cauſalixy (as, 
for, becauſe, &s.) Conſequence (as, now, then, therefore, &); 
Order (as, Firſt, Second, next, after, &c): It may be ob- 
ſerv'd, that ſome Words, which commonly paſs for Adverbs, 
are rather to be Accounted, | 8 

§ 13. (Io. ) InterjeFions; which expreſs ſome leſs com- 
mon Motion of the Mind in a Compendious Manner, as, Oh, 
i. e. I am hurt; ſt, hold yaur Peace, G. . 

§ 14. This Variety of the forts of Words faves the Trou- 
ble of Inventing and Remembring an almoſt endleſs Va- 
riety of particular Words, which would he Neceſſary if 
there were only three Sorts, viz. a Number of Noun-Sub- 
Rentives, Sufficient to expreſs > 1 poſlible Subjects, that are 
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to be Tho't or Spoken of, under all their various Relations 
and Confiderations; Verbs to anſwer all that could be Thot 
or ſaid of them; and Conj undi ions to expreſs all the poſſible 
References of one Sentence to another. #2: 42 

, & 5. Words are taken, either Materialy for the Sound 
or Writing, or Formally for the Thing or Tho't, thereby in- 
tended; and there may be one thing more dire&/y meant, 
and at the ſame time another connoted more Obliquely, as Juſt 
intends him that hath Juſtice more Directly, Juſtice it ſelf 
Obliquely. | 

$ 16. Again, Words are taken, either Largely or more Þ'Þ 
Stritly (and fo the World may ſigniſie only Men); Literah, 
Properly, and more Uſualy ; or Trepically and Figurativeh, 
whether for want of proper Words, or elſe the more to At- 
fect or Pleaſe. * 

5 17. Farther, Nouns Appellatives may be Underſtood, 
either Collect iveh for all of that Name, or Diſtributively for 
each, or for ſome of all the Kinds (and thus all Creatures 
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! 


were in Noahs Ark) and alſo either Abſolutely or Simply, for | | ; 


the Nature expres'd by a Word which is common to all 


the Kind or Soft, or elſe Reſp:Rively for the Nature, it s | 


common, ſo Man is a Species, and Adam in that Senſe is not 
2 Man, as not being the Species, or common Nature, but an 
Individual. x | | 
§ 18. Appellatives may fignifie more Things, either 
Univocaly and Equally, juſt in the ſame Senſe, or only by 
Anclogy and Unequally : as Being, when we Affirm it of God 
of Creatures, Subſtance and Accidents, &c. 
JI 19. Some Words in moſt of the abovemention'd Sorts 
are Ambiguous, having differing Senſes, and are in Effect 
ſo many ſeveral Words; ſometimes by the more Common 
and Literal uſage of them as a Crab for the Fruit, and Fiſh 
ſo call'd ; often by Figurative Acceptation, and thus the ſame 
Words Ironically us'd may bgnifie the quite contrary to what 
they commonly do, as, Orare Man, you have taken good care 
indeed! But very often they hare a differing Senſe, as when 
the Eye is call d the Lighe of the Body; and Virgil che Sun 
among the Poets. 1 | 4 
$ 20. Some differing words are Synonymows, having the ſame 
Senſe, and are in Effect one Word, as, God, Deus, @«ic, ON. &c: 
but there are comparatively few, even in ſeveral Languages, 
which do ſo Exactly and Adequately anſwer each other, as 


not to leave out or take in ſome or other differing Attribute, 


whilſt they agree in the main; much leſs are there many in 
the ſame Language, that are exactly of the ſame _—_ , 
OE S 21, Words 
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$ 21. Words are alſo either Simple, or Compound, 1. e. 
made up of the Simple; bur pur together commonly with 
ſome ſmall Variation, that they may Sound the b 2 
Their Senſe is, or ſhould be likewiſe compounded, but 
Uſage often cart ys it otherwiſe ; ſo that an In- horn may be 
made of other matter beſides Horn, if it ſerve but for the 
ike Purpoſ. 
Is wr gain, they may be Primitive, or Derivative, and 


© rhis either, as to the Matter or Form, the Sound or Senſe: The 


more Abftract Word is in this latter Conſideration the Pri- 


mitive; thus Wiſdom is the Primitive of Wiſe, to be Wiſe, 
and Wiſely ; which are Words of the ſame Stock or Kindred, 


and may be call'd Conjugates, or Paronymous. n 
8 23. It is to be obſerv'd, that Words do not ſigniſie fo 


much according to their Notation or Etimology, as Uſage; 


ſo that you may ſomerimes give an Account of the W 


vithout mentioning the Thing, and there is however, a de- 
fining of the Name, which is bur a kind of pointing out the 
1 a intended, without explaining 7; 


io that it 


it 
Neceſſary that the Thing deſigned ſhould be after- 


may 


wards diſtinctly open d and explain d. | 


$ 24. As to the Synrax of Language, or the way of put- 


ring Words together into Sentences, ir ſerves only to intimate 
by Correſponding Caſes, Numbers, Perſons, Genders; Ge. 
bo the Words 

fer d to each other; that ſo we may find the Principal Sub- 


and Things therein ſignified are to be re- 
ject or Thing ſpoken of, with what belongs thereto, as alſo 


¶ the Predicate or Attribute ſpoken of it, with its Appendages; 
which, together, make up the 1 OY or Sentence, 
WF wherein we expreſly pronounce one 

© of which I ſhall farther ſpeak hereafter. 


hing of another, and 
$ 25. Thus we have gone thro” thoſe Principal Heads of 


Matter ro ſome or other of which we conceive every Subject 
of Tho'r, at leaft as they are fingly taken, may be reduc'd, 
and have endeavour d to guide the Mind into right Appre- 
J henſions about them: And thus alſo we have conſider d 
Things Leg icalh, as the Objects of Humane Thot, which 
hen it cannot graſp them at once, is conſtrain d to take 


them, as it can, under tne differing Faces and Appearances 
they carry to our Inadequate and partial Views. ä 
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CHAP. XVI. 


$ 1. ] have been thus far endeavouring to lay in ſome Fur. | 
2 niture of thoſe Ideas, wherein there is nothing e- 
preſly affirm'd or deny'd of any Thing: But ſingle Not 
ons without Connexion or Disjunction, are like to be 9 
little Uſe, unleſs we have alſo ſome Principles of Reaſoniny 
to proceed from and recur to. I would therefore farths 
add a Scheme of general Principles, together with fone 
nearer Deductions from them; or a Set of Poſitions, wic 
may be, tis hop'd, of conſiderable Service towards the uſin 
of our Reaſon more readily, as well as rightly. 
$'2: Now ſome of theſe might ſeem to be already gir: 
us, with the Intuitive Faculty, whereby we are capable 
diſcerning an Evident and undoubted Agreement or Dif 
greement betwixt ſome of our Single Ideas and others; 2 
alſo a plain and undeniable Conſequence or Inconſequent | 
from what is affirm d or deny'd to the affirming or denyingd | 
ſomewhat farther. | | | 
3. That we ſhould have ſuch a Power is altogether Ne 
ry; and that the Author of Nature hath accordingy 
beſtow'd it on us is equally certain by general Experience an 
Obſervation. Yet it follows nor thence, that we brougk 
along with us into the World thoſe complex Notions a1 
Principles, which we can Form or Apprehend, as unqueſis FP 
nable, ſo ſoon as we are acquainted with the Gimple Tei 
and have them together in our View; no more, than tht 
the viſible Appearances were Inmate, or born with us, whid 
the open Eye can ſo early take in and repreſent to the Min! 
when the Objects are before us. | 
S 4. And tho' we virtually have the firſt Principlesd! 
ledge, in the mentioned Power, yet it follows 1 
that nothing of theſe ſhould be expreſly laid before us; bu 
that it ſhould be altogether left to the intuitive Faculty, e- | 3 
ther to form them, as there might be Occaſion, or to pro 
ceed, without them, upon the immediate diſcernment v: 3 
may have in particular Inſtances, as a Child will very ſom 
apprehend, that the half of an Apple, offer'd him, is not 
much as the whole, and that both the halves together ar 
All of it, without conſidering or having firſt known the g. 
neral Frinciples, that a Part is leſs than the Whole, and thi 
All the Parts together are equal to it. wr 4 . 
| 5. bu ol 
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| 5. Bur certainly ſuch general Poſitions are a Nobler 
kind of Truths, much more exrenfive, and at the fame 
time no leſs Sure or Satisfactory for their being ſo: They 
are alſo Eternal and Immutable, whereas the created In- 
I ſtances bad their beginning and may ceaſe to be; and tho 
in viewing theſe, we may indeed be ſufficiently ſure, that 
he Matter is ſo, yet we may not be equally fatisfied, as 
vhen the general Principle is apply d to the particular Cafe: 
And that in che mention d Inſtance would plainly tell us, it 
s not the leſs capacious Figure of the Halt pple, or its be- 
ing juſt a Moiety, nor any other Reaſon, bur its being only 
a Part, which makes it to be leſs than irs Whole. 

s 6. The Poſitions here deſigu d, may not only ſerve as 
Whe finiſhing Strokes, and faſtening Points of our Reaſonings, 


— 
TI. 


4 


Put as fo many Inlets to Argument, and as it were Keys, 
i | What may open to us large Treaſuries of Knowledge, if once 
e of Ne can bur dextrouſly uſe and improve them, fo as to de- 
if Fuce a manifold and continu d Series of Conſequences 
1 om a ſingle Poſition; ſuch as may be drawn from ſome of 
1: hoſe at leaft, which will here be ſeledded, and fer in Or- 
| 0 der. ö . z 
' 57. Now the general Principles here offer d, with ſome 
Ne | pearer Deductions from them are ſo many ſeveral Pofitions, 
ich will be ſeverally mark d with one or more Letters of 
and c Alphabet in a continu'd Order thro' the whole Ser, for 
be greater Convenience of referring to any of them, if 
% ccaſion require, and alſo for inſerting any others in any 
ü: Place, where they would moſt properly come in, by addi 
m Number to the Letter or Letters; as if the Reader ſho 
ha | ee fit to add a Poſition after that which is mack'd (H), he 
id | right mark the new one, thus (Hz); and if he would add 
in | nother after that, he might mark it (H3), and fo on: If 

Wc ſhould add any farther Poſitions after (Em) he might 
$f | ark them, Km2, Km3, &c. | 
no, s 8. The Poſitions here, will be either of a more exten- 
bu Pore, or of a more limited Kind: The more extenſive will 

e ina ſort Univerſal, and ſome of them a kind of com- 


on Meaſure to divers of the more limited ones; we may 
A — them PRELIMINARY, ſuch as thoſe which fol- 
) We muſt begin with ſomething, that we may proceed 
o ſomething farther ; and particularly in purſuit of Know- 
2 edge, ſomething muſt be preſuppos d, or nothing can be 
re 1.e. ſomething muſt be taken as right and ſufficiently 
Eecrtain without Reaſoning, or nothing can ever be made out, 
certain, by it. (B) There 
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(5) There muſt be Steps in every Procedure, which |, 
ſo cloſe together, as to admit of no intervening Step betwen 
them: And as to the Progreſs of Knowledge, there my 
be ſome Poſitions ſo connected or disjoin d in reference u 
each other, as to admit of nothing intermediate to make oy | 
the Conſequence, or Inconſequence Hom the one to the other? 
Now, in the foregoing and preſent Point, it is plainly in. | 


(C) There are ſome Poſitions, which muſt be taken 3 
True, and others as Falſe and alſo ſome e 1 
be admitted as Good, and others to be rejected as Bad, pur. 
ly ac their own account, withour — Proof needful u 


ble to ſhew the Truth, or Falſhood of the Poſition, th Þ 
neſs or Badneſs of the Conſequence: Therefore 4 
(D) We may reaſonably demand ſomething which mit | 
be gramedby thoſe with whom we converſe upon any Pon; 
nor is there any diſcourſing with them, who will admit 
nothing as fir to be granted, but inſiſt upon having PAH“ 
tor every thing wharſoever 3 when at this rate there cou! |? 
neither be an inning in the way of Inference, nor ay FY 
End in that of Proof; no going forward from any Principle, | 
backward to it. And therefore 

E) Men ſhould ſee they be agreed in Something, eith: 
more nearly, or diſtantly relating to the Matter in Hand 
before they go to Diſpute or Diſcourſe about it. 

F) Things muſt be taken as right or wrong, and eithe 
way as ſufficiently certain, where neither we nor any or 
elſe (ſo far as appears after due Conſideration and Enqui 
can ſee any Reaſon to the Comrary ; or ſo much as ſerioul 
to doubt thereof, .. | 
() "Whilſt any thing , or « ſuch, it neceſſarily #, a! 
. alſo neceſſarily ſuch, nor can it be, ſo long, otherwiſe, & 

ar, 


00 Every Thing is the SeHEſame Thing with it fel“ 


(1) The ſame Thing has at the ſame time all the ſame l 
tributes. And, onthe contrary, 2 
(K) Thar muſt not be the ſame, but another Thing 8 
which hath at the ſame time any one differing Attribute. 
0) What is any way related, muſt relate to ſomerhing 3 
Or , 


E, | I 
(M) Every Relative, & ſuch, ſuppoſes its Correlate, * 8 
ſome what to which it is related, And therefore, J 

(N) There q 


- 
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N) There is no Attribute, but « ſuch, implies a Subject 
| dk of it, to which it is or may be attributed. A Suit 
mu of Cloarhs does imply (not indeed as they are Cloth, but as 
ce n Cioaths) ſome or other Body, on which they are or may be 
de on- ut. * fs 70 3 
"em \ 5 (O0) An inhering ——— ſueb implies an agreeable 
y in-| Subject wherein it muſt inhere. + wor 

| 1 An exiſting Attribute, « ſuch, muſt have a Subject 
en a that actually exifts. Yet, | 88 
S ty (O) An inhering Attribute may be conſider d without 
pure our —— the —— wherein it inheres: As Length, 
ul wirhour the ay or Cord, &c. that is long. 
Tv (R) The ſel -fame Attribute cannot inhere in two difler- 
ing Subjects at once. ben 
mul (S) The ſelf· ſame inhering Attribute can't paſa out of one 
ain; Subject into another. And from this with the foregoing, it 
af follows, that 1 21 7 
pn (T) Where there is any one Attribute the ſelf· ſame, at 
o che ſame time, there muſt be likewiſe all the other cotempo- 
r a RING of the ſame Thing. 4 121023906 
le, u (V) That muſt be taken for the ſame Body, which is 
either not chan d at all, or only by a {low Succeſſion of 
athe {ſmaller Parts or Particles. reli 
lan, (V) Every Poſition muſt be either true or falſe, and can- 
not be both at once under the ſame Conſideration. (Vid. G) 
ithe (X) Whar is nor alrogether true may be called falſe, as 
ar it really is in ſuch or ſuch reſpect; But 
un () What is in ſome ſort Falſe, thould not be call'd 
ah True without mentioning in what reſpect it is ſo. 
) Neo Poſition or Inference can rightly be both affirm'd 
anl} and deny'd at once, and in the ſame reſpect. We cannot 


v} IF rruly ſay both, that the Sun now Shines this Spor, and 
& that ir do's not; or that from the Sun's Shening mg fol- 
ſel | lous both, that it is day here, and that it is not ſo. There- 


fore, 

(a) Contradictious Poſitions, (wherein the ſame thing is 
affirm d and deny d of the ſame and in the ſame reſpe&) muſt 
be one of them true and the other falſe. Bur, | 

) We cannot ſafely determine, which part of aContra- 
diction is True, and which of them is Falſe ; till we have 
ſufficiently examined the Matter, where need requires, on 
the one fide, or on the other. Yet, eri % 

(c) When 1t is Neceſſary or Requiſite to proceed upon the 
one or other part of a Contradiction, we muſt go upon that 
as true, which appears to have the greater Weight of Ar- 

gumenc 
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ment for it, and may ſuppoſe the orher to be conſequently | 
d lache gn ight of Argument i 

(d) Jo the greater weight o ment it is not requird I 

that there ſhould be a greater Number of Proofs or Reale | 4 

but only that they ſhould be ſuch, and ſo many, as m 

juſtly be eſteemed to have the greater Force. And. 

(e) We muſt look upon that, as ſufficiently made o. 

where the kind and cogency of the Proof is agreeable to the 

Nature of the Thing, and Exigence of the Caſe, and that i 

can't be rejected withour admitting ſome Abſurdity. 

(f) As to Contradictions Inferences, tho one of then 
muſt be in ir ſelf a Truth, the other a Falſhood, yet neithe 
may be Good or Juſt, but both of them inconſequent an 
impertinent. | qa 
(g) In What is True, all Things do indeed agree to exch 
other, however it might ſeem: Bur Fa/ſhcod may admit a 
ſomewhat really inconſiſtent, even under a ſeetning Agree 


ment. 
(h) From Truch, nothing realy follows, but what is Tre 
BE 
| 00 Truth may ſometimes be deduced rightly from Fall i 


—__— — 4 
= 
% 
4 727 
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hood. 

(x) It do's not ſufficiently os the truth of a Notion, 
Narration, that there is nothing .inconfiſtent in the Matter, 
nor any thing which is falſe deduced from it: But yet on 
the contrary, = 65: 5 4408 | 

- (4) There maſt be fo much, at leaſt, of Falſhood, as there F* 
is of Inconſiſtency, and that muſt be ſomeway falſe, from 
which any thing that is ſo can be regularly drawn. 

(m) What carrys its own Evidence with it, and needs W 
Proof may not yet be clear without attentive Conſideration; 
nor perhaps without being explain'd, and illuſtrated to Per- 
ſons of lower Capacity, or who are not ſufficiently acquain- 
ted with the Words, or Matter. [4 
en) Where Proof is needful, it is ro be given by ſomething | 
more Evident, than what we would prove, or at leaſt, which 
may, and accordingly muſt, be made ſo. 'L 
(0) What is known by thoſe, we would Sartisfie, to have 
been ſufficiently -prov'd, may be employ'd for the proving 3 
ſome what farther; tho nor back again in a Circle for the 
making our of that, which was brought ro prove it; however 
not to the ſame Perſon, on the fame Occaſton, and without 
other ſufficient Proof: As when the Papiſts pretend to argue 
firſt the Infallibility of their Church from Scripture, and then 
aſſert the Bible muſt be taken for the Word of God, —_—_ 1 
underiioos i 


chat to which they are ow 
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T underſtood upon che Infallibiliry of their Church fo prov'd 


{as they would perſwade us) by Scripture. _ $3: 

(p) Proof may be either Fundamental, without which a 
Point cannot ſtand, or only acceſſary by way of farther Con- 
firmation. 2 100 

(q) The Confuting ſomewhat of a Proof is not the Over- 
throw of what was thereby prov'd, unleſs thar Proof were 
Fundamental and abſolutely Neceffary to ir. 

(r) Meer difficulties, 2 can't be ſolv d, diſprove not 

ected. Bur, 

() Whar is really abſurd or falſe, proves that to be 
wrong, from which it follows, (Vid. h) 

(rt) Mathematical Principles, or thoſe which relate to ab- 


ſtracted Quantity may be accommodated to things of a very 


differing Nature, in reſpect of their Habitude, Number, Fi- 


X gure, Meaſure, Degree, Value, or other Conſideration, 


which is of a Quantitative ſort, or ſome way correſponding 
thereto. $7 1 N 

(u) Nothing can be One and More ĩn the ſelf-ſame Reſpect, 
or under the ſame Conſideration. But, | 

(w) What is more in ſome Reſpe& may be but One in ſome 
other: And on the contrary, | | | 

(x) What is but One under ſome Conſideration may be 
more than One under ſome other. The Triangle, which is 
bur One, as a Figure, is yet three-fold as ro the Angles and 
Sides belonging thereto: and the Humane Soul, tho bur one 
Spirit, is yer a three-fold Principle, in reſpect of Growth, 
Senſe, and Reaſoning ; and might, perhaps, be ſuppoſed to 
beiall this in RO to 2 Bodies. | 

(Y) Not only every Thing, but every Parr and ev 
Point thereof, may be ſeverally refer'd to every ſeveral Pare 
and Point of rhe ſame Thing, and alſo to every other Thing, 
and to every Part and Point thereof. The 5 reſpects 
every part of the Circumference and Interſpace, as theſe 
again reſpect the Center : The Head is refer'd to every 
part of the Body, and che ſeveral Parts of this to that. 

(z) A Boundary, 4 ſuch, is no part of the thing - bounded 
by ir, as a Point, of the Line; ora Line, of the Square; or 
an Hedge, of the Field. 1 2 

(Aa) The greateſt Part of any thing is leſs than the 
Whole. As 11d. 3 4+ and ſoonward, will always be leſs 
thana Shilling, tho it come always nearer to it. 

(Ab) All che Parts taken together are equa] in Quantity 
to the whole, cho not always in Value or Uſe. 


(Ac) All 


th 


—. . TT 
| 2 All the Parts agreeably united, are the Thing it 


(Ad) Things may be ſaid to be of the ſame loweſt Sort, 
whoſe is more 9 Aro Difference; 
as a ſtraight and curve ; an c acute e; 
Adam and a Female Infant. | Ang : 

(Ae) That which comprehends leſs of the Nature in any 
Kind, is or may be extended to more Sorts or Particulars 
of that Kind. A Line — to 5 Magnitude; an 
Unite to every Number; exiſtence to all that actually is; 
and Thing to whatever is not alrogether nothing. 

(Af) Equal or Like, may in reaſoning be ſubſtituted 
2 put for another, in the Reſpect wherein it is Equal or 

E. 
(Ag) Things do ſo far agree together, as they ſeverally 
agree © the ſelf fame Thing, or to Diverſe in the reſpect 
wherein theſc agree. | 

(Ah) Things are diffcring in that Reſpect 8 
when any of chem do agree to ſomewhar elſe, whilſt the 

r * 
Ai) The greater Quantity in any Kind contains the 
of chat Kind, whether it be Meaſure, Number, Weight, 
Degree, Value, Oc. 

(Ak) Things that are «like affected, retain their Inequa- 
lity or Equality, Likeneſs or Unlikeneſs, as before; whe- 
ther they were affected with a like Addition, Subtraction, 
"£40 - ate or Thihemey be made Equal by raking of 

( erſons or I hings may e y taki 
from the Greater, ſo much as it exceeds, or by adding to 
che Leſs ſo much as it falls ſhort; or elſe by transferring one 
half of the Exceſs from the Greater to the Leſs : Bur if the 
whole be transferr d, this will become ſo much greater as it 
was before leſs. 

(Am) Perſons or Things unlike may be reduc d to Like- 
neis by the Alteration either of one, or of the other, or of 
both, ſo far as to meet in ſome intermediate Point. 

(An) There can be nothing greater than whar is every 
way Infinite, But, h 

(Ao) Where there is only no end of rhe Diviſibility, 
Duration, or Advancement of divers Things, there may 
yet be in reference ro ſome of them an earlier or greater Be- 
ginning, ſo as that which is only in ſome reſpect Infinite may 

ſome way exceeded by what is likewiſe Infinite in ſome 
reſpe& only: rhe Duration of the firſt Soul may exceed that 
of the laſt, which ſhall come into being by many Tiny 

e 


1 


„ere 


* 
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Years, when yet the Duration is endleſs, and in that eſpe 
r yet it a be own'd, chat the 
ference bears no Proportion to greement. N 
_ (Ap) EE Canee do eels bs Mirefr of hl ay 

be taken for right, where there is not ſuffcienc Grand of 


c Wet many Perſons of differitig Intereſts, Senti- 
ments, and Cixcumſtances do ſeverally Report, is to be de- 
pended on as morally Certain. a a 

Ar) Words muſt be taken to fignifie according as thi 
are generally us d in ſuch Circumſtances, or as they thay 
otherways Specially determin d. And 8 

under ſtõod 


(As) It may be demanded, that Words be 
ſuch a Senſe, as is expreſly given to them: But then. 


Phraſe was intended otherwiſe. But, 4 ky 
(Aw) What is really defign'd.by any Expreſſion; is al 
ways to be taken for the Senſe thereof, where that can bs 
amy way ſufficiently known, tho it were not the moſt uſual 
or proper Import of the Words. „ 
(Ax) Every one muſt be allow'd to know beſt, what he 
meant by rhis or that Expreflion. And. 
( ** Every Man's own Explication of what he himfelf 
bath fald, is to be admitted as his Meaning, where there is 
no on to the contrary, from the Nature of the 
Thing, Connexion of the Words; Charatter of the Petſon; 
or ocher Cetas. ILY 
| (Az) There may be many differing Names or Denontinig- 


| tions belonging to the ſame Thing under differing Conſiderati- 


ons or Relatiops: And on rhe other hand. 
(Ba) The ſame general Name or Denomination; may bes 
long to many differing Things, under the Conſideration of 
elation, that is common ro them, And farther yet, 
= Bb) The ſame Special Appellation may be given to di- 
vers Perſons, or to Things of differing Sorts, either arbitrari- 
ly, or wart ſome Reſemblance, Analogy, or Relatiog 
am Lat ties bt: as | ons EI 
_ (Bc), Differing Words in differing Languages, and ſottie: 
times in the ſame, may be 5d 6 Ggnifie the ſelt-ſatns 


Tir, Yer, , . 
| 1 (Bd) Words 


9 i Yofet Par. 


(d) Words that may be us d to ſigniſie the fame thing 
fox Subſtance, do often import ſume differing, Mode; toge- 
ther with it. ; | 2 1 100 
. (Be) Words have the more termination of 
they, Senſe from the Language and Dialect, to which 
belong, the Diſcipline and general Matter they refer to, che 
Perſon which uſes them, and manner of lag, -pouerher with 
the Circumſtances of rhe Occaſion, Time, Place, Ge. 
(Bf) To juſtifie an abſolure Denomination, chere muſt 
by a ſufficient Intenſian or degree, Extenſion or Extent, and 
. 75 jute 4 Compar: which denominates. 


To juſtiſie a Comparative Denomination it ought 
to bold generally and between the Correſponding Soxts, Parts, 
Actions, Cc. Women may be ri by fad t0 have a weaker 
Conſtitution. and ſtronger Aﬀections ;. tho it hold not. of 
forge particular Women compar'd with ſome Men; if it be 
har true as to the generality, and in comparing together thoſe 
of che higheſt Claſs, or the moſt obſer vable in thoſe ref] 
2 either hand, and ſo to proceed with the Middle and the 


— 


A a * * 
— — — — 
Fi * * : > 


C HAP. XVI. 
HE more limited Poſitions do either lead towards the 
Knowledge of Things, or contain ſome fund 

Points t ': And as to the former, which may be calld 

INTRODUCTORY, theſe here following are offer d. 
(BH) Only that which is one way or othet Somewhat, and 
4 it j fo, can be truly ſaid, to have, or do, or ſuffer, or be 
| 118 or to be any thing, or ſo much as properly, to be at 


(Bi) What is actual or exiſting can only be attributed to 
vhat adually is or exiſts. B ; 
(Bk) I am unqueſtionably ſomeway affected, even in 
doubting, and therefore I unqueſtionavly am, a 
(BL) Nothing of it (elf could ever riſe into ſomething 
Therefore, | 
Bm) There never had been any thing at all, if there bal 
not always been Something. And, 70 
* (Bn) My Being and Faculties, which have not been a. 


ways, muſt be from ſome pre-exiſting Cauſe or Succeſſiſe 


Cauſes which will us up to hat Uncaus d. | 
Laid + (Bo) Ne. 


bac mae e 


Dre 


* J . EET 


to 
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bo) Nea ens produce whar of Nutre 
periour ro its own.” . 7 5 AN 


(Bp). What is produce d muſt be ſoieway ſuitable 16 the 
Natliite, dt ho w- ver to the Powet, that produces nf &# 

© (Bq) Wuere ſome what of a differing Nature is produCl! 
ir muſt be inferidut to that which produces it. 
(r Wöbateder we find excellent, or truly valuable in 


our ſelves, mut be from ſomew at correſponding in the Na- 


ture of Power which has Originally produc'd it, but is Supe 
fiour tõ ĩt 8 ery Point, wfkerein 5 nn a * 
(Bs) What is uncausd muſt haye a Neceſlary Efſtnce 
_— and carindt rherefore ceaſe to be ot ſuffet any 
(Bt) Oooh confiderdtion, ' we cannot but apprehend, that 
our Maker muſt be Powerful, Wiſe, Good, and bvery way 

Excellent; beyond what we can comprehend. 
(Bu) We cannot conſiſtently ſtippoſe that our Almighty, 
Alwiſe, and infinitely kind Creator could have any Intereſt 
to ſerve, of Tnclination to gratific, either by laying us under 
a Neceflity of being always deceiv'd; or allowitig us no Means 
of knowing, whether we be or no. 
The Pofitions; which contain ſome of the fundamental 
Points of Knowledg ( conſidered in themfelves ) do either 
only inform the Mind, or gnide the Man. As to the former 
ſort, which are more purely SPECULATIVE, I have 
lingl'd out ſuch as follow: Se 3 
(Zu) Our Mind, | Iniagioation, and outward Senſes, in. 
their proper State and Uſe, may ſerve to inform us tightly of 
naps in fuch manner and meaſure as God ſaw fit. 
(Rx) The proper State of quer Mind, Tinagtharion, and 
ouward Senſes, is their being free from ſuch Diſorders and 
Impedimentrs, as would difturb or hinder the Natural Uſe 
Exerciſe thereof. 9ER 
(By) Our Mind, Imagination, and out ward Senfes ars 
ftly us d about their proper Objects, and in the way which 
Heaton, Obſervation, and Experience direct in ſuch or fuch 


(BZ) Wit ſeems to lye inthe apt 46 Ready Aﬀembling of 
Ideas, and uſing ſome of theni with reference to othets tn a 


way that is generally taking. 


(Cg. Judgment ſeems chiefly to confift in penetrating; in- 
to the Narhrs and Cauſes of Things, in accurately diſcet- 
ning their Agreement qt Diſagreement, eſpecially where it is 
leſs obſervable; and exactly diftinguifhing the thipg it ſelf 


tom what is very like ir- N 
i mY 12 (Et) & 


108 © Ar Eſſay forth Pert l. 
| oy AY —4 mY Leg comprehend 71 the unli- 
mited, or y know even Finite juſt as chey are 
in hemlelvs and by their inmoſt Ed, N 
(Cc) E cannot, in a Natural way, repreſen: 
288 any Senſe without our ever having had the ule 
t Se 
(Cd) Whar is Indiſ ible, Self-moving, and ſome · wa 
knowing we may call Spire, in api, ge to Marta 
or Body 
(Ce) Zinn perfect ſort of Being than Bog; 


(CH) God muſt be conceiv'd by us as 2 3 
(Cg) The Actings, which we are Con cious of in our 
—— and obſerve in others may ſufficiently Evince, that 
Man a Spiritual Bein 
5060 There may be an Fut without Body above us 
F * embodied ones below 
Ii), The unlimited Spirit muſt penetrate all other 
rits as well as Bodies; in whom they are admitted, at hi 
k 9 and Pleaſure only, to live, and move, and have th 


4450 The Divine Immenſity i is irs own Eternal and un- 
ge Place, and affords Place to whatever is be⸗ 


50085 ) Body, or Matter made up of Parts aud Particles, i ls 
the 2 of Senſes, or the Thing ſenſibly perceiw d. 

(Cm), The ſelf lame Marter may admit a Multitude cf 
Tia Forms, and under them may be fo many dive 


(Cn). The Ora of Senſe by means whereof we ſenfiby 
percerye are themſelves Material. 

co) One Body or Portion of Matter can' t be inthe fell. 

lang ** * P 6 
e cannot on etrare into, ot 85 
22 the Objects of Senſe, Jars | 

"(Cq) God has not ſeen aſs thar the Humahe Mind ſhould 

be capable of proceeding very far by meer Intuitive Roo. 

ledge, without Reaſoning; or chat it ſhoy Know much of 

things chat are diſtant, or en Re l howeyer e of. Contingen 
cies, at leaſt in our preſenr Stare.” 

(Cr) Our Maker has ſeen it beſt for 05 end, ef bl our * 


ſes to perceive hat is Sem minute, Or Fo "at oh ce, 
c 


kak w/c large, or to diſcern tl e 2 
GET amade. &di ) 
Vis, O: I e e : r 


(co Divine 
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(c) Divine Providence may deny Men ſome of the 
Means and Helps to Knowledge. But then.. 
(Ct) Our Neaſon, if well apply d, is capable of telling 
us, however, 34 ee Wi 1 what — 
may expect from our y tion, and 'outwa 
Senſes in ſuch a Caſe, and ſuch kind Ff And 
we may reſt aſſur d, that, < F 
(Ca) Our wiſe and kind Creator hach allow'd us in every 


reſpect what he ſaw convenient or needful for us in our pre- 


ſent Condition. | 

(Cw) There is a Syſtem of things about us, which we 
call the Word, and a Courſe of Nature or ſetled order of 
Cauſes, EffeQs, Antecedents, Concomitants, Conſequents, - 
Ge, from which the Author of Nature, we may be ſure, 
will not vary without weighty Reaſon. 

(Cx) Nothing can properly act, by it ſelf alone, upon 
any thing which is at a diſtance from it. 

(Cy) The Courſe of Nature is depending on, and Sub- 
jet to, the Powerful Will of God, who is preſent with ir. 


And, 

(Cz) God can, without breaking in upon the ſetled or- 
der of Things, eaſily give an e Touch the Minds 
of Men, reſtraining or changing their ions; or giv- 
ing ſuch a turn to their Thoughts as may ſubſerve, or com- 
— with, what he is otherwiſe pleas d to do in the way of 

is Providence. | c | 

(Da) What plainly appears to be above the Power of 

atural Agents, or contrary to the well known Courſe of 
Nature, or very remarkably differing from what is uſual in 
ſuch Caſe, may be look'd on as a Divine Interpoſal, either in 
the way of Miracle, or of Special Providence; when ir is 
not in any Manner or to any Purpoſe, unworthy of God. 

(Db) Our uſual and natural way of knowing God 
n is by aſcending from Effects to the Cauſe of 
uſes. 

(Dc) Any Thing, which was not before, or which begins 
anew muſt by kid an Effect. : | 

(Dd) There can be no Effect without an Efficient Cauſe, 
bey Ne th that is ebene 

qt very Nat ing,” t is g ing 
to it, together with Evil that is only Penal, is from God: el- 
ther immediately, or mediately. 4 — 

2 Culpable Evil (at leaſt, as completed) is from the 
raſh, or ill- conſider d Choice, or Adherence of the defectible 
Creature lefers iro Froer Will by the Creator, who made 

13 "Y 


3 
b 
4 


SWS foe Fares 


Cos 'd ro afford him the farther Aid Foe 


it. And, 
' (DJ). That cannot be che only. Cauſe which is not capable 
alone of producing the Eff 


le of a Law, and of obſerving 1 bot ſtood not 
ou bs Ye 


by God, nor acked uxity, which 
ihr promis d by God, nor aske 

* The ſecond and more immediate . of Things 
are q not eaſie to be found out, or aſcertain d. 

(Oh) Whar goes before, may be very far from being the 
Cauſe of what follows after. 

(Di) That which oy gives the Occaſion, without which 
this or chat would nar have been, much more that from 
which the Occaſion is talen when it was not given, is not 
properly the Cauſe. 

(Dk) - Nathing can be, in any Hort, the Cube of this or 
that, which is incapable ol contributing any dat towards 


Dm) That muſt be 4 Material, Formal. Fil, ar 


Efficient 78 which anſwers the genetal Character 4. 
ing o gn of them reſpeRizely.. Vide Chap. XIII. § 


(Dn) We cannot determine of the Effect pals | I ; 
Cauſe, tho it were the Principal, much leſs — * i 
gthetwiſe, And cberefore, 

2 Wbatſoever Influence the Stars, une rode of 

eavens may poflibly have upon Affairs helo * 22 


— never dererminately ſhow thoſe brems where thy cx 
be no more than a General, Partial 


938 16 
We cannot certainly know particular Effects, by 
cone the Cauſes, that operate freely, or variouſſy in 


Iike Caſes 


(Dq): The like Natural Cauſes, or like cauſal lafluence, 
and indeed the ſame, will variouſly work upon differiag Sub- 
jects, that are more or lels Capable, ar even upon the lame, 
as ir way, be moxe or leſs diſpas d. 

(Dr) and; Natural Cauſes, will hav like Effects i in like 
Caſes; proportionate Cquſes W 1 een 
Effects, where nothing intervenes 69 cider ha ao der 
mine them atherways. 

Di If we would wakea Jude: ent in Fe 
wo lbpuldcopfder eren ſes, bow 94g, or you) 
ſeverally work, how. they nnn of bi one another 
Working, and wha hat. chgre is in the du Ker ke er 
ward ec ters, 


4 27 FI. 24 00 15 
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(Dr) To ſearch our the probable Cauſe, we ſhould care- 
fully obſerve, what is the Nature of the Effect, and conle- 
quently what kind of Cauſe it muſt have; and'what'there 
is of ſuch a kind, that is any way capable of producing ſuch 
an Effect, or contributing chereto, which either precedes or 
attends it. | OO. 

(Da) If only the Effect be taken away, fotnewhat-of the 
like Sort may be expected to follow, whilſt the Cauſe re- 
mains with a like Diſpoſition and Cauſal Force. But. 

(Dw) Where the Cauſe is taken away on which any 
thing do's neceſſarily depend, the Effect muſt ceaſ. 

Dr) We may look upon this or that particular Thing to 
be either the Infinite Being, or Finize-Sobfiance, of Accident, 
or to fall under any other Head, either of the fundamental 

le, or that of Reſulrances, according as it anſwers the 
Character there given reſpectively. Chap. 6, 7, Sci. ro 
a 15. Vide (As) | AW; 

(Dy) Our ſenſible Perceptions can't be explain'd ro ſuch 
as neither have had, nor can have any thing like them; to 
_ we may refer the Perſons we would inſtruct abou 

(Dz) Our own Apprehenſions of the ſame Object may 


conſiderably differ according to the various Diſpoſition of tlie 


| ＋ 
(Ea) That is poſſible to be, the like whereof hath been, 
and which carries no contradiction in it ſelf, nor Inconfiſtency 
with any thing elſe that muſt of neceſſity be. But, 
(Eb) There is no Conſequence to be drawn from a mere 
— to the actual Exiſtence of this or that thing. 


(Kc) W may ſafely conclude, that is not, which indeed 


carmot be. as 18 
Ed) The Actual Exiſtence of a Thing, muſt either be 


concluded upon Obſervation, or ſufficienr Teſtimony; or 


elſe reaſon d out from the neceſſary Connexion it has with 


ſame what elſe, the Exiſtence wherevf we are well aſſur d of. 
(Ee) Truth is in general an Agreement with its proper 
Me re or Rule. And more particularly, 1 * r 


(Ef) That do's truly and realy exiſt, which hath; as it 


- is ſuch a Place in the World, whether it be thought on or 
not: Thus only Individuals truly are, and common Na- 


tures (ſuppoſe that of Man, or of & Propoſition in yenerdtY do 
not truly exiſt as ſuch, but only as Tho ts; ot Notions in the 


14 (Eg) That 


A Eſſay for the Pare 1 1. 
) Thar is rl and indeed ſuch or ſuch 4 Thing, 
* ee it, but hach che very Nature 
"Eſſence of it, . e. the Principal Scamiua, or main In- 
eee ene hi He a + day 

oh teatures in ſuch of theirs: He is 
alto Kath go only the ourward Shape, and 
Action, ind Speech, but 2 ae 

Body together with a Mind of Religion. 
truly and indeed a Propoſition, Clock, Honey-comb, 

which bach foch kindof Parrs, and ſo pur t 
(Eh) * Tho't is ſo far True and uſt, as it agrees to its 
or to what we think of. 

(Ei! An External Si Nag ſo far true and ſuitable, as it 
6 d, or fairly ſuppoſed to be 
arrations and Predictions are ſo far true and right 
gps thr . agreeably to what really is, or 
3 or ſhall be at the time to which they reſpectively re- 


gr Expreſſion is ſo far True and Proper, a8 it is firred wo 
convey what is intended by it. 

Em) We are ſo far true and veraciour, as we defign 10 
ſpeak agreeably to what we think. 

En) We are ſo far True and Sincere, as we do ſeriouſly 
defire and endeavour to have in reality the Virtues, which 
we would appear to have. 

Co) We are ſo far True and Faithful, as we are heartily 
to anſwer our Truſt and Obligations, 2 
our Promiſes, ſo far as la fully we may, in Kind or V 

(Ep) Our Mind is capable of Satisfaction or Pleaser, 

and allnof Pain and Trouble inthe way of intellectual Con- 


| es og imaginative Nepreſentation. and ſenfible Peroep- 
LF Satisfaction Se bene is an Affection to 
the 


, Which upon its own account, we could wiſh con- 
tinu'd, at leaſt if it would not ſome way turm to our greater 
Hurt. On the conrary; 

(Er) Trouble pi "hap an Affection diſagreeable ro the 
Mind, and Which on its; gun account. we could wiſh re- 
moved, ar leaſt it/ix,wonkd, hot fame-way turn to o 

e moot wah Tier e | 

in \ A deste ſomewhat, which we con; 
ee Power; or that the Ac- 
——— Snfueh/tTerms ot in ſuch way, 


1 


is nf to 3 — —_—_— 
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(kt) In 1#4Ling, we determine upon ſome-Ubt, ax c. 
able, which we Conceive to de within the Power we 2 
„„ e 
bat which moves us to Will is a comparative ind 
Diſſatisfaction with what we are, or have, 595 


or ar leaſt our fixed Preference 


Natural Evil, which puts us to Pain, or gives us i ; 
r 
(Ez 2) We are not commonly ſo much affected chro- the 
Nature or Condition of Objects in themſelves, as by reaſon 
of the Intereſt we hade, or ſeem to have in them, and their 
Agrecableneſs or Unſuirableneſs to uus. 


_— 
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THE Pofirions which are in themſelves more practical. 
and ſerve to guide the Man, are either more direly 
binding, or but conſequentially. As to the former they 
may be termed "MORAL, and ſome of theſe are here ſer 


(Fa) That is to be choſen, as n it 
may be otherwiſe, which at laſt, and upon whole Ac 
count will afford us the higheſt Saxisfaction and Pleaſure. 

(Fb) That is to be ſhan'd, as Evilto us, whateverir may 
ſeem, or be for rhe preſent and on lower Accounts, which at 
laſt and upon the Whole will draw upon us the moſt _inſuffe- 
rable Pain or Trouble, or has a'tendency ſo to do. 

(Fe) From an Eſtimate of Satiefattion or Pleaſure, Tu- 
ble or Pain, truly and juſtiy made, we might take dur Di- 
redion what we'ought to Embrace,” and wharto avoid : Yer 


— 


4 Q for the Part l. 
we ſtiould not proceed upon that as our or prinei 
r 
(cd) The picafing of our Maker, ought in Reaſon to be 
our fartheſt Aim. Vet, | N 
(ke) Itrp! God, we are to ſeek, and-ſhall aſſuredly 
find the trueſt and higheſt Pleaſure, For, 15. 
(Ff) God will be _ honour'd and in our 
ing moſt highly pleas'd and delighted in Him. Now, 

g) God himſelf can undoubtedly give us the beſt and 

| Account how we may pleaſe. him at preſent, and come 
to be unſpeakably delighted in him, and with him Eternally. 
And he hath done it; for, | | 

Fh) That Book muſt be from the Creator Himſelf, 
which could net be from any Creatures Good or Bad, con- 
fiſtently with their being ſo: And if it could be ſuppos d that 
God woul# fo long bear ſuch an Uſurpation of his Name 
and. Authority, yet certainly he would never have ſo appeat d 
to own it, not only by extraordinary Acts to confirm and 
erve that Book; but alſo in a whole Series of Providence, 
agreeaVle'to its Predictions, and other Declarations. N 
(Fi) There can be nothing in the Word of God real 
3 to the Reaſon, which God himſelf hath given 
us; But, | 4 i6. | | 

(Fk) Ie is highly Reaſonable to admit that Supernatural 
Revelation ſhould go beyond our Natural Reaſon, in ſhew- 
ing us both what we muſt believe, and do. 

TI) The Holy Scriptures muſt undoubtedly be ſuited 
both in their Matter and Manner of Expreſſion to their pro- 
feſſed End of making us wiſe unto Salvation; and they muſt 
alſo be ſufficient for it without any thing of additional Re- 


(Fm) We ought to be moſt concern'd about Things 
which are of the greateſt Importance to uus. 
(Fn) Lowes Namen: malt all be manag d as far as may 
be in ſubſerviency to our higheſt End, and however, as may 

not be inconſiſtent with i. 
9 Our Inclinations and Averſations are 11 2 
y what „ or: what. we apprehend to be; at preſent, 

. e RT 8 


might appear:to be 
ho' we cannot 
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fall under 


hap ws. - [improvement of Reaſon. -———— 
©. The Keen we have, even of Duty, is not 
ſently Now d without due Examination in Matters 

15055 8 Wiſe and Good Men do os may differ. Yer, 


(Fr) We muſt comply with our own Conſciences, where 
we cannot have a rea Satisfaction to the contrary. 


" (Fy Men are not to be driven againſt Conſcience (or the 
A henſion of their Duty) op prerence of bringing chem 
1 or other Penal Methods to — better. 


W c The direct Tendeney and proper uſe of Civil Co- 
ercion, and its penal Methods, is to bring Men to act hat 
jence, or common Senſe either doꝭs, or may om 

tell them is their Duty without much conſidering of 


1. Whatever is $ due from vs tg wt ſelves or 
dur, is more remotely ultimately a Point of Duty to- 
ward God. And, 

(Fx) We ſhould render to all their due (whether 
way ſeem to deſerve it from us or no} with an Eye t 
who requires it. / 

(Fy) The greater Abilities of Parents, together with their 
Natural Affection, are to ſupply the * ewe of Children, 
during the: their Minority, in ſuch a way af go them for 

ir good, , as may, and according] ould, be ſuired to 
— ering Age, Diſpoſition. = ircumſtances. 

(Fr) The Magiſtrate is to be obſerv'd as the Miniſter of 
God, in reference to what he B ig.any way authoriz'd by 
God to require or forbid. 

(Ga) The Magiſtrate has an  undoubeed Authority, as to 
what is really Neceſſary for the Civil Peace, and Common 


Velfare. 


(Gb) The 


is to be ond and Honour'd as 
the Miniſter of God to us for Goad, whilſt his Adminiſtration 
is, at leaſt in the Main, for the Publick Good; and that he 
is not manifeſtly attempting any thing, which plainly tends 
n 
We. may et we not 
do, whilſt we are in doubt about it; nor admit of Scruples or 
Suſpicions againſt whar may appear our Dury upon Grounds, 
ate really holding in Cales af fuck a Nature. 
(Gd) Only fach Actions and Affections as do ſome way 


a 


ded or Fo 
(Ge) Only 


116 Ar Eſay for. ibe — 
(Se) Only ſuch Actions and Affections as are commanded 
or forbidden, by the Law or binding Rule, we are under, 
are to be accounted actually good or bad. © 
(f) Thar is left Indifferent, which is in no way, either 


8 0 2 235 4 
181 What is altogether Indifferent, not only in it ſelf 
abſtractly, but alſo in relation to irs Circumſtances, Atten- 
int, and Conſequents, may not be made Neceſſary unleſs 

by an Authority, which is juſtly abſolute and unlimited. 
h) An Authority otherways wholly unlimited and 
lute ſhould have infinite ite Wiſdom and Goodneſs to con- 


Ro | Where there is no juſt Property or Claim, (or how 
ys | 1} Where cre NO juit E. or alm, r 4 
ever none from ſuch Perſon, or of ſuch thing in Particular) 
chere way be Kindneſs or Unkindneſs ; but there cannot be 
anything of ſtrict and proper Juſtice or Injuſtice. g 
(GK Chariry is Juftice under a more general and inde- 


(GI). To be free or unforc d, belongs to the very Eſſence | 
- of the Will, or of the Mind, as it is faid to will, which is 
indeed to choole this or that, either Simply in its ſelf, or as 
à Means to ſomewhat elſe. INN 
(m) To ſtand inclin'd to what is Virtuous, and Averſe 
from What is Vicious is the Moral Rectitude of the Will, 
* et proper Freedom of a reaſonable — 4 — Ho 
(on) Liberty, as it is more commonly underficod in 
relation to the Man or Perſon, is not the Inclination or Power 
to Will as he ought, but rather a Freedom for acting as he 
will. Vet even in this ref | 
_ - (Go). A Vicious Man is in a Senſe not Free; fince be is 
ſo frequently carried in particular Caſes by the Biaſs of evil 
Inclination contrary to what he ſaw beſt and fitteſt ; and fo 
might be ſaid to will at a diftance, and in the general. 

(Gp) That may be call'd in ſome ſort morally good or 
9 —— 3 not ne e Will or 8 which 
a Ten to what is ſuch in a higher and more 
Senſe. Ne | | * | ET 

(Gq) Our Nature, Habits, or Diſpoſitions are very ear- 
ly good or bad, as they have a tendency towards — 
that are ſo. | N 
(r) The Moral Good, which falls not under preſent 
Choice, may yet entitle Men to the Advantages which are 
naturally Conſequent thereupon. Az0n the other hand, ; 


(G) The 


© (Gx) To allow ourſelves, in Words or other 


— 
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(Gf) The Moral Evil which falls not under preſent choice 
may - juſtly Subject us to the Diſadvantages, which are natu- 
relly Conſequent thereon. OD oat "5s 2 
(Gt) That only is more ſtrictly and properly good, which 
is every way agreeable to the Rule of our 2 * 
(Gu) That in a. rigorous Senſe is bad, which deviates 
Hom the Rule of our Duty in any Reſpe& or Degree'what- 
an... & FED) 


(Gw) What is any ways deprav'd cannot in that teſpect 


be pleaſing to God who is n altogether 


Pure; yet it may be accepted by who is alſo infinitely 
Merciful and Gracious, not upon its own Account, or outs, 


but for his own Names ſake, and for our Saviour's, where 


there is a fincere and livin Faith. 


preſſions, to give out that & True, which we know, of ſuppoſe 
to be Faſſe, is in it ſelf and in its Grounds injurious to” God, 
whom we ought to imitate and reverence, to truſt in and 
ſubmit to; it likewiſe is of a depraying Nature, and dange- 
Tous Conſequence to our ſelves and others; if not alroget 
faral to Civil Sociery, Yet, TOONS OV WINES 
(Gy) Where we ſtand not Specially engag d, Truth is 
not always to be ſpoken, much leſs the whole I ruth, cho no- 
thing but the Truth ſhould ever be delivet d as true. 
(Gz) We may, without Falſhood, 'vary from a declar d 
Intention, which was not given out by way of Promiſe- to 
any Perſon; or where l. ro whom a Promiſe was 
made, regularly may and do's releaſe it. 
(Ha) Promiles are to be kept, where the Matter of them 
is law:al, when ir comes to be perform d; tho ir ſhovJd be 
detrimental to our Secular Intereſt. Burt. 
(Hb) We may not Lawfully promife what we ſee would 


o 


be Inj ur ious and unwarrantably hurtful to the Poblick, or to 
_fome Particular Perſon; nor can we lawfully perform whar 


appears to beſo, when we come toſee ir. Yer, | 
© (Hc) An ill Promiſe ſhould commonly, in Point of Ho- 
nour and Fairneſs, be as plainly revok'd as it was given, and 
that as early too as well may be. 477 ; | 
(Hd) Threatnings do not always bind the Perſon that 


threatens; eſpecially where they might reaſonably be under- 


ſtood with ſome known Exception: Nor do they indeed 
give any proper Claim to the Party threarned. Bur, 

(He) The God of Truth will not vary from what he has 
foretold, as well as threatned. 


5 


(Hf) Not 


re 
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t Nor to offend ſhould be our firſ ene > but it 
muſt be our Buſineſs, when we have offended, ſpeedily to 
Repent; ask Pardon; make Reparation, if it may be; and 
to take greater Care for rhe future. 

(He It is yery fooliſh ts do what ig in it ſelf an unreaſona- 
„and when we know, the beſt chat can come of jt 
18, cher! ir be undone again, fo far as poſſible; and that 
thould ſometime account our ſelyes Fools for doing it. But, 

(Hh) It is 33 8 to venture upon the do- 

ing of what we be undone again; when by 
| git, we arc he to be leſs pale amending, and 
more backward-o'i it. 
(kli) It is highly Criminal to allow our ſelves in What 
we know to be diſallow d by him, who Created and Main- 
rains us, hath redeem d us, and would fave ns; and that 
this ſtould be done againſt all the Remonſtrances made 
our own Fig. n and Conſcience, by others, by the Provi- 
dence, W. aid Spit of God, rej ＋ Sin as che 
moſt Aignge genudus, perfidions, and > vein ofition (the 
moſt esel we can make) to his Honour obey; vertumem, 
to his Glorious Perfections, to his Bleſſedneſs, and indeed to 
bis very Being: And all this to the preſent Damage, and 
fatther Danger of the World about us; to the Diſpleuſing, 

if it could b the diſturbing that above us; and tral, ro and, 
molt unnatural wounding, and utter undoin of our Selves, 
without that Mercy and Grace, which we do thus in fo da- 
ting a Manner, contemn, petvett, affront, and put away 
from us. And therefore upon the whole, 

(Hk) It. is highly abſurd and dangerous as well as Cri- 
2 to allow our ever! in Offending, upon the Hope of 

Bag, afrerwards. Eſpecially —— tho, 
WOK: rue Repentance is indeed never too late; yet it 
f oubted' whether late Repentagce be com- 
80 y true. 

(Hm) We are oblig d as reaſonable Creatures for the 
Honour of our Gee as alſo fot the Good of others, and 
Bale A we can to get and uſe the erxteſt Meaſures of 

„ 
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1 * Poſicions which are * eke id 
either guide us by more certain rat 
Conjectures: The — mk may be call d PR VDENTL L, 
and ſame of theſe are given here by. way of 
(Ha) Prudence is the due eration, 0 
of all their Circumſtances, together with the 7 — al, 
cernment, and careful vl Obſervance of What is 
diſagre er eto 
dc We have great and cantinual need 'of x Dit 
F:. dette v ordering o N is in it felf our Duty 1 
of thoſe Things, which abſtract iy ens are of. 2; bag. 
indifferent Nature, H eg. 
(tip) The mere Special Inentign BE Fe 1 A 
nage things voith the trueſt eren, . e de 
vanrage 180 ut do Hats 
(Ha). Thar is 70 be accounted decorous and n —— ch 
may innocently recommend the Perſon, or his 
Behaviour, Dikourſe and Actions, wich theit more N58 77 
Effeds, to the moſt, or however to the Wiſeſt and Beſt. ;:1. 
(Hr). That is 4 ane gi managed, gt is ſoj per- 
form d, as may anſwer the moſt or beſt 5 og 
capable of; and har wich the leaſt En 


Pains and Coſt. 


(HC) It is fit we ſhould once at RO examine 
choſe Points of Truth and Duty, — Are capable of and Son- 
cern d with, about which Men af Repyration fos Wiſdom 
and Integrity are known to differ. Bu * 

(Ht) We ſhould not undertake the xamination if mace 
doubrful and difficult Matters, till we have laid in w Shs is 

reviouſly requiſire, and are come to ſome Matutiq of 
Fa udgment. And, 1 1 
(Hu) When we go to examine a Matter, whe there 
may be Intereſt, Inclinat ion, or any thing elſe. to * us, 
we ſhould firſt endeavour to bring our Minds to an even Tem- 
per in reference ro ſuch Thii g, as do not properly enter the 
Merits of the Cauſe. And a ſſo, 

(Hw) We ſhould endeavo, ar ficſt to remove the ſtronger 

ejudices, which may probabl. 'y lye in the Minds of others 
againſt what we would convince them of, or perſwade them 
to, before we offer our Arguments for fuch Purpoſe. Yer, 

(Hz) Where 
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5 Senſe or Authotiry & oben alfa 


utg'd, where char is more regarded, then the R 
Ap tho 
* der ow of 5 15 e th 


.w (og in fre Gi aun 


e 


5 n 
mo agreez ero Nara „or other. 
— Circumſtances of thoſe, i whom Br eg 445 


| 12 In Points that are difficult, we ech for ame time 
chuſe ro hear, chan if it way be ; or to ſpeak 


in the way of Enquiry or Propoſal, rat ler than in that of 
Derermination or 


pute. 
(le) In diſp purable Mere what we öffer ſhould more 


| Er al be inche Nan of others, what they do or might 
think. 


rather than in our own, what we our ſelves 
rr) We ſhould 11 conſider hat we our ſelyes or 
capable of, ſo as to our own Attemprs, or 

alan, and to * cen, cordingly. 
(ls) 97 Regard to P ings is chiefly to 2 


n by our an with chem, and 
ee proportion our Diligence in relatios 
. Not the Number of particular Advantagesor Diſad- 
vantages, nor the of ſome among them, bur the 
Amount of all tog is to determine us. Bur, 
(i) Where che Advantages or Diſadvantages are : equal 
on both Sides, there even the ſlighteſt Conſideration ſuper- 


added ought to carry us — 4. or that. 
ier otherwiſe equal, the more Cerraiti 


are to be choſen, and of Future ones the more likely. But, 
(D A A2 8 Good, tho ſomewhar leſs likely may 


(itt) An 


dec ang 


7 8a 


— re 


A 
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(Im) An Evil bears equal Proportion to a God, where 
— neva hacgl, as the other * 
ſuch it m 3 — as to 
it ſelf, whether we ſhun the one, or purſue the othen. — 
(In) Where it is in it ſelf Indiflerens, — 
wore directly ſer our felves.to parſue an Ad 
an equal Diladvamage, we are to determine ine cine Hives, fot 
may be, by ny eee Crone, which ret 
on eit 
(jo) We — nor preſently adde chat to be Pratt 
cable or Impracticable, which may ſo yas in 
wichour a fair Attempr. Yer, | 
(Ip) We ſhould ſee fome good Regin Gor x Trial; bela 
we go to make it; and then we ſhould carry it on, till we 
S mung if ir may be pridencly dow. 


Bur, 

(ig) We ſhould before hand fer Juſt. .eu r. 
and Experiments, chat are not al 
ſhould we eaſily be ĩinduc d to a5 dey ie Bog 

(Ir) We ſhould not reje& or neglect any 
my — where we — — fo * 


And therefore, 

rr ) We ſhould not ſoxeach at all, we could wi (ould wiſh, go 
hazard our falling ſhort. of — rr Baby ct! 

It) We mult rake heed of ftaying in che hes 
of reaching the End; or of loſing this, whilſt we are confi- 
dering k hole, * ſome nearet Intention with 
too 

4 Ws ſhould. not an Advanta + of wort Con- 
tinnance, Which muſt —— follows by as great a 
Diſadvantage of longer, or but equal Continuspce, or one 
that is ſmaller, hut of very long Continuance. 

(IwJ. We thould, where t there is occaſion, Kess 2 
faultleſs Evil of ſhore . - Which will be followed 
by an equal Good of longer, or but equal ern or 
by one that is ſmaller of a very long Duration. 

Divers of. theſe Points may be-refum'd and apply 
following Parts of this Eſſay, and ſome may be 
particular Occafions, which will be more peculiar __ 


*ipecidlty . concluding general Heads, 


U 


Sb 


they are 
and: ſhould: chiefly be applied to Practice, 

may: bek pee to bind: us canſequent ialh, — — ſerve to 
uide us by rational Conjecture. They may be fitly call'd 
PROBAB-LE': And 1 ſhall co the whole Set of 

ns. wit: ſome few Inſtances of theſe. 
(Ix) Probability is, when a.thihg 3 is liber to be, or to be 
than otherwiſe. 


. Meaſures of — might indeed: be given ot 


W meer but they would not 
— de eſſary or Uſeful, as in reference to ſome 
practical Points,. But as to theſe} - 

(Iz) We ought not to take up with mere Probabiliy, 
d one's 18 Requifite, and —_ ec be 


Ka): We may gouy on\Probabiliry, oebere the-Marter 
2 of very great Conſequence; and vuld not- 

e n And; 

We muſd go upon Probability, when na. Marte th 

4s. e no lotiger Delay- 

1 reaſonabſy proceed messen who 

| is + Comperrnt udge of the Matter, and withal aCyedible 

Perſon ſoſemnly ſays, eſpecially what he Swears, and above 

all, if ir bo cf d with Circumſtances, and if the Na 

ture 2 Cale could nor well adm. of farther” Evi 


(Ka) What rwo ſonensDPerfiogds ſoveralhy| report, may 
be 3 a3 highly probable, eſpecially if they ſhould agree 
ia a great numbet of Particulars; as to the Senſe; but with 2 
different way of expreſſin 5:4 themſelves ; aud möſt of all if 
2 ſhall ſeem to contradict lone another, but what they ſay 

* es reconcileable-upon Conſiderstion. 
ke, | — upon tar Hypotbheſ as more like 
by. which, goes the fartheſt towardigiving a- good: Wehen 
of the ſeveral ting belonging co uch a Sci. 

(Kf) Where the Extremes are neither of them c 
Truth or Duty, it is beſt to take the Middle way. 


Wag now cou come laſtly to thoſe Poſitions, which as: 
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(Kg) Moderation 1 ro hold than Ex- 
tremes, whether in Opinion or 12 PP Loos It 3 
(Kh) Like Cauſes are likeſt ro produce like Effects, 
where the Caſe is little differing. e £4. ot 
(Ki) Tis likely, b may be the Cauſe of a thing w Riel 
is wont to precede at attend it; and that there is no 
of its having been without it. i 
(Kk) *Tis not probable, that very great Alterarions in 
Men vr Things ſhould come to paſs, as it were, in an Inſtan 
without any foregoing Token or preparatory I endeneß. 
(K) Men are likeſt ro act as they have been wont to 
4 in Circumſtances, that are like or not very differing. 
(Km) Things are likely wa have been wont, 
where there is no Appearance to the contrary. Vet, 
(Kn) The Promiſes and Threatnings of God in refererice 
to the Things of time are likely to have att Accompliſhthenc 
one time or other in this World, either in the very kin&'or 


ſome what anſwering to it. _ 
(Ko) A general Point confirm'd by many Inſtances, an 
not contradicted (ſo far as appears, upon due Enquiry) by any 
4 5 Reddy Belief — Aﬀe&ions, /natirally 
| ief, or naturally 
ape are likely to beger ſomewhat of that” Ki "in 
{Kq) Such as are nor wont to fallifie, and where there is 
es extraordinary to induce them to ir, do probably 
(Kr) Where there are more Means, that are ſeverally 
capable of producing an Effect, or more ways of its coming 
pre; it is then liker ro be: And therefore on the other 


(K) Where there are fewer Means or . none of 
| els Iikely ir 
ſhould come to pals; as chat in a , a Man ſhould have 
a Prize; eſpecially, where either the Blanks, of che ways of 
producing them are much more numerous. As if upon Six 
Dice the extreme Chances, 25 6, 75 8, Sc. and 36, 35: 

Se. be appoinred-for Prizes, and only a fmaller Numb of 
the middle Caſts for Blanks, theſe would be liker to come 
vp, than the other; ſince they might be produc'd by a far 
greater Number of differing Combinations. 


K 2, | Taus 
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Thus we have gone thro the Set of Poſitions, in which 
fome of rhe forementioned Simpler Themes do at leaſt y- 
pear to ſtand fairly connected or disjoin d; I have not of- 
ferd or deſign'd them all as Principles or Atioms; and if 
ſome of them ſhould not be tho't ſo much as juſt Deducti- 
ons by every Reader, yet they may, tis hop'd, come near 
the Truth, and afford ſome Help to ſuch as are fearching af- 
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CHAP. I. 


$ 1. T HAVING laid in the Furniture, which might be 
H Antecedently Neceflary, or Serviceable, in order 
to the better uſing of our Reaſon; I now pro- 
ceed more directly to ſpeak of ſeveral Ways, wherein it is to 
be us d; that I may give the beſt Direction and Aſliſtance I 
can, as the differing — may ſeverally require. 
$ 2, I begin with ſuch Uſes of our Reaſon, as may be 
Subſervient to the reſt, and particularly ro thoſe, which will 
be afterwards treated of in this Eſſay. What is here deſign'd, 
is, that we may 7i2h:/y take what others deliver, and juſtly 
expreſs what we our ſelves intend: Both of theſe do moſt 
directly and immediately relate to Words, or other Ways 
of Expreſſion, but with reference to the Tho ts, they are 
ſuppoſed or deſign d to expreſs. 2 + 
8 3. Man is a Sociable Creature, endow'd with a Capa- 
city of opening his Mind, and imparting his Tho ts by Signs 
fired, and, tacitely at leaſt, agreed upon for'that purpoſe ; 
He is alſo Capable of apprehending whar others Mean, when 
they expreſs their Sentiments in a way, with which he is al- 
ready, or may come to be, acquainte. 
$ 4. Our attending to what is truly and fitly deliver'd 
by others, is one of the firſt and eaſieſt Natural Means of 
acquiring and improving the more conſiderable! Points and 
Parts of Knowledge : But then we maſt tightly take rhe 
Meaning, which they are ſuppoſed juſtly, or at leaſt intelli- 
ibly, to expreſs. And ir is requiſite, that even Learners and 
nquirers ſhould be able in ſome Meaſure juſtly to expreſs 
themſelves, at leaſt as to what they would enquire, and how 
they conceive of what lies before them. - * =... 
5 5. Grammar is indeed helpful for putting Words to- 
gether in ſuch a fort, as to ſhow the Reference they have ta 
each other, as that eh is the Nominative, and tha: the Verb 
8 to it; ths the Subſtantive, and that its Adjective, 
400 * ary 2 -_ —— ne, =_ Word is 
:hen'd to expreſs t i en of; pbich ĩs inten· 
ded for the Thing Aamed d. it, or deny d; which is for the 
K 2 Subſtance 


* „ 
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Subftance or Subject, and which for an Accident or Adjun, 
e. any thus they make up a kind of Grammatical Senſe, 


or Verbal one where yet there may be Fi col 


Senſe; dr conſſſtent ing: As if it were ſaid, Id 
ald 'thirſty San-Bearris ' rhe” Continuous d cohering 
Sand into Atoms of Fire, which may be ſubdivided into 
Mounainous Mole-hills)” ioftead” of ſaying Tthe Dry Cold 
Winter-Air Freezes 4 diſcontinuous or incoherent Water 
into a Floor of Ice, which may be broken into leſſer Part 
—_— Particles). Now Logic ſhould help us to chuſe out 
ords, and pur them to gerher, thay they may carry a 
ng confiſtent in ir felt; Lid likewiſe agreeable to the 
Then de would expreſs. ' 
5 6. In Languages atrendy form'd to our hand; we 
moſt firſt endea vou to underſtand aright, what is faid by 
others, either as they might really deſign, or as their Expreſ- 
fiorware to be reaſonably'taken { before we can well hope ſo 
to expteſsour ſelvest J therefore begin with the former, 25 
being commonly the eafiex of the two, and fitly leading to 
par Now chat we may be directed and atliſted; * - 
L. Righth'co take what others deliver, there are ſome 
to be" obſerv'd and attended to, which are indeed 
—— to the Matter Diſcours'd, and yet may ſometimes 
be ot ry Uſe to get out, or or better aſcertuin the Mez- 
as well as other Things twrernaly belonging io what we 
4 endeavour — either as it r be inten- 
40, or as ſuch Expreſtiörs in ſuch Caſe and ircumſtances 
onghtr in Reaſon to be chᷣnſtru d. 
8. As'to what is Extrinſecal to the Diſcourſe ir cel 
the towing To ints are to be regarded, 


oi har Speakes of-Writes "it be in a Caſe 
| where thi: may be of ar And in moſt Cafes 
eh GE -Mlonierit to kndw, if God be the Author, 


_ whoever Were hid Inftrument; fnnce he neither ean be de. 
ccd, nor wonld go to may, and 
Auf — "rake whar'Cocd has immediately i&tared, or 

ully caffe unt it ſelf, 


aan fan and Soo Rules e of” 1 
bbs — 7 "unbiaſs'd | Reaſon may Sug Sugg t 

82 ren BIS 3 2 0 
We ae ce that is not 
Fallible, bur Faln, and has no ama a nor 
Conduct; Here we muſt b. 
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altogether ſure, either that he intended to expreſs his real 
Sentiment, or that he has right ly ex what he did intend, 
ſo as we may come at it by the juſt Rules of Interpretation 
and it may yet be more doubtful, whether he himſelf under- 
ſtood the Matter as indeed it'is: Yet we may much farther 
ann! by well acquainted, both with the Sub- 
ject he is upon, and the Language in which he Treats it; 
and who is alſo * cy of approv'd Integrity; than uren 
one of a differing Character. 

$ 10. We muſt farther obſerve, whether he who Writes or 
Speaks, do it in his own Perſon, or in the Petſon of another; 
ſo as to deliver, not his own Senſe but anothers: And this 
is che more carefully to be minded, becauſe often times no 

Notice is given in ſuch Caſe, bur it is rang 
leged from the Nature and Circumſtances of the Matter 
in the Song of Solomon throughout, where the Author is — 
rally allow d to Perſonate ſometi mes Chriſt, ſometimes the 
Church, and fomerimes others. 
11. And it muſt. be hkewiſe obſerv'd, wherher the 
P were yp and Accurate in the Marcer of which _ 

way of expreſling himſelf; whether 

2 or Unlearn'd, . | 

$ 12, And allo. of what , or Pany be is where 
that may give any Light . Truth, and 
2 162. may Þ be very differently — * according to 
ering due ments of them, who uſe choſe Words. 

t ſhould be likewiſe conſider d if there be any 
Circumſtzac relating io the Perſon, which may be of 
Uſe to determine hig Meaning: BE it may be aper, 
that Men 4 
wherein they 
where their 
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ich — Sg are to be Enquir d 
"ar Meaning may, in any fort, de 


y here be uſefully directed, that we 
ve what is pally & from the 1 
— e e they HOES: 
own MW we 5 1 0 | 8 
—— gina, her „ 
t com with f we. 
0 e e e (if it may be) to compare chem qur ares 
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andi bſolutely, but as related to that End 
21. No the real Deſign is not a 


— . nee ee re re een nn — * 
128 As &ſſay for tbe Part II. 
5 15. We ſhould alſo take what Care we can to have the 
moſt correct Copies, and beſt Editions, and after all, muſt 
make allowance for ſuch Miſtakes, as might eafily- be made 
in Tranſeribinę, or by che Preſſſeeeee . 
8 16. We cughr to have the various Readings of Sacred 
Writ and may ſafely allow, that in Matters, which are 
not of Neceſſary Importance to Make us Hiſe unto Salvation; 
there may poſſibly be ſome Miſtakes permitted by Divine 
Providence for Purpoſes: beſt known to God, as in ſome 
Points of Chronology, or the like: ee 
87. II, We-muſt conſider the Perſons apply d to by 
one that is Prudenr, and conſiders the Capacities, Inclim- 
tion, and other Circumſtances of thoſe he would inſtruct or 
wove g for many things are ta be Underſtood, as deliver d 
agreeably io thoſe Views, rather than as they would have 
been expreſſed had they been deſign d, or addreſs d to others: 
Thus hen tis ſaid, that the Molten Sea belonging to the 
Temple, was Ten Cubits over, and that a Line of Thirty 
Cubits compaſs'd it about (1 K3ngs 7.23) ; tis not to be un- 
derftood that it was but juſt Thirty Cubits, but that this ac- 
count was near the Matter, and ſufficiently right for thoſe to 


— 


whom it was cheifly deſign d. | At | 


18. Here we ought accordingly to underſtand, whe: 
is ſaid ro Superiors, what to Inferiors, or Equals, what to the 
N or to the Vulgar, what in common to all, or only 


with a peculiar defign to ſome, who are in ſuch Caſe or Cir- 
cumſtance. | 2 


ib. III, We ſhould obſerve the Purpoſe or End de- 
Heng, which gives a direction to the Means, and amongft 
. om 


a prefling it. He who plainly defigns not to ſiſt out the Truth, 


both to the Matter deliver d, and to the Manner of Ex- 


t to carry his Caule, whether it ſnould happen to be right 
ox wrong, muſt be underſtood to deliver not always what he 


_ [ hindfelf is fully farisfied in, or looks as firm and cogent, 
"ths" Loe ir ur ſuch. | f 85 2h n Ai ae 
8.20. And it is ro be ſuppos d, that the Marter hath ſome 
. fxneſs, or at leaſt a deſigned Tendency towards the intended 
Fiid, whether it were only to Inſtruct, or to perfwade, e. 
and therefore it is ta be underſtdod, 


-not-alrogerher fimply 


® | FF 5v 


whar is profeſs d, but from what appears moſt probable up- 
on Conũderation of Perſons and Cireumſtances; for ſome 


may purpoſely ſeem to aim at one End, whilft they are really 
oe Kao ac 282 IL 1 5 ont: 
805 622 IV. We 
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8 22. IV, We muſt conſider the Age, or Time, and 
place, or Cauntry, wherein /a Treatiſe was written, or a 
courſe, which we have on Record was deliver d. It is 
plain, that in various Ages ant Countries of the World, 
there is a great variety of iments, differing waysef Ex- 
preſſion, and other Circumſtances; wich may greatly alter 
the Senſe from what ſuch Expreſſions might import in ſome 
other place, or at ſome other time. Therefore. 
8 23. [t muſt be of great and Neceſſary Uſe for the 
right underſtanding of Authors, Who have written in Diſtant 
Times, and Places, to acquaint our ſelves, as far as we can, 
with the Genius, Diſpoſition and Manners of the Men, as al- 
fo with the Affairs and Cuſtoms of ſuch Age and Country z 
and likewiſe with the Topography, or Geographical Deſctipri- 
on of the Place, and with rhe Chroxolory of ſuch a Period. 
tas "5 FRYE ORE ATTN 
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oms, and Phxgſcolo- 
N or Turns of Expreſſion peculiar to this or chat Language: 
No 


grounded in Grammatical Learning, Reading approved Au- 
thors, Tranſlating the Language we would . 


erſons more accurate Maſters of 


„l * . 


Tongue, 


130 A4 Eſay for ile Part fl. 
Tongue, Whilſt they are . to join ſome other 
with it; and it may be with g e 
Senſe ; an Author into order Get: 15 
eſpecially if he had nor delivers 1 bimſelf © Juſtly, 


or E 


Ay. 
$ 3. Certain it is, that a thorow Acg 
Motber-Tongue, 3.c. 8 with che — 
it hath been ormer] us now it 


larg d, and i improv , muſt be o 8 t Ad vantage, and 
haps of greater Conſequence moſt 1. in molt Caſes, 
ig the ccitical Knowledge her Languages can ording- 
rily be; ſince not only our daily be: runs in this el 
nel, but alſo Natters of greateſt Importance are 
this way to be tranſacted; particularly in the more 
and S amm Converſations and Debates, and in what 15 8 
liver d in Parliament, on the Bench, at the Bar, in the Wr 
pit, and moſtly from the Preſs. 

$ 4. It is not to be deny d, that g eat Inconvenie 
Contentions, and other Miſchiefs do often ariſe from the not 
having or not uſing a Critical and Juſt Diſcernment as to the 
Import of Expteſſions in our own Langua gane And 2 
not very many do therein expreſs themſelves Juſtly, and 
Clearly, ir will require the greater Application tg Spell om 
the 2 of ſome from inaccurate e! 
couries. 
5s 5. 3. Proverbial Sentences, and Figurative ways of 
Speaking oſt alſo be ſtudied in order ro our berter . 
ſtanding of Authors, or even of common Diſcourſe, and for 
this Purpoſe ſome good Books, which treat of them are care- 
fully to be read; PI Logic is in a ſort Neceſſary to give us 
a right Apprehenſion of Kheroric. 

$ 6. 4. When any more Solemn Diſcourſe is, 1 
refer d to {ome ge books ovens as to ſome Art 
or Science, it muſt be of we haye 1 previ- 
ous Acquainrance therewith, I 501 we do in ſome g. 
Meaſure underſtand the Principal Matters thereto belonging, 
rogether with the ru Terms of ſuch Art or Science, 
and the peculiar Senſe therein given to words which 2 
otherwiſe common; nor ſhould we have theſe in 
Technical Vocabularies, or elfewhere, when we t to uis 
hom. hvie rather be laid in befc fx, 

5. er to our being comperently furniſ d with 

a FARE: Prerequiſi Ires che 1 5 WI. pet Io; 
firuQors to lead them firſt into the Grounds and fron 
the ſeveral Arts and Sciences; And becauſe it is a matter i 
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at Importance that they be carefully choſen, ir may be of 
Uſe here to give the Character of ſuch as ſhould be og 
viz. Perſons of clear Apprehenſion, and Expreſſion; firi 
Examiners, and Impartial Lovers of Truth; ready to on 
it in their Antagoniſt, and careful to ſift out what there may 
be of it, even from Error; ſuch as will Encourage | earners 
in uſeful Enquiries; and carefully weigh Objections, but 
detect and deſpiſe mere Cavils, that may beadvanc'd againſt 
ſolid Argument; ſuch as can diſtinguiſh Nicely, and uſe it 
wiſely, not ro cloud bur clear up Things, and particularly to 
diſcover and ſhew what there may be of real Difference or 
Agreement, where there is a ſtrong Appearance of rhe con- 
trary ; in ſhort, ſuch as are no Captious Diſputers, but can- 
did Interpreters, and cautious Aſſertors. "EE 
But in the want of ſuch help, we ſhould Fit rhe plaineſt 
ioreodyBoty Treariſes, we can, to read; and if it may be to 
Converſe and Confer upon them with ſuch as are knowing in 
the Matter, or at leaſt, if we can, ro rake other Learn 
— us, in order to mutual Aſſiſtance. But after ah, 
§ 8. 


belong, and to take the firſt Opportunity, we can, to get 
chem reſolv'd either by Perſons, or from Books, when 2 


er. "Where there is opportunity for jr, the readieſt and 
ſufeſt xray tay his ſuch as can and will inform 
| : 


Other- 
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not fo intirely depending thereon, as to neglect the beſt Ob- 
ſervation we can make, by conſidering what is the main 
Thing Defin'd or Deſcrib'd, Ditinguiſh's Divided, or other. 
wiſe Handled, or what is more frequently reſum'd, tho' per- 
haps under ſeveral Names, but of like import; eſpecially 
whar the Diſcourſe in its Procedure appears ultimately to be 
referred to in the whole, tho? perhaps not immediately and 
directly in every Part thereof. n 

$ 10. If chere be a Scheme, Analyfis, or the general 
Heads and Branches of a Treatiſe laid rogerher, it may be 
beſt to begin with chat; or elſe we muſt ordinarily read {ach 
Bock or Divifion as may deſerve a more careful Peruſal, firſt 
more curſorily over, in order to take a more general View of 
ite Matter and Detign, before we proceed to read it with a 
nicer and cloſer Application. And Men are generally to be 
heard out, before we pretend to underſtand them fully, or 
—9 to make proper Enquiries about che Matter Diſcour- 
'$ 1x. 8, The Argument, or Subject Matter, when we 
have it aſcertain'd, muſt be kept in Mind, and carried along 
wichus, as that which is to give ſome light to the Diſcourſe it 
Elf, as well as to receive farther Light from it; and it is to 
be a kind of general Meaſure for our better underſtandin 
the Words and Phraſes peculiar to ſuch Argument, or which 
in treating of it may have a ER Senſe 3 and alſo we may 
judge of the Appoſiteneſs ef a Diſcourſe or Treatiſe, by ob- 
ſerving, whether the Matter undertaken or attempted were 
fill * in View, and purſued, or ſome other Point ſtarted 
and follow d, which was not to the preſent Purpoſe, but im- 
„ „ oP 
8 12. 9, We muſt never fly to a leſs common or Figu- 
rative Senſe of Words or Phraſes, without ſufficient Reaſon 
ro enforce, or at leaſt to induce thereto; as, that the Senſe 
will not otherwiſe comport with the Subject, or agree to 
what is more plainly ſaid, ox generally confeis d about it; 
Thus the Eyes, Bar, Month, Hands, Feet, Oc, of God and his 
Seeing, Hearing, Sc, in Scriprure are neceſſarily to be taken 
for ſome what in him anſwering to ſuch Parts, or Powers, or 
Ads in Man: And ebe Song of Solomon muſt be extremely 
Uncouth, and Unnatural, as well as unfit to have a Place 
amongſt thoſe, Books, . which are confeſſedly inſpir d, if we 
ſhall net allow it a Figurative, and Allegorical' Conſtructi- 
on, itt refcrenct to Chriſt and his Church: As alſo the 
Propbeſies of Scriptute muſt be 1 underſiood 
the moſt Part, to repreſent their Meaning ſuitably to the Di- 
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vine Wiſdom, to other Parts of Scripture, and particularly ro 


. thoſe 17 which appear to have been already unde- 


mabl ee 8 ſal f wa MII Dili. 
5 Ay 10, Nothing abſurd is to be aſcrib d to any Per- 
fon without good E idence, and a kind of Neceſſuy, in 
that he cannot be otherwiſe underſtood without àa manifeſt 
force upon his Exprethions, and the very Tenor of his Diſ- 
courſe ; for otherwiſe, what looks like an Abſurdity, may 
and ſhould be often fo undetſtood as to carry in it ſome more 
ſublime and forcible Senſe :, And Men. ſhould! be generally 
ſuppos d to have fome intelligible Meaning in what they ſay, 
AA Appearance, at leaſt, of Reaſon fot it; and tho 
* expreſs themſelves unhappily, yet we onght not to 
e an Advantage of that, but rather fairly to ſtare what 
we may reaſonably conceive them to Deſign. 
& 14. 11, I the Senſe ſhould be left doubtful in any Point, 
we muſt firſt Endeavour to ſee, whether it were not de- 
fgnedly fo deliver d, which muſt be judged by the Circum- 
ſtances of Perſons and Things; and we may reafonably fup- 
ſe it, where he that ſpeaks, is not antecedently Bound, nor 
th expreſly undertaken to inform us about the Matter; eſ- 
pecially if it be ſuch as he might probably judge leſs fit to be 
more eqn wag communicated to ſuch Perſons in parti- 
cular, or to the World in general. e be 
15. But where there is no ſufficient Reaſon to ſup- 
poſe the mentioned Deſign, we are to conſider what are 
various Senſes, which may be put upon the Expreſſion, and 
here to take in help from what is ſaid about the differing ways 
in which Signs may be taken (P. 1. C. 15. 5 15, Ge.) as re Fra 
ly, Formally, Sc; and then carefully to obſerve, which of thoſe 
Senſes may beſt agree with the Argument and Deſign, , with 
what precedes and follows, as alſo with the Perſon, and his 
known Opinions, es * 
$ 16. 12, What is univerſally or generally ſaid muſt of- 
ten be taken with Reſtriction, according to what is common- 
ly allow d, and agreeably to what is other ways more particu- 
larly and diſtinctly ſaid by the ſame Perſon; and it would 
be enn nfair to take an Advantage upon this or 
orher like ways of Speaking, where the Intendment is, or 
may be eaſily known : | Fe Fiopatt 
$ 17. 13, What is deliverd by the By, is to be inter- 
preted agreeably to what is offer d, when the Matter is more 
deſignedly bandled; and eſpecially where it 15 controverted 


and thetetore more carefully ſtated and examin d. | 
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_ & 18. 14, What is only once or rarely mention d, muſt 
be underſtood agreeably to what is more frequently deli- 
ver d; ' unleſs there. ſhould be ſome conſiderabie Diſtance of 
time, and that it may be reaſonably judg d the Perfon hath 
alter d his Mind upon farther Conſideration and Experience, 
or however has thought fit to profeſs a differing Senti- 
ment. * as to I ET , „ 

8 19. 15, We muſt enquire, whether in ſome Caſes there 
may not be ſomething fairly Cnderſtood to compleat or deter- 
mine the Senſe, either from what precedes or follows; or 
where there; is a manifeſt Paſſion rendering the Diſcourſe 
abrupt or broken; or that in the known Uſage of ſuch 

Al ; Jome Words are wom to be omitted, which yer 


are to bagged ein 1 
820, 10, What ſufficiently appears; to be Divinely In- 
ur, or deliver d under the Special Influence, and Con- 
ud of the Spirit of Cod, muſt always be ſo underſtood, as 
to conſiſt with it ſelf, and with; evexy thing elſe, which God 
hath reyeal'd: And even Men, af ſound Intellectuals muſt- 
generally be ſuppoſed ia what they ſay abo the ſame Mat- 
ter, in the ſame Diſcourſe, ot at cht ſame Time, to have a 
conſiſtent Meanipg; unleſs either their particulat Expreſſians, 
or however the Tenor and Jendency of theit Diſcourſe about 
ht a Point will not, without manifeſt Violence, admit of 
à Senſe agreeable to what they muſt as unqueſti y mean 
ol Pro elſe, which they have ſaid: As in thoſe Po- 


d Philoſophers; who having atrtibuted Extenſion to Body, 
2 Zallow'd it to take up: Space. yet to maimain the 
Doctrme of T.anſubſtnutiat ibn (to which they have unhappily 
ty A np themſelves in the Councitof Len-) will ſuppoſe that 

abfordity which in contradiſtinction to Quancative Extenſion, 


they are pleas d to call Entrrative z whereby they a 
only hold, that the diſtindt Parts of Matter, (as 15 Head 
Trunk, and Limbs of our Saviour's Body) may be all of 
the r iron Orme diſtinct Place. 
8 5 24. But commonly, where there is no ſuch Bigatry of 
Opinion, nor a Turn to be ſery'd; ſeeming, Inconſiſtences 
0 and ſhould be reconcild by fame allowable Diſtinction; 
ſuch as thoſe which follow, or the like; namely. (I.) That 
tb is ſaid atcotding to common Opinion, that which appcars, 
or. is perhaps really Oppohite to it, is offered Muh a Beſ 
of ſtating and declariug the Matter more nicely and ex 
a It 36, er peine dee $& xedly.ro. be. (200 n Debra. 


giten, AS a Perſon's own eutiment, hat as anothers, who 18 


_ only Perſonated, or brought in / ſpeaking, without any 
| Notice 
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Notiee expreſl that it is the Sentiment of anorhies. 
z) That ths be be defign'd ro Perſons of ſuch a 
that ro thöſe of a Gffering Sort, with a di 
ſuired' to chem. © (4.) Thar the refers to things 
. that to thoſe of a differing Kind, tho they may 
oy under rhe fame Denomination. 
22: Or, FJ.) That Thi is intended to relate 9 
—.— to apes whence ariſes that Rule DNingue es 
dec tre ME Dey and you not 
enfions. (6.) That Ih is 
—_ {th one Reſpect * under one Conſideration ; 
of the due ann ey Ne bur in ſome other ReſpeB, 6 or 
under ſome differing Conſideration: We might here add, 
% That Thi may be intended in a Proper, That in a figu- 
tative Senſe; and more particularly, the on Seriouſly, and 
the ocber only in Jeſt, or by way of Irony and Irrifion, as may 
be diſcern d by the Accenr, or Tone of che Voce or by 
the Geſture and Countenance of the Perſon {peaking ; or by 
conſidering what ſort of Perſon he is, What he ſays, in what 
manner, to whom, and with what defign; ; but we leave the 
farther Proſecution of chis matter to u and alſo the 


—__—— Meaſiires for inte the Sacred Scriptures 
to thoſe, who purpoſely treat 1 
$ 23. For the better ur Kae Bi t wen) be. the 
Deſign of Repreſenterions by Pictu Ing, or the Like, 
we ſhould before hand Know, bow” = Virtues, es, Sciences, 
Se. have been vſdally Fa: our: And we 
— carefully obſerve, 1 there 10 e Re- 
emblance to an thi which is to have or 
to be now pal $4 I in Ke World, er o be uſual, and more 
i in rh Part or Place, to wiüch the Nepreſtnta 
tion may refer; * ially, it ere be any Lemma, or 
N : we ſhould endeavour to im "uſe it, as 
a Key tothe Import and Defign of rhe Hiftbrical or Emble- 


— 
As to Crypricil! and Sener Wiz; that m "ily be 
„ Or ro 1 095 


bee for ſuch, - which, (being from, of 

ci6us'Perfons;' att Tittic, and ina State of 

nay ſeet to — ir); carries a dubious rock ona: 
Mport, or concea its meaning in uncou 

Characters: In ſuch Caſe, if A be Occation” 230 Nay 
rity for it, Perſons and Parties, that may appear an a8 
concerned ſhould be examin d, as to the writing it ſelf, and 
all. the various Circumſtances relating in any Wiſe to it: The 
Key or Direction for Reading it is to be ſought ; and if it is 


not 


+ 
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— t, we muſt endeavour to gueſs our che 
Vous, o 8 . ot N which do mot frequent 


occur in the known. or ſu Language, by obſervi 
* ar are che eb mo b ene che. Va 


2 25. And whereas there is 2s well. as in Daniels 
Time a God, who revealeth Wy - be pleaſeth, it 
may nat be a 8 or e of him, in ſome very 
gular Cafe, yi, bumble Submiſlion to feek the help he 

a, park give * ſt inſenſible Touches upon our Minds, 
whilſt we are ſetting our ſelves in the likelieſt way we can 
to ſeareh out the Matter; but we ſhould take great Care 
that we be not carried by a needleſs and unallow'd Curioſity 
into any Manner or Method of Euquicy, ns may be juſt 
| * 13 as en 5 


Js * > art 0 u 9 p. 4 me: Fel 5 * 


£ now ceed to the FI Nen way of 
5 * Wr; uſing raced to wherein it is to be pe, 
N e jt woxpreſmbe leer 

ightly or to expreſs. what we our in 

e Wach 2 N bell coy rom — 
It has 2 obſerv d. that Gramma rdo's by it Ale brave 
reach only congruous Words, not 2 Senſe in any 
Sort, much leſs to deliver this or that poyeicubes Meaning ; 
nor do's Rherorick ſo directly v wa it ſelf. about the pro- 


iety of Expreſhon;., bur, preſu Passer it proceeds to 
g or Pungent, more 


w, how it may be more 
Copious or Elegant, ©: 
* 2, Whenas that, 2 * is fappord 20 be aready a ar- 
ind, is not ſo eafie : a Matter, as is commonly tho t. nor 
10 juſtly perform'd as is generally p 3 d; whilt the far 
greater part of Writings and es go upot what is for 
ance previouſly known, or Ky — themſelves ſo great a 
Compals in what is out of che common Road, that there is 
len ee of accurate Expreſſion, whilſt one Sentence. {ups 
as eee another, or een n 
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& Yer, after all, Men feem to be commonly much in 
the about each others Meaning, taking that in one 
2 which — in another ; — = conte 
di ut H/ords, where 1hey are really agree ut Things, 
2 — or actend not to it. And as Expreflions * 
often left undeteemin'd and unguarded in Matters, that are 
Critical and Difficult, it requires more Underſtanding-and 
Candor to take them right, than is generally ro be mer with- 
al: And whereas we always inevitably need fo much 
of theſe, it concerns us to make as little Work for them, as 
poſſibly we can. 5 een ne 
-$ 4 We ſhould therefore endeavour to find our fuch 
Words; and put them ſo together, as that Perſons of a Mo- 
derate Capacity, who have the requiſite Furnizure, giving 
due Attendance to the ſeveral Words employ d, and to the 
way of uſing them may, or indeed muſt, a d the de- 
ort; nor can any way alter it without wreſting the 
Expreſſions, or not obſerving them carefully, or at leaſt, 
not regarding the Contexture, or ſuch other determining 
er * as have been mention d under che foregoihg 
er 
$ 5. I chall not here trouble the Reader with any thing 
farther about Hiſtorical or Emblematical Repreſentations, than 
that Natural Similitude, and known Uſage be carefully fol- 
low'd, and ſome Intimation (if it be needful and proper) 
and concife Inſcription. 
As to Cryptography, or Key,” which has been 
municated to dur Correſpondent is to be, by us, exactly 
$6. But it is the more uſual ways of Expreſſing our 
ſees, as in Speaking or Writing, which I would here di- 
rect and aſſiſt, in order to the juſt Repreſenting of our in- 
tended Senſe. Now the Principal Means to attain or . 18 
fo happy a Faculty muſt be frequent exerciſe upon Thor's, 
that are nice and Hard to be accurately exprefs'd 3 and this 
to be attended with heedful Obſervation, whether; and 
how far we are rightly underſtood; bur in Conjunction with 
thar, the following Directions may be of Uſe. And. 
8 7. (1) We muſt get as perfect at Acquaincance, as 
well we can, with the Language, in which we wonld SpeaKor 
Write; ins vatious Words; the various Import and Uſe of 
ſuch; as we may have more frequent Occafion for; he 
Critical Difference of thoſe, which fignifie much aliKe for 


| the Main; the different ways of uſing therm, ſo as to ſigniſie 


this or that; Idioms, of Forms 5 of Speaking pe- 


culiar 
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culiar to the Tongue we are purſuing ; likewiſe Proverbial 
Sentences, c. 
4 * (2.) We ſhould attentively hear, and heedfully read 
ſuch as Speak and Write properly; obſerving how Words of 
a various Import are fix d and determin'd by the way and 
manner of their uſing them, to Tranſlate ſome ſuch Author, 
might be an Exerciſe of great Advantage to make us more 
intently Obſervant of their Manner, and better to retain the 
Impreſſion thereof. | ah! 

8 9. (3-) We muſt make ſure the Words and ways of 
Speaking we uſe will, at leaſt, bear the Senſe we. deſign, 
however in ſuch, Caſe, and Circumſtances, without Ay 
Strain or Force put upon them: And, (4.) We are farther 
to conſider, whether they will not as well admit of ſome 
other undeſigned Conſtruction, without any palpable wre. 
ſting of them: And in this Cafe, (5. We ſhould chan 
the Ambiguous Word or Clauſe for what is in it ſelf 
terminate, or will be ſo in the preſet way of uſing it; but 
if this cannot well be done, then we muff add what ſhall re. 
{train and determine the Senſe: And here, : 

§ 10. (6.) We may put in ſome Noun or Verb with : 

Conjunctive or disjunctive Particle ſo, as that the ſeveral 
Words: wu put together may plainly appear to be deſignel, 
not for divers Things, hut for the ſame, thus diverſly er 
preſs d by. Words, which ſeparately taken would be other 
wiſe Ur but being us d together, for the ſame 
Thing, will offer to the Mind that Senſe only, wherein the) 
_ agree, excluſive of the farther or other Import wherein they 
differ. As if I ſhould ſay, a Crab, or Fiſh, the Meaning 
would be what we ſomerimes expreſs by Crab-fiſh; fince the 
125 Name ſo limits the other, that the Crab cannot be taken 
for the Fruit ſo call d, nor Fiſb for any other than the Fiſh 
call d. 5 If 1 ſay, Dipping and Dying, the Dipping is limited 
b Dying, and ths again by that, ſo that both are under 

ſtood in relation to colouring of Cloth. The Senſe of a 
| 8 Word or Clauſe may alſo be other ways deter- 
mind: For, 0 1 r 98; . | 
+ 11... (7.) We may add ſome other Term or Exprefiion 
each more plainly declares the Meaning; as if I ſay, e 
Crab has Claws. He lives by. Dying Cloth: Or we ma), 
(3) Once for all Define or Deſcribe the Subject we Speak 0 
* e given to it, t Explain and open the Poſition, 
.of 1 h we. would Diſcoutſe. But, LE ah 
| 3g <5) 0AM OREN ret 1602111472 
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Chap. 3. Improvement of Reaſon. 139 
8 12. (.) Whilſt we deliver our Meaning with all the 
Care and Guard, which may be requiſite to clear and ſecure 
it, we ſhould heedfully avoid the putting in of what is nor 
Neceſſary to thoſe Ends, but might raiſe an Apprehenſion of 
ſome other Intendment, than that, which would have ſhew'd 
it ſelf ſufficiently Plain and undeniable without any ſuck 
Addition: As if I ſhould fay, Minds, which are indiſcerpible, 
are thinking Subſtances, inſtead of ſaying, Minds are thinking 
Subſtances; the added Clauſe would falſely intimate, that 
I ſuppoſed there were Minds which might be torn in pieces, 
and that ſome Minds were not thinking Subſtances. 
78 13. (10:) Since Particles are of ſo great Significancy, 
have ſuch differing Senſes, it is highly requiſite to be ac- 
curately Skill'd therein; and, for that end, not only once ro 
Read, bur ſometimes to Review the moſt approved Treatiſes 
relating to them: And tho I know nor of any, that have 
been purpoſely compos'd for thoſe of the Engliſh Tongue z yet 
Cole's Dictionary, or Walker's Particles, may very well ferve 
to give their differing Acceptaxions, 'whilft they direct us 
how to render them in Latin according to cheir various 


Import. 

7 14. (11. ) Care is to be taken in the Uſe of Relatives; 
that they be not too far removed from the more Principal 
Words, to which they relate (commonly call'd their Anzeces 
dents); but eſpecially that it be not left doubtful to what 
they refer; which ſhould therefore be the nearer Subſtan- 
tive, unleſs it may be ſafely carry d to one that is more re- 
mote, as being plainly ſo derermin'd by its Number, or 
Gender, or by what is {aid of it afterwards: As in ſaying 
England is happy in fo Excellent a Princeſs, the Beft of 
Queens and Soveregn Princes; and 7: is like to Flouriſh, 
while She Reigns with ſuch Wiſdom and Temper, whatever 
they do in their reſpective Dominions. 

Ry Bur, (12.) When there may be danger of Miſtaks 
ot Ambiguity in uſing the Pronoun Relative, we ſhould ra- 
ther repeat the imeided Noun to fix and ſecure the Senſe, if 
it be ſaid, there are yet two diſtinct Kingdoms in England 


Kingdom: The Senſe is not here ſo evident and certain, 
as if it were ſaid, Scotland is ready, c. N 

$ 16: - (13.) It may be of very conſiderable Ule, bart 
to the preſent Intention, and to other vaiuable Pürpoſes, 
that we ſhould accuſtom our ſelves to write down our Thou 
or at leaſt the Reſult of them, with irs Grounds and Reaſons, 
upon any Subject of nr eſpecially ſich as is _ 

2 


and Scotland, which is ready to fall in wirh its Neighbouring 


5 Ann bfſay for de Part Il 


and Difficult; and chat at ſome diſtance of Time we ſhould 
review it. obſer ving wherher,our Exprefiions will then give 
us any cleat Idea of the Mauer; if not, we, ſhquld en- 
deavour, as well as we can, to xecolle&. ir, and to rectiſie the 
Account thereof. But, N 
87. (44): To make it yer more Sure, chat gur Expreſ- 
Lions. d6 truly and juſily. repreſent our intended Senſe; ue 
ſuquld enquire of others (as was befoxe intimated, but is 
ac, tc be farther open ) w/ echer, and bow they underſtand 
us >, Nor ſhould we ask of ſuch as are of extraordinary Ca 
pacity, or who know before-band the very Notions, we would 
takes: tho they ought indeed to have forme more general 
Acquaintatice with the Subiect, nor ſhould tbey be Ignorant 
of any thiog relating do the Words or Matter, Which our 
way. of treating it ſuppoſes them to be Furniffid with, in 
order to their raking rightly and eafity what we farther lay 
before them, by way of Experiment to ſee whether it be 
juſtly expre$'d. | 9 | 

S Tbus fomewhat bas been, erdeavour'd towards the 
DixeGtion and Aſſiſtance of our Reaſon, in reference to the 
two leading and Subſervient Purpoſes : We are now to ps 
ceel ro fuch as may be thereby ſubſerw d; for Hearing, Rex 
ding and Diſcourſing with others, and eſpecially rhe writing 
down of our own ts, Reviewiog, mparting, and far- 
zhes.cenfidering of them, ſhould in Reaſon mightily tend to 
the furniſhing, preparing, and diſpoſing our Minds bettet to 
manage the ſeveral following Purpoſes. T2 
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d 1.- A Mong the farther ways of uſing our Reaſon, 
1 3- which may receive ſome Light and Help from 
thafe:which have been treated of, I ſhall begin with:fachas 
are of a more general Nature, and here ſhall endeavour, 
92 may be effectually directed. and aſſiſted, 
I, Reghtly to male and purſue Enquiries, When ſomething 
lies before us, with which, we are little or nqt at all acquain- 
as it. muſt be of ule ro be guided in our Enquiries about it, 
ck indeed for the more thorow ſearching out of what we 
may alfeady know in ſame good: Meaſure : Some farther 
Aftiftance will therefore be offer d (beyond the brief and ge. 

noral latimations already given, Part x. Chap. 5. &. 4415516) 
— 4 or 
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Chap 4. Improve mem of Reaſon. Ti 


for the Raiſing, and towards the Reſolving of fit FhQuifies 
upon the Various Kinds of Subjects, which may fall under 
Conſideration. 1 in nennen 

$ 2. It ſeems to be one great part of the Buſineſs of Logic 
to ſuggeſt proper Queſtions, and to give us Aim, What ſort of 
Anſwers we ſhovld Took for, and how ro ſęek them: Aud 
for fuch Purpoſes the general Notions and leading Nories, 

therein given, ſhould Tye always ready in our Minds t 

rompt Enquiries, and point out the Reſotatiohs by ſuc 

arks and Characters, as may be of ſome Uſe towards our 
ſearching them out, in the particular Inſtance, by the Light 
of what has been ſaid in genetal of Subſtance, Accident, &c, 
as alſo of Combinations, Separations, &c, And thus we nay 
be not only led to Enquire, but help'd rightly to Yetermijje, 
whether this Or that be a Subſtance, Accident, &c; Whether 
it be ſingle or combin d, and how; whether a whole or part, 
and how ſeparated, Sc; whether abſolute or relative, and 
of what ſort ; whether a Cauſe or Effect, Sc. And, 

8 3. Whereas we have in this Eſſay ſome Account of 
Things themſelves, Part 1. Chap. 2, 3, 4, and 5. as well as 
the Logical Notions about them, we may, with greater Eaſe 
ind Difparch, run thro' the Summary there given,” or ſuch 
Branch thereof as we are more directly concern d withal, to 
ſee what may be there found or thereby ſuggeſted, which 
will anſwer to the general Mark and Character of a Subject 
or Adjunct, Cauſe or Effect, &c. in relation to the particu- 
lar Matter befote us; and may therefore be taken and confi- 
der d, as being-accordingly related to it: And we might 
not tnfitly call this Treatiſe Promptuarium Logicum, as being 
a kind of Store-houſe, whence we mighr draw Matter, a 
alſo Meaſures for proceeding upon it ; the former chiefly from 
the firſt part, the latter from the reſt. 

$ 4. If any one having heard of ſuch a place as Rome, 
would here, at London, acquaint himſelf with it, he won 
be for enquiring a great many things about it; ſuppoſe for 
Inſtance, whether it my be > Whar it is? (wherher a 
Country, or City ſo call d) where it is; or in what 
of the World? big it is? Of what ſort it is? (Whe- 
ther it be rhe Seat of a Sovereign Prince?) Ge. 

'$ 5. Now inorder to the raĩſing of fit Enquiries, it muſt 
LIE Lok oy My e e BP 

ave a Set of Queſtio d; or be, at leaft, prompted, 
what to ask, by ſome Are gene Notices; amd it muſt be 
farther uſeful, if we know how to follow on the more gene- 
ral Queſtions with fuch r ones, as muſt lead to — 

5 L 3 : 
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eaſier and clearer Reſolving of them: As if, ' for: Inſtance, 
we are furniſh'd with ſome Notions about Qantity; we are 
then — — to Enquire of the Length and Breadth, and 
ot Rome. N | 

$'6. And it is farther of Uſe, to have ſome aim, what 
kind of Anſwer we are to look for; as, that the Anſwer in 
the mention'd Caſe (if proper) muſt be made by what we 
call Lineal Quantity or long Meaſure, not Superficial or 
Solid Meaſure; not ſo many Tons, or Acres; but ſo many 
Miles, Furlongs, Paces, or Feet. | 

$ 7. And finally, it is above all Uſeful to have it ſug- 
geſted (ar leaſt in general), where we ſhould ſeek the pary- 
cular Anſwers to our Enquiries, or how we may attain 
them: As, ſuppoſe we are told, we muſt conſult thoſe good 
Authors, who have written of the Modern or Preſent Rome ; 
or ſuch knowing Credible Perſons, who are well acquainted 
with Geographical Writings, or who have themſelves been 
at Rome, &<. | 

§ 8. Bur if we would, our ſelves, go-to Rome ; here 
again many Queſtions might be fitly mov'd; as, how far it 
is? whether we muſt croſs the Seas, Sc. Now we hall 
here 4 ſome diſtinct Sets of brief Enquiries in relation to 
the Various Matters, which may lye before us. And, 
s 9. 1, As to the Sign or Signs more immediately pre- 
ſented, by which we are led to ſomething elſe thereby no- 
rify'd to us: Enquiries are here more eſpecially ro be made, 
when Signs are in themſelves to be Conſider d; as if we 
would make our Obſervations upon the Ideas, or other Re- 
preſentations of Things, at leaſt before we proceed to what 
is ſo repreſented. 1 188 

5 10. Here ir may be enquir d, (I.) What it is we con- 
ſciouſly know and inwardly feel, whether it be the tranſien 
Motion of Thinking, or the more fixed Mode of formed 
Tho't preſented in and by the Mind to its own Conſiderati- 
on. (2.) Whether ſuch Thinking and Thot be Intellectual 
and abſtracted from the Senſes, or ally d therero? and here, 
(.) Whether more remorely, as in our imagining the abſent 


Senſible Object, and repreſenting it to our ſelves, in ſome 


Sort, as if ir were preſent; or more immediately, as in our 
peroriving it, when really preſent, thro' the Organs of 
25 A. g Cy 4-1 


5 11. And when at firſt the Object ſo appears to us, we 
may ſometimes have Reaſon to enquire, {4.) Whether the 
Object be indeed preſent, as it ſeems, or that there is only 
{ome Appearance thereof? And, (5.) Whether that be from 

pure 
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pure Imagination, while the Organ, proper to ſuch kind of 
Object is not employ d, as in Dreaming, or very deep Mu- 
ſing; or that it is by means of the outward Senſe? And 
here, (6.) Whether the Appearance be Some what objected 
externally to the Senſe, as a Shadow, Picture, Airy Com- 
poſure, 7 the like, or only an Affection of the Organ it 
ſelf: An | ws 

$ 12. (7.) Whether that Affection be more Tranſient, 
as when the Eye is ſtruck, and thereupon Sparkles appear to 
move before it; or more fix'd and abiding, as in the Caſe 
of the Jaundice, and other Diſtempers of the Eye, or Diſ- 
orders of the Palate, Hand, c. ; 

$ 13. We may alſo enquire, (8.) Whether one or more 
Senſes are affected, and in what particular Manner? as like- 
wiſe, (9.) In what Degree, whether more or leſs intenſely 
and obſervably? Air 151 

$ 14. Ir may be yet farther enquir'd, (o.) Whether 
what we conceive, imagine, or perceive, be not the Sign of 
Somewhat elſe? And, (II.) of what Sort the Sign is? 
(vid. Part 1. Chap. 14.) and alſo, (12. Whence it comes to 
ſignifiez whether from its own Nature, or by Appointment ? 
And, K 3.) Whecher the Appointment were implicite or ex- 


*. 


$ 15. (14. How it ſigniſies, whether ſucha thing Simply, or 
wich the — of ſomewhat elſe? And, (15. Whe⸗- 
ther the Sign do Repreſent, 11luſtrate, Convey, or Confirm? 
(16.) Whether its Import be leſs or more diſtinct? (17.) Whe- 
ther it be Articulate, or at leaſt referring to that, which is 
ſo; as the Marks in Short- hand? Man. 10 

$ 16. If Articulate, (18.) what it is more Specially, 
whether written Characters, or, (ig.) Vocal Sound? And 
either way, (20.) Whether it be a Letter, Syllable, Word, 
Clauſe, or Period? And if written, we may enquire yet 
farther; (12.) Whether it be a Paragraph, Section, Chap- 
ter, Volume, or Book ? | | | 
8 17. If it be a Word, (22.) of what Grammatical Sort, 
and hat its Logical Nature? If a Clauſe, or Sentence, 


(23.) What the chief Nominative or Subject; what the 
EE 


ow related to their Principals, and among themſelves? 
$ 18. Laſt of all and chiefly, (24.) Whether the Sign or 
Signs are in the preſent Caſe, ro be conſider d only abſalutely 
in themſelves, or relatively to what they fignific ; and what 
chat is, or of what Sort??? 


FT 
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§ 1. Ab now, II, As to the more general Nature or 
I Condition of that to which the Sign or Signs do u]- 
timately refer we may Query, (1.) Whether it be a mere 
Notion, or ſomewhat in Nature? If the former, (2.) Whe. 
ther only a Fiction, or that which hasa Foundation in ſome- 
thing Real? If the firſt of rhefe, (3.)- Whether it be contra. 
ditions, or conſiſtent with ir ſelf > And either way, (4) of 
prone: it is made up, Whence drawn, and how put toge- 
8 2. As to the Notion, which has a Foundation in ſome. 
what Real, (5) Whether it be only ſome Notional Re. 
mark (as that Adam is an Individual) or an abſtracted Na- 
ture ? As Adam's Individuality. (G.) Whether the Abftract- 
on be more or Jeſs general, and from what it is taken 

s 3. III, As to what is not actually exiſting, but only 
Paſſible, as carrying with it no Inconfiftency, we may en- 
quire, (1.) Whether it has been, or only may be, or is like to 
be, or certainhy will be, or neceſſarily muft be? U this 
laft, (z.] Whether of abſolute Neceffiry, or only upon Sup- 
paſition of fomewhatelſe? And as to any'of the foremenn- 
oned Points. (3) Whether only by S atüral Agency, 
or in a Natural way, by fecond Cauſes? ( 4.) What 
2 or other Evidence there is in relation to any of 
them } | 

S 4. IV, As to the Exiftence of what actually is; we 
may enquire, (1.) Whether irs Exiftence be abſolutely On- 
ginal or ſomeway deriv'd ? (z.) Whether from mere Will 
and Pleafure;z or in a Natural and Nece way? And as 
ro this, (3.) Whether from hat is in it ſelf alto Ne- 
ceflary, or in ſome reſpect Contingent? (4.) Whether the 
Contingency be primary and immediate, as in what is pro- 
Ge Pleaſure by ſome Voluntary oy or Secondary 
and Mediate in what may neceflarity flow from thoſe Pro- 
ductions, 2 eee fince choſe Producti- 
ons were em elves k ingent? . v3: 1 
+ $ 5. +(5.) Whether what we have under Confideration, 
has always been or only for ſome time, and for how long 2 
rime? Again, (6.) Whether it muſt of abfolnre N 
continue always, or that 'tis poſſible it ſhould os”; 

7.1, # a e ceaſe 
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ceaſe to be? And here, (J.] Whether it has a Natural ten- 
dency in it ſelf to do fo, or is only liable theretq⸗ 2 
86. (8. Whether it may ceaſe to be thro the Influence of any 
Creature, or of the Crearour only ? If the former, (g.) of 
what Creature? and in what way? if the latter, (10. ) Whe- 
ther God has declar d, that he will, or will not put an end 
to the Exiſtence of this ot that? or which of the two is moſt 
likely? . | NA. n. n 
. Now whatexilts may be either Collective or Single: 
A * oo» , 6 f 


nd, oy in 2 + > 

V, As to any Colefion of diſtin& and ſeparate Things 
preſented together under one Idea, or whaz may ſo token 
As when we read, of hear, or think of Norzens,, or Men P. 
rally; or of an Army, a Troop of Horle, an Aſſembly of 
Men, Women and Children ; we may here begin with the 
Collection & ſuch, but then dur Enquiries ſhould afterwards 
proceed more diſtinctly upon the ſeveral Sorts or Denomina- 
tons; and, if it might be, fingly upon every ſeparate Far- 

5 8. As to the Collection it ſelf, it may be conſider d. 
(1.) Wherher it be without any regular Order, or orderly 
diſpos dp (2.) In what kind of Order, and more particu- 
larly how ? BER Whether the Things collected be number d, 


or unnumber dꝰ pg (4.) whether more 5 To difficultr 
L Box be numbred. (5.) - Whether the Collection contain 
ings of one Kind, or Sort, or Denomination 


more ? And then, (6.) Whether e al the Kinds, 
Denominations, or only ſome of them? And, (7.) What 
Kinds or Sorts, or Denomi Gora pagoporany © And, 
8.) Whether One or More under any of them? (g.) Whe- 
ther they are nearer together or farther from each other? 
(to.) In what way and manner the Combination is made, 
vid. Parr 1. Chap. 8. 8 6, 7. And, (11) Whether it be 


$ 9. And tow to proceed upon the ſeveral parts of thoſe 


Eſſence, nor ſo Neceſſary to ir, but that it 
or however be conceiv'd withqut it. 


S$ 10. (3.) Whe- 
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S 10. (3.) Whether the Eſſence be of the higheſt Kind, 
and have all forts of Excellencies agreeable thereto; or of 
an inferiour Nature, having only ſome of a lower Sort» 
(4.) Whether the Excellencies it has be Infinite or Finite » 
Again, (5.) Whether there is nothing Mutable in reſpect of 
Being, or Will belonging to it; or that in theſe regards it 
admit of Change. And, (6.) Whether it be altogether 
Independent or fomeway depending? 

$ 11. C. Upon the whole, whether it be uncreated or crea- 
red? (8.) Whether it be the Divine Nature in its ſelf Simply 
conſider d; or one of the Three therein Subſiſting? (9.) What 
ir is of the former, ot which of theſe latter, whether the Father, 
Son, or Spirir? Or, (10.) Whar ir is otherwiſe appertaining to 
that, or any of theſe, or to all of chem in Common e And 
here we may Enquire of what ſoever is farther belongia to 
the uncreated Being, as his immanent and tranſient A Re. 
lation to his Creatures, Sc. Part 1. Chap. 6. 5 8, &c., 

S 12. The following Enquires are limited to what is Cre- 
ared ; And here, W | 

VII, As to the Common Nature, wherein this or that Eſ- 
ſence obſervably agrees with ſome other Eſſence, which is 
yet obſervably differing from it in ſome other reſpe& ; It 
may be enquir'd, (1.) Whether the Eſſence do import, that 
the thing is ſubſiſting of its ſelf, or imply its Inkeries, or 
being ſubjected in ſomewhar elſe: And bn (2.) Whether 
immediately in the Subſtance it ſelf, or thro the Interventi- 
on of what is inhering therein? And, (3.) Whether it be at 
hes firſt, or ſome farther Remove, as in the Mode of a 
Mode. Urt. 117 rone: | 

§ 13. (4.) Whether it ſtand in Action or Paſſion? (5.) 
Whether in Privation or mere Negation? (6.) Whether it 
be Real or Notional? And, (.) Whether the latter be 
founded in Nature, or alrogether feign d; and if fo, whether 
by Deſign, or Miſtake? (8.) Whether the Eſſence be more 
Simple; or that it is a manifeſt Combination? (p.) Whe- 
ther ir be the Eſſence of a Whole, or of a Part? (10) Of 
what Parts the whole is made vp, or into what it may be 
divided, or diſtinguiſh'd ? And, (11.) What Proportion 
rhe part bears to its whole; and whether it be more or leſs 
Principal, or Neceſſary ? | 13 

§ 14, (12.) Whether the Thing be conſider'd, as ſub- 
jected in ſomething ; or as Abſtracted from it. (13.) What 
are the ſeveral common Narures or Kinds above the Thing 
we are conſidering ; and what the Sorts below it, into which 
it may be diſtributed ; 'or* what the Particulars under it? 

| (14.) Whe- 
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(14.) Wherher it be Abſolutely, or Relatively taken; of what 
Sort the Relation is; what its Foundation; What, or who 
the Correlate z what continues or diſſolves the Relation, and 
bow tis anſwer'd or fail'd ? (15. Whether what we have to 


conſider be a Sign « ſuch; or contradiſtinguiſh'd therero ? 
$ 15: (16.) Whether ir be ſuch as we can fully and clear- 


ly comprehend bang only what the Mind has it ſelf derer- 
rain'd to take up of this or that Matter (ſuppoſe it were the 
Concave glo Figure of the Heavens); or that we have 
bur an obſcure and indiftin& Idea, as ro ſomewhar in it? 
And conſequently, (17.) Whether it be intirely rhe Produce 
of our Mind, or rather our way of conſidering Things; or 
that there is ſome what of the Work of God taken in, which 
has always ſomething at the Bottom unknown to us? 

$ 16. VIII, As to the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing Nature, 
or what the Eſſence under Conſideration has obſervably dif- 
fering from ſome other Eſſence, which do's yer obſervably 
agree with it in other reſpects; here the Enquiries are to pro- 
ceed on from what we had before taken Notice of as - 
mon; and we may go thro the Diviſion or Subdiviſions, or 
the ſeveral Kinds and Sorts, as they each have their diffe- 
rencing Character till we come down ro that, which com- 
pleats the Eſſence of what we are conſidering, and diſtin- 
guiſhes ir from ſuch other Eſſence, as comes the neareſt to 
it, among thoſe, which are not of the ſame Sort with it. 

$ 17. Now if the common Nature did import, that the 
thing was ſubſiſting of it ſelf; we may enquire, (t.) Whe- 
ther it be Indiſcerpible, and ſelf- moving, which we call 
Spirit; or Diſcerpible and of it ſelf unactive, which we un- 
derſtand by Matter? As to the former, (2.) Whether it be 
unrelated, or naturally related to ſome groſs Body; and be 
leſs or more limited as to its Activity and Reach? (3.) Whe- 


ther it be out of ſuch Body, or in it? If in it, (4. Whether 


naturally capable of exiſting ſeparate from it, and of acting, 
even at preſent, in ſome ſort without it, or not? | 

85 18, As to what is Material, (5. Whether it affect our 
Senſes, or not? If it de, (6.) Which of them, and how 2 
If the Object be viſible, (7.) Whether to the naked Eye, or 
by the help of Glaſſes, Cc. (8) What the Shape, Size, Co- 
Jour, Sc. ſee Part 1. Chap. 3. 5 6. (9.) Whether it be 
Uniform and Similar, or diſſimilar and obſervably various. 
(10. Whether the various Matter be more Simple, or Or- 
ganiz d. (11.) Whether the Organs ſerve only for Nutri- 
tion, or Senſation? And, (12.) Whether theſe ſubſerve to 


Imagination only, or to the more proper Intellectual Opera- 
tion? CHAP. 
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Sr. AS to win do's not fubliſt of ir ſelf, but is ſubjected 

in ſomewhar elſe, on which it is depending, or 
fome way appertaining thereto, I thall offer ſane” Enquiries 
under the lde Heads following. And, 

IX. As to Ade Powers, (1,) What chere is, eirher for 
Local Motion, or A pprehenfion As to the former, —_— 
ther ir be for movii ol ws ig] elſe obſervably, 
Load-ſtone do's the Iron; or for the moving of it ſelf ? — 
here, (3 5 Whether only i in its Place or from it ? (4.) What 
is the epree of the Morive Force, and what its Manner of 
movin 

925 As to Ap Gve Power; () Whether it be li 
miredl to Senlible Things, or extend to ſuch as are purely In- 
reliectnal 2 (6) )} W 1, I - Intuitive, diſeurſive, or 
both? (J.) Whether it flop in knowing, — ds 
ſomewhat farther? And here, (B.) Whether ro doing, ot 
CY only? (9.) Whether the Debre ſtay in 1; ;ſhing, or 

n _— perly Willing > (See Part 1. Chap. 2. 

9280 lod (10.) Whether eb be more Simple, or Pailio- 
nate, as Hmmm the Blood and 7 (See Part 1. Chap. 3. 
$ 27.) Here it may be enquir d, (11) On hat ſort of Oc- 
cafions ? And, (1 2.) In hat Manner? Whether in reſpect 
of outward Appearance, inward feeling, or what is any 
* way Concomitatt or Conſequenk? 

5 3. X, As to Paſſive Capacity, we may Enquire, (I.) 
Wha this or that 1 pable of Becoming, or Being, and in 
whit Way? (z.) Whether and how far it is fitted to reſiſt, 
or wo receive this or that Influence? More icularly, 
(3 To be Moved in its Place or from it; (4.) To be fo or 
ſo Diſpos d, or Impreſt; (5.) To be Dilpoled of, uſed or 

yd in this or that way; (.) To be continu'd, or diſ- 
contindd; (J.) Annihilated or alter d; and this, (8.) for 
Ee the worſe 2 
I. As to what may be any way Proper and pecu. 

tr, ern ding 0 r following the Eſſence, cho nor ſtrictly of 
Qn.(r.) at can be duly infer d from any thing of the 
Fe. which is not ſo plainly included in it; as that a right 
lind Figure, which has but three Angles, muſt have them 
ali together equal to two right ones, or to à Semicircle. (2.) 


Whether that which is ſo infer d can be infer'd from w_— 
le 
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elſe, but from ſuch Eſſence only? (3.) Whether this or 
that belong only to ſuch particular Au or only to thoſe 
of ſuch a ſort, or of ſuch more general Kind? And, (4. 
Whether it agree thereto always, or only at ſuch Times or 
on ſuch ns ? | 

- $.5. XII. As to Habits, which may, in ſome Caſes, 
heighten or leſſen the abovementioned Powers and Capacities. 


Qu, (A.) Which of theſe, and which of either Sort in particu- 
lar the Habit do's affect? (2.) How? whether for the betres, 
or for the worſe ? (3+) In what degree, more ar leſs? And, 
(4.) Whence it is, whether from Creation, or Generation, 
Supernatural Infuſion, or Acquirement ? Part 1. Chap; 
816. br N 

p 8 8 XIII. As to other internal Attributes, which liker 
wiſe are not only Acceſſions, but Accidental to the Eſſence 
Qu. (1.) What there may farther be of ſuch a Kind? And, 
(2:) Whether they belong directly and immediately to what 
can ſubſiſt of it ſelf, or to what muſt inhere and be ſubjected 
in ſome what elſe? (3-) Whether they be of an Intellectual 
Nature (as a Triangle without any particular Meaſure or 
Manner aſcrib d to it); or ſenſible, as this or that particular 
Triangle before our Eyes? (4.) What Senfe it belongs to; 
and, (5, What kind of Impreſſion it makes Again, 
(6.) Whether it be more Simple or Complex, and reſolvable 
into ſeveral Attributes; as Happy or Happineſs, which com- 
prizes Whatſoever is regularly deſirable, and actually defird 
in any Kind. And, (.) Whether it be more 7 found 
in ſuch a Subject, or leſs frequently? (8.) Of what Mea- 
fare or Degree it is, and of what Duration ? 

$ 7. We leave all the faregoing Enquiries to be farther 
cartied on, as there may be occaſion; and.thalt but mention 
the een of Enquiry,, which may be more eaſily 


XIV. Ay te che Parts of compounded Things; Qu. How 
mavy, whag they are, and how pur together? 

XV, As te the inſenſible Particles, and Texture of what 
ts Material, Q, Of what Figure or Figures; in what Pro- 
portion to each other; with what Pores or Interſtices; whe- 
ther in Motion or at Reſt; whether only Comiguaus or 
— ;:: and; whether more looſely or fumly Ca- 
bering rern mT y , 

+ 8. XVI. As to Privative Deficiences, the: Enquiry may 
be duected by cenſidering, what is Naturally, or Morally 
belonging to: ſueh a Kind of Subject, as we have under Con- 
lidcratian, and in ſuch Circumſtances. | Þ "I. 
II. 3s 
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XVII, As to any Negative Reſtrictions, which the Matter 
may ſeem to require, for it would be endleſs and uſeleſs to 
attempt the taking in of all, See Parr 1. Chap. 7. 5 15, &c. 

XVIII, As to extrinſecal Denomi nations (e. g. being in ſuch 
place, or ſo Poſited, Cloathed, Adorn d, Poſſeſſing this or 
that, Sc.) the matter is plainly obvious to Senſe, or may be 
drawn from credible Teſtimou y. 

8 9. XIX, As to Relative Conſiderations, which are of very 
various and almoſt infinite Kinds: We may enquire whe- 
ther and how the Perſon or Thing may be taken as related 
to it ſelf under differing Conſiderations; what there may be 

of perſonal Relation, and what of Real; what of Similar, 

or of Diſſimilar, and how founded; what ſort of * 
there are; and alſo as to Subjects, Adjuncts, Cauſes, Effet, 
Sc. See Part 1. Chap. 12, & 13. 
XX, As to diſtinct, but adjoinins Appendages, they are 
eaſily obſerv d; as for Inftance, the exteriour Place, the 
Cloathing it ſelf the Guilding, Painting, or other Orna- 
ments themſelves, &c, & belonging to this or that. 

XXI, As to what is only ſome other way Appertaining, 
but not appending (as Poſſeſſions, Lands, Houſes, Reverſi- 
ons, and whatſoever Rights or Claims, &s.) they may be 
either obſerv'd by our ſelves, or enquir'd out from ſuch as 
know them. IAG 80 

S 10. Thus far the Enquiries have proceeded upon what 
may be ſuppos d to fall under our ewn more immediate Ob- 
ſervation; the ſame Queſtions may be put in reference to 
what we have by Report from others: Bur chere is till 
ſomewhar more peculiarly requifire here, we may rherefore 
be directed ro enquire, not only, (1.) What might be the 
Thing obſerv'd by orhers, according ro the forementioned 
Particulars, or ſuch of them as may be more N but 
alſo, (2.) Whether the Perſon, we enquire of, had rhe Mat- 
ter only by Report, or by his own Obſervation ; if in the 
former way; (3.) From how many; From whom; From 
what ſort of Perſons ? how far they were Capable and Credi- 
ble; how they themſelves had it; how longſince; with 
what Circumſtances of Time, Place, Sc? And, 
8s 14, We may farther Enquire, (4.) In what manner it 
was obſerv'd, whether by the By, or Solemnly, and Indu- 
ſtrionſly 7 (5.) Whether by one Perſon only, or alſo by 
others? And here, (6.) Whether in the fame place toge- 
ther, or in divers > (.) Whether at the fame; or differing 


Times? (8.) Whether ſeverally, without having the Mat- 


ter ſuggeſted, or being put upon minding it? (9. Whethe 
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later, or longer ſince? (12.) In what Place; and more - 14 
c—_ (13.) Wherher it were obſery'd nearer Hand or far- 
ther off? | 

$. 12. (14.) Of what Age and Capacity the Perſon might 
be when he obſery'd it? (15.) How he might be diſpos'd, 
whether his Mind and Senſes were in order, or diſordered ? 
more particularly, (16.) Whether he were well awake or 
under Drowfineſs ? (17.) Whether he had the requiſite 
Furniture and Help for obſerving rightly ? (18.) Whe- 
ther the Obſervation continu'd for {ome time, and how 
long ? 
+ 13. As to the Effect of what was obſerv'd, Qu. (19.) Whe- 
ther it were Pleaſurable or Painful? (20.) Whether in- 
tenſe or remiſs? (21.) Of what Duration ? (22.) What 
Part was affected? (23.) In what manner? (24.) What 
the final Iſſue thereof? | 

§ 14. Laſtly, as to any thing ated or perform'd, Qu. 
(25.) What it was? (26.) By whom? (27.) In what Man- 
ner? (28.) Whether by ſome Perſon alone, or with what 


Help? (29.) Whether by Accident, or Defignedly > (30.) 


With what Deſign ? + Farther Enquiries may eaſily be added 
to theſe upon Occaſion, and ſuch as the particular Occafion 
may Specially diate. 

S$ 15 Thereare divers conſiderable Matters of Enquiry, 
which I have tho't fit to purſue more fully, under the follow- 
ing General Heads, and to endeavour the Reſolution of 
them, or ar leaſt to point out the beſt way I could towards it; 
as whether we do, or how we may rightly Diſcern, whether 
that which lies before us be a Matter proper for us to to pro- 
ceed upon, or how far it may be ſo? Again, whether we 
do, or how we may rightly Aſſign what place this or that 
oughr ro have in our Arrendance, and whar Proportion of it ? 
And ſo, as to the other ways of uſing our Reaſon mention d 
in the Introdudtion, $ 21, & 22. 

$ 16. We now conclude the preſent Head with ſome 
more general Directions in order to the farther Raiſing, Pur- 
ID Reſolving of Enquiries, as there may be Occaſi- 
on, And, | , | 

1. We ſhould early and continually read the Bible with 
heedful Obſervation, enquiring of ſuch Perfons, and conſul- 
ting ſuch Authors, as may help us ro Underſtand it. This 
would inſenfibly furniſh us with many Poſitive Notices, and 
farther matter of Enquiry, not only about Divine Things, 

which are of Principal Concern to us; but alſo in reference 
to a Mukitude of other Matters, which are touch d upon, tho 
not ſolemnly treated of, in Sacred Writ. $17. 2. 
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reading it, not barely for the Words, bur Things contained 
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517. 2. We ſhould do well to acquaint our ſelves, as ear- 
ly as we can, with ſome brief and 1 Account of the 
whole Syſtem of Things; ſuppoſe it were, at ſitſt, only 
with ſuch a one as Comenius Fanus Linguarum. That or 
ſome like Account ſhould be made very Familiar by often 


OE | 
3. We ſhould chooſe a fit Inſtructour, together with th 
moſt Knowing 1 Company we can have, 


and improve ir by heedful Attention and diligent Enquiries 


on all proper Occaſions ; and we muſt, ee 
8 18. Endeavour to Recollect what we have heard, 
read, Or Sblerv d. relating to che in Hand; and 


| ſhould proceed, if there be Occaſion and Opportunity, to 


as far as we can upon the 


Tryal and Experiment, Reaſoni 


Whole. But whereas our own —— and Reach may 


be ſnort, we ſhould, LINE 
5, Betake our ſelves to ſuch Treatiſes as profeſſedly har- 


dle the Matter we have before us; and to ſuch Perſons, who 

have had che beſt Opportunities and Help, together with a 

Capacity for acquainting themſelves with it. But withal, 
6. We muſt not forget, or neglect, whereas we always 


lack Wiſdom, to ask it ſeriouſly and conſtantly, and with 


ExpeGation from God. 
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$ «. THE next Uſe of our Reaſon, whertin it is to be 


| directed and aſſiſted, is, | 
II, Rightly to diſcern, whether that which lies before us be « 
Matter proper for us to proceed upon, ar ham far it may be ſo 
Certain it is, that we are bound as Reafonable Men, 


' wholly to abſtain from ſome Purſuits, and to deſiſt from 
others; and that God hath given us Underſtanding ſufficient 
to diſcern, that many things are of that Sort, about which 


ſome do vainly puzzle themſclves and others. I will not lay, 


we can always preſently or eaſily know, that this or that 


particular Matter 3s ſuch, which yet may be found really 


after fruitleſs Attempts to Underſtand or Eſſect it: But 
certainly the Reaſon of Man mghe ſerve hun, farther than it 


commonly wh, for the earlier Diſcovery of what lies with- 


our his Co 
| 


3 and to apply his Mind to this Poiutymight 
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ſare him abundance of vain Trouble, and reſerve a great 
deal of waſted Time and Thot, and perhaps Expences too 
for better Purpoſes, more eſpecially in the way of Lear- 


2 Now, to guide and aſſiſt us in Judging; whether this 
or that particular Matter be a proper Subject for our Reaſon 
to be employ'd upon, the following Queſtion is to be put 


and ſu d, 4 ds | | 

Whether the Matter before us be not in it ſelf Contradicti- 
ous and Abſurd; or however, ſuch as we are plainly incapa- 
ble of, or unconcern'd with? ? wy, gl 

$ 3. I ſhall ſay very little to the firſt Branch of the Que- 
ſtion, viz. Whether the Matter propos d be not Abſurd and 
Contradictious: The Meaning is, whether it be not ſachi 
2s is, in it (ſelf, Unintelligible or Impracticable, by Reaſon 
of its implying a Contradiction, or being inconſiſtent with ic 
ſelf: As; ſuppoſe, to apprehend or make out a Trinity in the 
Divine Nature, confider'd as abſolutely and every way Sim- 
ple; or to extract the Root of what we call a ſurd Number, 
as 5, 6, 10, &, that is to give the Root, where there never 
was any, or to reſolve 4 Number into Principles, of which 
it was not made: And, to inſtance no more, rs ir 
were requit d to form a right lind Triangle, whole An- 
gles, together, ſhould make mote or lefs chan two right 
Angles. ; PRI F | | | 

$ 4. In ſuch Caſes, Reaſon hath nothing to do, bur if it 
can, to detect the Inconſiſtency and Contradictious Abſur- 
dity, and to diſmiſs the Matter, when once we can come to 
ſee that which is propos d to be Apprehended, Acted, or Ef- 
fected; do's at leaſt imply the Denial of ſomewhat, which is 


or muſt be affirm'd; or rhe affirming of what is, and muſt be 


deny'd, as to give, or conceive a Number actually infinite, 
ws N what is actually Number d, and yet cannot be Num- 
ut even in order to the Diſcovery, it will oftentimes be 
Neceſſary to enquire into the Nature and Condition of the 
ſeveral Terms or Poims, which are laid together in the Mat- 
ter before us, and carefully to obſerve, whether ſome one of 
them do not imply the Denial of ſome other among them, 
or of ſomething elſe, which certainly is and muſt be ſo: 
As if it were propos d, to prevent ſomewhat, which God 
has undoubredly foterold ſhall be; now if once this beplain- 
ly fourid, the Attempt, how conſiſtent ſoever and eafie if 
Night otherwayg be, would carry with it the abſurd and 


Comradictidus Endeavour of over-poweting Omni 
M | 
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Diſparaging Omniſcience, ot Diſproving Unblemiſh'd, and 
unalterable:Veracity. N | | 
'$ 5. The Queſtion, as to what remains, is to be pur, 
as it is here given Negatively, rather than Afirmatively ; le- 
cauſe our Purſuit is to be Divented, or Rtop'd, only upon diſ- 
cerning out Incapacity, or that we ate not concern d: 
are we always to ſtay, till we can plainly ſee, that we are 
Capable of a Matter and Concerned in it, before we attempt 
it z.thoſe are ordinarily to be ſuppos d, where the contrary 
doth not appear; otherwiſe we fhall be in danger to ſtop at 
every Difficulty, and ſer too narrow Bounds to our ſelves. 
$ 6. It ſeems proper that here it be firſt enquir'd, whe- 
ther 4 Matter propos'd be not ſuch, as we are plainly U- 
concern d. with, ſince this may be of ſomewhar eaſier Dilcove- 
ry, and fitly leading ro the Inquiry about our Capacity, in 
aſe it ſhall not otherwiſe plainly. appear, tliat we are uncor- 
cern'd;. as it. muſt, when our Application to this or that is 
neither charged on us by any proper Authority veſted in Pa. 
rents, ot others for ſuch Purpoſe; nor advis d by Wiſe and 
Faithful Friends: And alſo, | E 
$: 7. That the Thing it ſelf is at the ſame time apparently 
ſuch, as that our knowing or effecting it, do's no way Tend 
to any preſent. or future God, either more immediately to 
our telyes, or to others, whether in reſpett of real Profit, va- 
luable Reputation, or innocent Entertainment. But how- 
ener the Matter ſtand in thoſe Regards, we may juſtly reckon 
our ſelves ſo far Unconcern'd — it, as we are unavoidably 
incapable. of it; viz, in Part, or at the Preſent, or even al- 
together, if the incapacity be Natural, Abſolute and Total: 
For ſurely our Wiſe and Kind Creatot has given us, at leaſt, 
the Fundamental, and remete Capacity, for what we ate 
really concern dto know, or do. | | 
s. 8, Now there can be no doubt, but we are incapable 
of ſome things Naturally and Abſolutely (as of looking with 
rhe Eye into Bodies, that are Denſe and Opac, or cloſely 
Compatt and Dark); of other things Accidentally, and in 
ſome Reſpet only, as ſuppoſe, { 1.) Thro'-want of Natural 
Bodily Organs, as of the Eye for knowing Colours; Ot, 
(2.) For want of fir Age and Experience; Or, (3.) By Res- 
fon of ſome preſent Indiſpoſition of the Body or Mind; Of, 
(40 Upon our being otherwite Employ'd ; Ot, (5.) Engagd 
to apply our felves otherways; Or, (6.) In that we have not 
laid in what is previoutly .Necellary, nor taken the Steps bY 
bi h we mutt. advance to this or that farther Point cf 
knowledge, or Practice, as if aue ſhould go upon the * 
1 | ing 
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ding of à very large Number into 78, or 89 Parts, before he 
had learn d the Notation, Multiplication, and Subſtraction 
of Numbers, all which muſt ordinarily be employ d in the 
performing of ſuch a Divifion. | 
$ 9. What we are thus incapable of, we are ſo far alſo 
Unconcerned with: and if /uob Accidental Incapacity be not 
our Fault, we may be ſure, that fo long we are not concer- 
ned, either in reſpect of Duty, or of our higheſt Intereſt; 
with the Matters, whereof we are fo incapable. They, 
who by their iricurable Dulnefs, or other unavoidable Impe- 
diments are limited, (E. G.) from purſuing this very Ar: of 
ufing their Reaſon, may well look upon themſelves as not 
concern'd to have ir: And thus there may be very many 
Things, of which we are accidentally, and innocently Inca- 
pable ; not only a number of Mechanical Arts, but even 
ſome Parts of Learning, and indeed whatſoe ver Points are of 
ſo abſtruſe Speculation, or difficult Performance, as that ouc 
Genius, Age, Preſent Improvements, or other Innocent Cix- 
cumſtances will not admit of them. 8 85 SEP 
$ 10. But beſides that, which I have call'd Accidental 
Incapacity, there is yet farther a Natural Incapacity, which 
may ſeem to belong to the common Make of Intelligent 
Creatures; or of Men, at leaſt in their preſent State. An 
ſhall here give ſome Account of thoſe Sorts of Things, where- 
of we are Naturally Incapable; if nor wholly, yet in a very 
conſiderable Degree. And, 3 
§ 11. 7, What is Infinite, a ſuch, and in that Reſpect, 
our Finite Minds cannot comprehend: We may certain 
know, that there are ſuch 22 when yet we cannot Fall, 
Underſtand, what they are: Thus we muſt own, that there 
has been a kind of vaſt Duration wichout beginning, (viz. 
that of God; for if he had not been always, he could not 
have been at all), but when in a way of pofirive Conception, 
we have heap'd Ages upon Ages backward, there mutt have 
been before them all a Kind of Duration, which we cannot 
concetve, wnleſs it be confus dly, and in a Negative way; 
+7 ir may well be ſaid, Canft thou by ſearching find out 
od 8888 > g 28 
s 12. 2, We cannot Naturally axtain to a certain and 
deterntinate Knowledge, as to the inward Adtings of Free 


Agents, which are not diſcover d to us. What depends upon 


the Wilt and Pleaſure of ſuch Agents, and eſpecially che 
narevealed Purpoſes of God, muſt be tous unſearchable, to- 
gerher with what is depending em thoſe Purpoſes. Yar 
Mix broweeb' the Tong of 4 Man x {ove the Spirit of Man, that 
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| 1 in him: even ſo the things of God knoweth no Man, but the 
Spirit of God. | 


$ 13. 3, We cannot certainly reaſon out Things, that 
do not depend upon known and certain Cauſes : And fuch 
are moſt Matters of Fact, as to Time paſt, or in diſtant 
Places beyond the reach of our Senſes; and moſt Events for 
the future: Here it would be a vain Attempt, even as to 
paſt, or diſtant Contingencies, to go to Aſcertain them only 
by Reaſoning ; whenas they mighr be ſo, or otherwiſe : 
And 'tis not ſo much our Reaſoning Faculty we muſt here 
depend upon, as careful Obſervation, approv'd Hiſtory, well 
atteſted Report, and inſpir'd Prophefie : ¶ hat we have ſeen 
with our Eyes, or our Ears have heard, and our Fathers bave cre» 
_ told us, or the Spirit of Propheſie certainly has fore- 
told. 7 . 
s 14. 4, Wherever the Humane Nature has no Organs 
of Senſe, or other Faculty, fitted to acquaint us with ſuch 
Things, or to Effect them, we muſt be naturally incapable 
of thoſe chings: And thus the inviſible World of created 
Spirits, as alſo thoſe parts of the viſible World, which are 
beyond our Compaſs, cannot be farther known by us, than 
as they may be ſpecially reveal'd; or reaſon d out from ſuch 
Revelation, or from ſome uncommon Appearances. and to 
preſame beyond this, muſt be an intruding into thoſe things 
we have not ſeen, and the Indication of a fl:ſb/ly Mind vain 
Puff d up. | * 
8 15. 5, We cannot penetrate into the very Subſtance 
and inmoſt Eſſence of thoſe Beings, with which we ſeem 
beſt acquainted : Of Subſtance we ſeem to have no other 
than this obſcure, indiſtinct Idea, that it is ſomewhat (we 
know not what) which (e. gr.) Thinks, or hath diviſible 
Parts; nor doth it appear that we have any. Capacity of 
Jooking farther into this Matter, as it is Certain we have no 
farther Concern : It is the Creator's Prerogative, to have 
all things, not only naked before him, but opened ta him. 
8 16. 6, The Firſt Elements of Things; the leaſt Parti. 
cles of Matter actually exiſting, together with the Natural 
Means of their Cohering and making up a continuous Body, 
ſeem to be beyond our Reach; and that we are not furniſhd 
-with Powers to diſcover theſe and the like Arcana of Nature: 
Nor do's: there appear any Ground to hope for ſuch Artificial 
Aſſiſtance, as may, enable our Eye to diſcern the Texture 
Cr. gr.) of Water, ot its Componnding Particles; Goa? 
* arc, in ſuch reſpects as theſe, py? our finding tt. 
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17. 2 The Explaining of our ſenſible Perceptions (as 
of White, Sweet, G..) ſo as to make them better underſtood, 
than they are by Senſation, appears unfeaſible to us: And 
that however, we can never give the Idea of thoſe Things 
to ſuch as never had the Perception of them, or any thing 
like them. Ie * the Mouth a lone taſteth Meats, and the Ear 
trieth Words, in this reſpect, - 

s 18. 8, I may here add, that we ſhould vainly (as well 
as needleſly) endeavour the Proof of a Poſition or Connexi- 
on, which is Self-evident, and of which we cannot ſeriouſly 
doubt, if we would: To attempt ſuch a thing, would be 
indeed to darken Counſel by Words without Knowledse. If 
ſome will ſay, we may be, for ought we know, all our 
Lives long in a Dream (as we juſtly reckon our ſelves to 
have been, when awaking, we find nothing of what we 
dream'd, to have really been, but that it was all a deluſory 


Imagination), inſtead of going to Argue with ſuch, I would 


only ask, whether we are any ways concern d to be ſurer of 
our being Awake, than we are; fince we find our ſelves 
Happy or Wretched, to our own unavoidable Feeling, by 
what paſſes, whether real or not, and that therefore we 
muſt take it for real, whether we would or no. 


CHAP. VIII. 


1. THOSE Thi which our Reaſon is not capable 
) I of, have — in ſome Meaſure pointed out —— 
left. we ſhould too much narrow the Province of Humane 
Reaſon, I ſhall briefly ſhew, that it may and ought to be 
ſome way prudently. ,employ'd, even about the Matters be- 
fore- mention d: And tho we cannot accountably attempt 
the very Points therein, of which we have appear'd to be In- 
capable: Yet where we are not plainly Unconcern'd, much 
more where we are evidently Concern'd in point of unqueſti- 
onable Duty, or of ſome conſiderable Intereſt, we ſhould 
Reaſon. as far as we can about thoſe very Matters, which 
we cannot chro ly penetrate, nor are concern d to do it. 


14 11531 433 19 bs - | . b 
mn 2 1, We ſhould Labour to * what we can, 
and are concern d with of that, which is Infinite, whilſt 


we cannot comprehend the Infinity it ſelf. We ought cer- 
tainly to form che beſt Ideas * of God, ſuch as Reaſon 
| up 3 mult 
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muit tell us are true (ſofar as they go) tho not Adequate, 
or Accurate; endeavouring they: may have, at leaſt, ſuch a 
ſort of Likeneſs and Analogy, as God hiaſelf- allows to our 
weak Apprehenſions ; and which may well ſerve to engage 
and guide our Duty, and ro ſecure ou Felicity; we may 
not indeed imagine that God hath an Eye like ours; but 
muſt believe he certainly knows all things, without ſuch an 
Eye, by the help of what we may call his Underſtanding, 
which we muſt own to be Infinite, but may not reaſonably 
aticmpt to comprehend its Infinnty, or to Account far the 
Manner or Means of God's knowing infallibly what his 
Creatures will do, as well as what he humſelf reſolves. 

5 3. Tis a very fir and proper uſe of Reaſon, in reference 
to what is Infinite, ro reſtrain our Tho'ts from endleſs and 
fruitleſs Enquiries and Purſuits ; contenting our ſelves with 
what may be known and conceiv'd by Finite Minds, wich- 
our going to limit what we allow to be unlimited: In ſhort, 
we ſhould form our more poũtive Ideas, by the moſt perfect 
Finite Models, with which wefare acquainted; but ſtill ſupply- 
ing their Deficiency by juſt and fir Negatives; as when we 
conceive the Divine Knowledge to be maſt nearly reſembled 
by what we call Intuition, bur not limited as ours is to one 
or to a few Objects at a time, or to any of the Differences 
of Tame paſt, preient, or future; but reaching every way 
ar once, and to every thing, that has been, is, and ſhall be, 
or that might be. 1 4 N | 

$:4. 2, As to the undiſcoverd inward aQtings of Free 
Agents, and particularly the unrevealed Counſels of God, 
many Points may be truly known, and with ſufficient Evi- 
derice ; whilſt yer we cannot aſcertain the very Things there- 
in determin'd; as (E. G) that the Decrecs of God are not, 
nor indeed ean pollibly be, any ways Contradictious to his 
' known Nature; er to what he has in ether Caſcs reveal d of 

his ſecret Counſels. on bn zn | 

55. As to the Principles and Ends of Free we 
are capable of making probable Conjectures ; and it highly 
concerns us, in fame Cafes, to make the beſt we can about 
them ; which may ordinarily anſwer ſome good Purpoſe ro 
dur ſelves and others, tho“ we ſhould fomerimes fall into a 
Miſtake : And it will always become us in point of Mode- 
ty and Prudence, not to take our Gueſſes for infallible 
Certainries, nor to proceed thereupon without ſome Proviſion 
in eaſe weſhoyld be miſtaken. | 


86. 2, A: 
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86. 3, As to the Comingencies of paſt or diſſant Facts 


or Futurities our Reaſon may be us d to find and purſue rhe 


beſt Method of inquiring them out; to make the beſt Jadg- 
ment we can, what is an Obſervation, Hiſtory, Report, or 
Propheſie fit to be depended on, and thence to draw only 
poſt and certain Inferences, Ur, 222 08 5 

5 7. And here we may find our ſelves oftentimes oblig il 
to guels, as well as. we can, at the Facts or Futurities, 
which neither our Reaſon, nor any other Help within our 
reach can aſſure us of; and it may be a Matter of great Im- 
portance, that we ſhould, if poſſible gueſs right; and that 
therefore we ſhould go upon the moſt probable Grounds, 
and our Conjecture according to the moſt likely Mea- 
ſures j but laying in at the ſame time for Miſtakes and Di- 


$ 8. 4, Where we are deſtitute of Natural Organs or. Fa- 
cuhies, in relation to this or that ſort of Qbjects, opt Rea- 
ſon muſt yer ſerve us to Judge of any extraordinary Notices 
we may have, whether 8 y are to be depended on 4 that we 
be not abus d with ſuch Notions, as are really Fanatical aud 
Enthufiaſtick : We are alſo (as it hath been intimateda 20 
Reaſon from Revelation, ſo far as that may ſafely and uſe- 
fully lead us. | 


| us. Me Tr. n {242d 
5 9. We may alſo draw what Light we cab» frem ſueh 
Extraord ſenfible ances. and Effects as ars in Fadt 


undeniably Certain; and of which no other Cauſe can be 


reaſonably. aflign d, but ſome inviſible and intelligent Being: 


Theſe Matters are to be very ſeverely examin d by Reaſen, 
as to the Poſſibility, perhaps alſo the probability ot the May 
ter xepgrted, and the Credis due to the Reporieſsp.and after 
N nination ſomewhat, may be, probably -ar Ieadt, 
Af We obs 4 Pl n 20% 127511 014 Ben sei 
8 10. 3, Even about Subſtance, ſomewhat may bo 
known by Reaſon, whilſt the very Subſtance it ſelf, in iis 
proper Nature, gains wnknowng E. Gr, That this Sub- 
Hance or piece of Matter, which is in this Place, is nos the 
ſelf-ſamerhiog with that, which gz the ſame time is in. ana 
ther Place; again, chat the Subſtance, or Matter, way, and oſ- 
ten doth remain to be the ſelſſame ; cho it be pnder # 
different Accidents, and Alterations. of its Modification: 
Manceste wh, 35 Water turned into Ice, . 
\y 11.. And whilſt we cannot penetrate inte tlie inmermoſi 
Nature of Subſtance, yet allowing chat to lye quiet in che 
Dark; we may get ſuch an Acquaimance with is various 
Attributes, whether more enen of Peruliar, as mag a 
4 ciently 
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ciently anſwer the Purpoſes of Life, and be withal entertai. 
ning to our ſelves and others; nor are we ſo much concern d 
to know what it is, as what irs Properties and Accidents 
are, | : 
8 122 6, As to the firſt Elements, and ſmalleſt Particles 
of Bodies, with their Connexion, Reaſon may certainly 
find a 2 and improving Exerciſe, in its Inquiries 
and Conjectures, ſo as to give us and others a very good 
Entertainment, to ſharpen our Minds, and to carry us into 
the Admiration and Praiſe of God, where we cannot arrive 
at a certainty about his Work. | 
$ 13. And in ſuch kind of Conjectures we cannot dange- 
rouſly Err, if we abſtain but from pronouncing too confi- 
deryly, according to this or that Hypotheſis, and be not 
taken up in ſuch Matters, to the Neglect or Prejudice of our 
greater Concernments. en 
5 14. 7, Reaſon can tell us ſomewhat about our ſenſible 
Perceptions, as (E. Gr.) that many of them are to be accoun- 
ted the Effect of ſome unknown Make and Texture of the 
Jenſible Objects, together with ſome impreſſed Force, rather 
than thar they ſhould be generally taken for the Repreſenta- 
tions or Reſemblances of what is ſubjected in the Thing per- 
ceived, or immediately reſulting from it; and yer that ſome 
of them, efpecially the Ideas taten in by the Eye, may well 
be tho in ſome fort to repreſefit che Object, n as 
ro the Exxernal Figure and Shape of the viſible Body. 

'$ 15. And here our Reaſon muſt contrive, how to excite 
the Ideas, which others are capable of; as ſuppoſe by our 
pointing them to ſomewhar in that reſpect like, which is hap- 
pily preſent, vr already known; as to Sugar, when we would 
raiſe the Idea of chat Sweerneſs, which is in Honey; and 
Reaſon may inſtruct us here to enter ſome ſuch Caution as 


his, that the ſweetneſs of Sugar is not altogether like that of 


Honey, this being higher and more Luſcious It can alſo put 
us in the way to recall and revive the Ideas, which we or 
others ſometime had by Sight, or hearing, or Taſt, Sc; as 
by calling ro Mind the particular Time, Place, Company, 
and other Circumſtances, wherein ſuch Ideas were actually 
preſent. Our Senfible Perceptions are likewiſe ſubje& to be 
examin d, as Reaſon may direct; and ſo, what appears Evi- 
dent to us, by one Senſe, may be try d ſometimes by another, 
or by the Conſideration and Verdict of Reaſon and Judg- 
ment, as in the Caſe of ſeeing the Sun and Stars ſo little at ſo 
great a Diſtance; we do or may thence conclude them vaſt- 
ly greater than they ſeem. And Finally, 

ra § 16, 8, What 
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$ 16. 8, What appears Intuitively certain and ſelf-evident 
to us at one time, may be reaſonably view d over again at 
another, and when we are in far differing Circumſtances of 
Body and Mind; we may likewiſe reaſonably enquire ſin ſome 
Caſes), where ſome have Confidence to Diſpute the Matter, 
whether it do not appear alike Evident to others alſo, even 
to Multitudes; and whether indeed ir be now ſer ioujſiy and 
deliberately conteſted, or ever were by any, who had the 
right Uſe of their Underſtand ing? * 

$ 179. We might here add more expreſly (what hath been 
intimated before) that even in Matters pretending to Divine 
Revelation, and challenging our Faith, Reaſon may and 
muſt Examine, Whether there be the true Marks of ſuch Re- 
velation, and whether we have the true Meaning of what is 
really ſuch, which we muſt ſearch out by the approved Rules 
of Interpretation, and maybe ſure it will never be indeed Con- 
tradictious to undoubted Reaſon, fince this, as well as Reve- 
lation is from the ſame Fountain, and Father of Lights, with 
whom 1s no Variableneſs, noſaying of one thing by the certain 
Evidence of Senſe or Reaſon, and the contrary by Revela- 
tion: Nor can theſe Words of Scripture L This 5 my Body] 
be taken literally, as if it bad been ſaid, { Thu thing x realy 
my Body, not figuratively] without going contrary to the ac- 
knowledged Rules of Interpretation, by which ev'n the R- 
maniſts themſelves proceed in a multitude of other Places. 
Neither is it ſaid, that the Father, Son and Holy Spirit are 
Three Perſons, and yet but one Perſon ; or that God isevery 
way Simple, and yer ſome way Triple. And doubtleſs the 
Seri never ſay nor mean what is really Contradictions 
to Reaſon, whether we can' preciſely fix their Meaning or 
not; nor oughr we to pretend thereto in a Matter of ſuch ac- 
knowJedged depth, tho we may conceive ſo far of it, as is 
ſufficient for us, ar leaſt in our preſent State. 


- * 
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CHAP. Ix. 


Q 1. WHEN, upon Conſideration, it appears not that the 

Matter before us is to be diſmiſsd as a Contra- 
dictious Inconſiſtency, or as what we are plainly incapable 
of, or wholly unconcerned with; the next Buſineſs of our 
Reaſon, wherein it is to be direfted and affiſted is, 


III, Rightly 
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III. Rightly to aſſign what place thy or that ought to have in 
Fur Attendance, and what Proportion of it. The juſt Determi- 
yation of this mainly wras upon the Nature and Meaſure 
o {a CONFETTI in that, which lies before us, and of our 

apacity for it. 1275 0 
92. Lis undeniable, chat I ought to allow all neceſſary 
Atrendance, to what I am moſt aN deeply concern 
in: And here I muſt 4 ©. 40 ve the Fundamental 
and remote Capacity at leaſt (orherwiſe: I were oblig d to 
what's abſolutely impoſſible, and fo muſt. be ineyirably Mi. 
ſeraþle) ; but if in ſuch Caſe, I be under an accidental, cy. 
rable Incapacity, I am hound with the greater Application to 
ſearch out and uſe all likely Means for, the removal of it: 
and according to my Concernment and Capacity, conſider d 
together, I am to attend on this or that, ſooner or later, 
more oc leſs; and therefore muſt endeayour to iſſue this Que- 
ſtion, H/nat ſort and degree of concernment have I in the Matto 
before Me, and what Capacity for it? | 

$ 3- Now, that I may give ſome help towards the re- 
folving of this Enquiry; I ſhall (1,) more at large conſider 
the various Importance of things to us, and afterwards yery 
briefly touch upon the fallowing Points, viz, (2.) The cer- 
rainty of that Importance. (3 Ihe reach of our Capacity, 
and, (4.) The probabiliey. 0 its Adyance, or 
Upon che firſt of theſe Heads, I ſhall endeavour, not only 
juſtly ro ſtate, bur eſtabliſh and enforce the general Meaſure 
of Importance; and then proceed a little more diſtinctiy io 
openit ; adding ſome Remarks, that it may be the 
ply'd ; and laſtly obſerve, What Gradation there 
cording to that Meaſure, and thoſe Remarks. 

5 1, As to the differing Importance of Things, which 
. „ it muſt be of rhe firſt and higheſt Conſe 
quence to me (as being fundamentally N for the 
right Conduct of my ſelf) to have 4 juſt Meaſure, whereby 
roeſtimare my Intereſt and Concernmenr in the various Mat- 
ters, which preſent themſelves ro my Mind, or are laid be- 
fore it, and it may be preſſing at once upon it. Now tht 
Meaſure muſt undoubtedly be taken from rhe Tendency and 
force things have towards making me Miſerable or Happy, 
3. e. towards ſinking me into the deepeſt and moſt laſting 
Trouble; or raiſing me to the 7h em and moſt abiding Sa- 
tisfaction. That the well, or ill Behaving our ſelves, hath 
ſuch a T and Force is on all hands confeſs'd, and 
moſt Perſons who have liv'd any confiderable time in the 
World, hate found fomewhar of it in their own ans" f 


— 
* 
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in whilſt their Tho'ts have (as the Apoſtle ſpeaks Rav. 2. 15.) 
mi accuſed or excuſed one another; and that Conſcience hath. cony 
ure demn'd or acquitted them ſo much to their Diſquier or Con- 
Dur tenement, that they have never known- the like on any other 

Occaſion ; ſo as that of rhe Divine Poet hath been often found 
ary I co hold, even in this preſent Lite, | 


ny If thou doſt ill, che Foy fades, not the Pains ; 
tl If Well, the Pain doth fade, the Foy remains, 
by $ 5. IF therefore ſome would abſurd! Queſtion the Su- 


preme, Inviſible Being, who hath clearh ſewn bu Eternal 
0 Power, and God-head by the things that are made, fo gs to leave 
9 the Heathen World without Excuſe ; Vet there js a kind of 
oy Divine Preſence and Tribunal within us, before which we 
are ſome times conſtrained to ſtand, and to be Judg'd accos- 


- ding to the Dictates of Reaſon, that Mork of the Law written in 

1 our Hearts, where Men ate either deſtitute of a Superior Re- 
velation, or deſpise it. To this inward Obſerver, and Judge of 

* our Behaviour we are undeniably concern'd to approve our 

er ſelves, as we would be ſecur'd againſt the inſupportable Bur- 

ry then of a wounded Spirit ; and as we, would enjoy that inward 

* Peace, which can make us at leaſt comparatively eaſie in the 

5 midſt of outward Dangers or Troubles, according to that 

ky known Paſſage of the Hrie Poet, 

N — Hic Murus abeneus eſto, 

re Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere Culpa, 

{0 which might be thus rendred in Engliſh, 

4 Be this my ſtrong, impregnable Defence, 


A Conſcience clear, undaunred Innocence. | 
$ 6. But even the Fools which ſay in their Hearts there j ng 


b 

5 God, cannot deliberately Judge, or conclude it in their 
ie Minds. They who impjouſly, and fooliſhly enough (tho 
y wiſely, as they think) 14/iſh, it were ſo; yet cannot ſeriouſly 
t- or ſteadily Believe, it 55 ſo; and when they have taken the 
e- Courſe to lay Conſcience faſt a Sleep, yet 2 but 
at its awaking at laſt, more terrible than before; and 
d that for l thoſe evil Practices, whereby they ſtupifie their 
, Minds (rendring themſelves Bruuſh, and almoſt unfit for 
8 e Society) God will bring them to Fudgment : Now 
[- ſuch ——_— muſt render them in ſome degree uneaſie 
ch to themſelves. 

d 5 7. Upon the whole, Men cannot have any Rational 
ic and holding Satisfaction, but in E themſelves to a 
| j well inſtructed Conſcience, and ſo far alſo to him, who — 

A 
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and manages the Univerſe, who can do more againſt, or for 
us, than all rhe World beſides ;| and if pleaſed with us, he 
certainly will employ his Wiſdom, Power, and other Attri- 
bures, nor againſt, but for us; ſo that, all things ſhall work tr. 
gether for our Good, and turn unſpeakably to our Advantage in 
the end, however they may at preſent appear. | 
88. Ourbeing therefore accepted of God, and approv'dof 
our own Minds, muſt unqueſtionably be of che utmoſt lmper. 
rance to us; and therefore the Concern we have in this or 
thar particular Matter will be beſt determin d by a juſt Reſo- 
lution of the following Enquiry, I beeber, and how far Gad 
wil be pleas'd, or diſpleas'd; And a well inform'd Conſcience ſz. 
ti i d or diſſatisfiid? Towards the anſwering of this impor. 
tant Queſtion, ſomewhat will here be offer d in a general 
way, bur farther Help is to be fought elfewhere, viz. from 
the Sacred Scriptures, and other Books agrecable rherero, 
which treat of that Matter more particularly; and from Men 
of approved Knowledge and Integrity. þ nn $ 
$ 5. As to the Meaſure fo far ſerled, it is of mighty 
Conſequence to us, chat it be firmly Believ'd, conſidering the 
Attacks, chat are like to be made upon us in this Potnr, not 
only by a ſubtle Tempter, and a degenerate World without, 
bur alſo by our own depraved Nature within: It had need 
likewiſe to be entertain'd with the higheſt Accepration, and 
held as a Maxim fully ſuited ro our Nature and Condition as 
Reaſonable Creatures, and that it ſhould be embrac'd, as 
being of the moſt friendly Import and Tendency; when 
we are ſure to be beſt accepted of God, when we do moſt 
ſhew our ſelves Men indeed, and purſue our trueſt Intereſt in 
the ſureſt way: Nor can we ever fall under any Necellity 
or Temptation (as thofe who ſeek the favour of Earthly 
Princes may ſometimes) to do any thing Bate, Unreaſonable, 
or Unworthy of ourſelves : Finally, we ſhould have the 
Meaſure thus given always at hand and ready for Uſe. + 
S 10. Our Minds ought therefore to be thro ly tincturd 
with this Principle, and under the continual Influence of it, 
that our great, and (in a Senſe, our) only Buſineſs in this 
World is the Pleaſing of God, and that our own Intereſts are 
thus to be moſt effectually ſecur d. It do's moſt highly con- 
cern us to uſe all proper Means for the better fixing of this 
Point; and, in order thereto, to Converſe much with ſuch 
Authors, and Company, and above all, to engage ſuch help 
from above, as will not only eſtabliſh us in it, but mind us 


of it. 
5 11. Now 
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11. Now more diſtinctly to open the mentioned Rule 
Meaſure of Importance : | 1 
1. We are not to ſuppoſe, chat properly God is pleas d or 
diſpleas d with us for any. thing which hath no kind of refe- 
rence to any Law or Rule of Duty, and therefore thoſe Per- 
fections, or Defects. of Mind or Body, which are merely 
Narutal, much more the State of Things about us, do not 
render us morally Pleaſing, or Diſpleaſing to God; nor are they, 
by any means, of ſuch Importance to us, as they are commonly 
ſuppos'd to be: Our Buſineſs is to be, and Act, as God would 
have us, and to leave the reſt intirely ro him, depending on 
his Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Power, for ſuch Iflues and 
Events, as ſhall finally prove of the greateſt Advantage to 
us: We are not oblig'd, or the pleaſing of God, eventually 
to ſecure all thoſe Ends, at which we are yet bound to aim; 
but only to take the beſt way we can towards them, that ſo it 


may not be our Fault, if we be not (e. gr.) Healthful, Uſeful, Sc. 
8 12. 2. We may reaſonably think, that ſome things of 


a Moral Nature, are equally pleaſing or diſpleaſing to God. 


'Tis, I conceive, fairly ſuppoſable, he could have equally 


ſatisfy d himſelf in making ſome other Syſtem of Things 
or managing them ſome other way; and that God 
was not by any Neceſſity ty'd up to this individual Frame of 
Nature, and Courſe of Providence; Nor can we doubr, 
but there.are now ſeveral Pieces in Nature, and Scenes of 
Providence, which appear to the Divine Wiſdom, equally 


good and perfect: And if divers of God's own Performances 


may bear the ſel-ſame Eſtimate with him, tis reaſonable to 
Judge, that ſome of our Actings may do ſo too. We are 
not therefore to expect that every ſeveral Matter, with which 
we are concern d, ſhould have a different Degree of Accepta- 
tion with God, and ſo muſt demand an higher, or only a 
lower Regard from us: Whenas tis moiſt plainly undenia- 
ble, that ſome Actions of ours muſt be alrogerher equal, and 
alike ; as ſuppoſe whether I ſhould chooſe, and take this or 
that piece of Gold, if both were exactly alike; and offer d 
under like Circumſtances. 

$13: 3. There may yet be many more things, about 
which we cannot, or at leaſt are not requir'd to, determine, 


which is more pleaſing or diſpleaſing to God. It would not 


in many Caſes.be worth the while; and in ſome it mighr 
om Matter of Temptation to us, rather than Advantage: 
Where therefore the Determination is evidently difficult, and 
the Conſequences on the one hand, or the other appear not 
likely to bear a juſt Proportion to the Time and Thot, 3 
a = © would 
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would be required: Such Matters are to be taken for equa 
and indifferent; eſpecially, when we have not the Capaciry 


or 8 to examine them farther. 

$ 14. 4. To follow the beſt Lighr we have, ot can well 
attain, confidering it as that which God would have us do, 
muſt be in the main pleafing to him; tho we ſhould happen, 
notwithſtanding our Precaution, to fall into ſome Miſtake: 
Whenas on che other hand to go againſt our Light and Con. 
ſcience muſt be both diſpleafing to God, and diſquieting to 
our own Minds; for in ſo doing, we ſhonld certainly Co. 
demn our ſelves in the thing, which we allow, and could expe 
no other, than that God ſhould condermm as too; whoſe ſup- 
pos'd Authority would in ſuch caſe be really contemned by 
us; tho we might poſſibly happen to take that way, which in 
it felf were Good and Right. 

5 15. 5. That only is to be accounted good in a ſtrict and 
proper Senſe, which is intirely fo; as being in all reſped; 
whatſoever agreeable to the Rule of our Duty; what varies 
from it in any fort or Degree, is fo far Evil; and im firiines, 
were to be accounted fimply bad; vet what is deficiently good, 
is norwithſtanding accepted by Cod, when tr anſwers his 
Wil in what he abſolutely and indiſpenſibly inſiſteth on, 2 
in Reaſon he muſt, upon ſincere Intentions, and by the Goſ- 
pet he plainty do's upon a living Faith in Chriſt. 

& 16. 6. Where there is what God abſoluteh difallow, 
or is wanting what he indiſpenſibly requires,” no Acceſſion, 
or Alteration wharſoever, which doth not correct the Mat- 
ter in thoſe Reſpects, can render it upon the whole pleaſiq 
to God; rho' they may y make it leſs diſpleafing; 
and ir muſt be allow'd, thar he is always fo fat pleas d, 2 
there is any thing of real Good (which is indeed Originally 
from himſelf ), when yer, upon the whole, neither the Per- 
fon nor Performance may be propetly accepted. 
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CHAP. X. 


$ r. UE now proceed tofch Remarks, as may farther 
help us better to apply the Mature before gr 

ven: And, 1 
1. A prefent Opportunity and Occan for what is apfa- 
reneſy Lawfol, and in ſome degree TIC ful is à ſufficient In- 


dication, that we then may ot ought to attend it, it it inter- 
fete 
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fore not with what is more our Duty, and concern at the ſame 
time, of at leaſt more plainly ſo. | 

2. That is to have our greater Regard, which is recom- 
mended to us by any ſingle Conſideration farther or more 
valuable; whilſt the things eompat d ate alike or equal in all 
other Reſpects; for any tt le Addition on either hand ougttr 
to turn the Scale, where the weight was even before. 

5 2. 3. Juſtly to determine what is pleaſing or diſplea 
ing to God, but eſpecially what is more or leſs ſo, will com- 
monly requite our conſidering, not only the Subſtance of 
Things, but their concurring Circumſtances, which may be 
unſpeakably various, and variouſly combin d, ſo as to render 
the decifive Judgment very difficult ro us ina multitude of 
Caſts; when yer we muſt determine in order to Practice; and 
it is perhaps apparently of great Importance to us, that we 
do it tightly: I his we may not ordinarily hope to do, but 
upon and deeper Conſideration; upon Comſultatior 
and Advice; upon out ſerious imploring the Divine Gui- 
dance, and duly waiting for it, ſo long as tho Mutter will 
well bear, teſerving our ſelves for ſuch farther Light, as may 
ſpring im our Minds or otherwiſe preſent ir ſelf and refolving 
we will at laſt govern our ſelves by what' ſhall appear molt 
pleaſing to Gd. 

5 3. 4. Where one fide of the Queſtion upot due Con- 

ſideration appears more evidently ſafe, the other d 
to our higheſt Intereſt, we ought certainly to take the ſafer 
fide, ſo as to omit that which we cannot ſuppoſe to be out 
Duty, or not with like Evidence, as we have to ſuſpect it 
Sinful; and on the other hand, t do that which we carmot 
ſuſpect to be Sinful; or not with like Reafon, as we have to 
ſappoſe it out Duty: E. G. If any would have Simple For- 
nication to be Lawful, or Family-Prayer no Duty; they had 
need be ſurer of it, than they can reaſonably be, whilft there 
is ſo much to be ſaid to the contrary, as they can never fully 
anſwer to their own Minds upon cool and mature Deliberati- 
on: And ĩt can never be fairly prerended however, that the for · 
mer is a Duty, the latter a Sin; ſo that the Performing of rh, 
and Refraining from that, muſt be the ſafe fide withbut 
Queſtion; and rhe other manifeſtly Dangerors at leaſt, if 
no more could be made out, which yet may be certainly done 
in the mentioned Caſes : But if there were only grearet 
Reaſon for Suſpicion, than Security, that Rule muſt hold, 
Qued dubita, ne ces, What thou doubteſt, do not. Yet, 


5 4. 5. We | 
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$ 4 5. We may juſtly efteem it pleaſing ro God, that 
E A- ſnould — (if they cannot be re- 
moved) rather than cheriſh'd and indulg d, when once we 
can come to ſee, that the main Force of Argument lies on 
one ſide, and only ſome unſolved Difficulty on the other, 
which creates in us a Suſpicion — to right Reaſon: 
for eh inſtructs us to yield to the manifeſt Over - weight of 
Argument; tho ſome Cavil ſhould ſtill remain unanſwer'd, 
or ſome Difficulty not fully clear'd. For inftatice, it ſeems 
to be to other than a ſcrupulous Weakneſs, if ſome dare not 
own the preſent Government, which they know hath been 
ſettled by common Conſent and Advice, upon ſuch Grounds 
and Reaſons, and ſo much for the Publick Good, only be- 
cauſe it is not made fully clear to them, that the pretended 
James the 3d had not a Right to the Crown by Deſcent, or 
chat ſuch a Right is not indefeſible, whenas they can nevet 
be ſo ſute of his Right, as in Reaſon they ſhould be before 
they eſpouſe it againſt ſuch a weight of Argument to the 
contrary : Nor do's it appear other than a Scruple, if ſome 
ſhall not dare to aſſert the Natural and Chriſtian Right they 
have (or indeed not dare to anſwer the Prior, and plain Obli- 
gation, they are under) to uſe the beſt Judgment they have, 
or can attain to, in chooſing a Guide, — Help for their 
Souls, as well as a Phyſician for their Bodies, left they ſhould 
violate a ſuppoſed Authority, of which, in relation to that 
Point, they are not (and I conceive cannot be) eqpally ſure, 
as they are, or eaſily may be, of the mention d Right and 
Obligation. But, ee PRIOR 

5 5. 6. As to what is pleaſing or diſpleaſing to God, and 
what is more or leſs ſo, our Principal Light is to be drawn 
from the plain Declarations, and fair Intimations God him- 
ſelf hath given us of his Mind in that Book, which we have 
abundant Reaſon to believe is in a peculiar and extraordina- 
ry way from him. Now, according to ths it is certainly the 
Mind of God, - (1.) That we ſhould follow and imitate him 
in whatever is ſuitable ro our State and Condition, particu- 
larly that we ſhould aim at recovering our Original likeneſs 
to God, in point of Knowledge, Holineſs, Righteouſneſs, 
and Goodneſs. That therefore we ſhould Labour rightly to 
know what concerns us; that we ſhould be imirely devoted 
to the Pleaſing and Honouring of God; that for this 
purpofe we ſhould render to all, as far as may be, what we 
owe them; and farther yet ſhould do all the good we can: 
And in order to this it is the Will of God, 
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5 6. (2.) That we ſhould be throughly furniſb d unto all good 
works, 2 Tim. 3. 17. And that whatſover things are Pu, 
whatſoever things are Honeſt (or . Honourable, )— Fuſt, — Pure, 
— Lovely, — of good Report; if there be any Virtue, and if 
there be any Praiſe, we ſhould think on theſe things (following 

ood Inſtructions, and imitating good Examples, as what 
will be pleaſing to God; for ) if we thus do, the God of Peace 
will be with ws, Phil. 4: 8, 9. In ſhort, that denying Ungodli- 
neſs and worldly Luſts, we ſhould live Soberly, Righteouſly, and 
Godly in thu preſent World; looking for th.t bleſſed Hope, aud 
the glorious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Feſus; 
Chriſt, who gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us from all 
Iniquity, and purifie unto himſelf a peculiar People, zealous of 
good Works, 1 | 1 

$' 7. 6.) Where God hath more particularly expreſs d or 
intimated his Pleaſure, it is to be heedfully regarded, :charg'd 
pon our (elves, and as far as poſſibly we can, comply'd with; 
eſpecially in the Points he hath more abſolutely inſiſted on, 
and more earneſtly, recommended to us. Here not only, 


— 


Commands and Prohibitions, with the Sanction of Promiſes 
and Threatnings are to be attended to; bur all the other 
Methods, whereby Divine Wiſdom hath inſinuated the Mind 
and Will of God, as by Doctrinal Declarations, together 
with Hiſtorical Narrations, Parables, &c: We are alſo to 
obſerve with what Degree of Earneſtneſs this or that is re- 
commended, whilſt God directs us about ir, Encourages, Ex- 
horts, Expoſtulates, &c. n BT RES HS 

$ 8. (4) 'Tis certainly the Mind of God, according tg 
Scriprure, that whatever makes againſt the Salvation of our, 
ſel\es or others ſhopld be ſolicitouſſy avoided ; what makes 
for ir, diligently attended, and in ſuch a degree, as the ten- 
dency one way cr the other is greater, or leſs; ſurer, or more 
uncertain: And in the general, that what would be like, 
al things ei nſider d, to produce a greater Miſchief, or prevent 
greater Good, is to be fhun'd with ſo much greater Cauti- 
on; what is like, all thing: confider'd, to prevent a greater 
Miſchief; or produce a greater Good, to be purſued with ſo 
much the greater Application: When'ris ſaid, [all things 
confider'd] it is evident the Glory of God, ro be obtain d in 
our conſurmmare Happineſs muſt be taken into the Account: 


And that therefore (as ir is ſtrongly intimated, ' Rom. 3. 8.) 


No evil us to be done, that good may come; ſince whatſoever 
Good may be ſuppoſed any way to come of known and al- 
lowed Evil, it muſt he'plainly over-ballanc'd by, the Diſhonout 
ne to God (as if he nceded, or warranted ſuch Mears)? 
6 | roge. her 
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rogether with the Damage, and Danger thence accruing to 
Men. 

6-9. No if the genetal Meaſure of Importance be ap- 
ply d in particular 2 es, according to the 5 here 
given, or the fuller Directions in acted W rir, and other 
agreeable Compoſures, it will for che mult part direct our 
225 and leſs Attendance according to te falowin Ura- 


11 0 muſt plainly be our firſt and molt, pr re eng Concern, 
that our cheſen State be not ſuch, as, is 470% to 800 
ſince that would not only be a great Provacation, ut a con- 
tinual, tanding one, and we thbuld ſo long abide under the 
Wrathof the Almighty. 

8 10. N this, on the contrary, tis 3 highly our Con- 
cern, chat out State, ſo far as we can order it, be ſuch, as 
is well pleaſin ny God; ſo. that beſides our being deliverd 
from: under t. Curle, which good make us xeally (cho 2 
Rake bee e ſenſibly) Miſerable, we 72 be under the 


alone can ee Bon trul Anda 
not 19. iſerable is Naturally 2 the fuſt 
Wit. of a Reaſonable Cr Creature, be poſitively Happy is 
che e 


98 chercſore why concern'd i pate now ſo fir 
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Py nd as. We can to ry WIS our ſely 
cans ; Dy to uſe our beſt Endeavors... ( 78. : 75 
1555 not IIl-principl d, or Ilh affected: 04 ua 
159 5 with needful and ufeful Knowledge, rogerher with 
rig 5 ang 1 — * —. (2. U That . Bodies be 
tau 8 or. glect of ours - 
der 'd,.or ad 12 lock "Al us but that (4 
may be in the beſt Condition for Se eryice, eſpecially fo 
which is of higheſt Concernment, or which is more e! 
our ſtated Buſineſs and Employment. And, 
$ 12. (5.) That our manner and way "of 1 iving be not 
hurtful or unprofitable, bod chat of the pretended Religious 
cn among Papiſts, and of tod many of our Gentr) 
ng Proteſtants, ho apply not themſelves to any accoun- 
tab! e : Method, o of Ukefalnel: But that, (6,), Our ſtared 
way of Lieing be ſuited, as near as we can,? to the 1 
there is of Service, and to b ben eur ty Capacity for it; 
fo as pot ta berake, or confine our ſelves to a leſs eln Fob 
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Next ifcer the Coùcern of our Stare, I it be 
130 to Go ' follows ths which relates to out Adios; 
and here, (1 at we avoid 1 in this kind would be 
dilg eahng ti Bign, Who cann but a bhor Bad Men the more, 
Fe: love eden Ge J Men the leſs, for their Evil Doings 
5 which, as he mi 9 l, Puniſh them, ſo tis to be look'd 
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Moufd 1 "Wn it one * or other, ſooner of later. 


Wi ul, m dender ot Wera agbraväted; We mould 
bee 70 to do Evil, be rake heed of ſto ping here, for, 
uſt 2 No fee. to 45 well: And it lies cen us in point 
'f I; neteff 45 well as Duty. 
'$ 14: (2. ) Thar we Nr do in one kind or othe cache 
nngs that are pleafing who at the loweſt vil be 
els offended, che with 85 Men, upon t their doing w 
is Good for the Matter of it, cho they fail in the Mateer oi or 
End; and is ſure ro be more highly pleas d with * * 
upon their doing wie, is truly, cho but imperfectly G 
and $ theſe c hot loſe En, Nur, ſo even thoſe havy 75 
c Per eh tempo 0 1 Ady ane by A 38801 Jature of 
0 I 8, or thro; the over- flowing dneſs o { #s x 
15. Now | to be free from prefling Te is, har we 
; generally and molt. earneſtly covet, Gate compaſs polirive, 
dyantages, is commonly our ſecond and tho' the 
latter may. ſeem to bei in 0 of greater Vali ue than the for- 
mer; ) et chu may be rea nably it 8 . 2 Matter 
of areas to "ortance,”. fince ir 18 of Create N ecellity, v0 in; 
or we CA jars f 2 meer Abſence of what is fable, 
than rhe ref ure of wh r is Diſagretable, ſuppoling i wer 
i a like a a Kind; for otherwiſe we can Re | 
dure a, ſwal Ede Hence, than the' want of ſome great 
and needful Enjoyment. 
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of Actions, 1755 id the ſeveral Degrees of Importance 
Kane Fo 9575 (henas we did but genetally touch uf 
em in the foregoing Chapter), we ate here concert d to 
how as far as well may be, what Actions of ours, and what 
in them may be pleaſing, or diſpleaſing to God; and alſo as 
we can to acq aim our ſelves wich all fir Means, and to uſe 
2 Our 
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our beſt, Eudeavours. (I.) That we may avoid all ſuch Acti- 
ons, as upon due Conſideration appear to us certainly Evil, 
and here it. may be commonly ſufficient and moſt convenient 
to caution our ſelves and others by general Marks, without 
the particulat mention of ſome Evils, or rather of the ways 
wherein they are Practis d; as, e. g. That in way of Trade, 
or Dealing we uſe not any Methods of Impoſing upon others 
do their Diſadvantage. © 

$ 2. (2) Thar we may rightly diſcharge what we deli- 
berately judge to be our Duty ; about which ir is ordinarily 
beſt, that we be more particularly Inſtructed; as, e. g. In 
reference ro Prayer, that our Praites, and Thankfgivings, 
Confeſſions and Petitions, for our ſelves and others, are to 
be folemnly preſented ro God, thro Chriſt, by the help of 
the Holy Spirit, in Publick, in Families, and in Secret, with 
Faith and ſuitable Affections, as oft as may welt confiſt with 
the anſwering. our other Obligations. 

$.3- (3-) Thar we may hen what we reaſonably ſaſpet: 
And, (g.) Do what we have cauſe to think could not be in- 
nocently omitted by us. (5.) That we run nor needleſly up- 
on any of that has the Ap earance of Evil, tho it were no 


more; or do what is of ill Report, unleſs it ſhould happen 
to be Bl inly our Hur in ſome rare and fingular Caſe: And 
(6.) That we neglect not What is Acceptable and of good 
Report, when there is Occaſion and Opportunity for it, and 
no plain Obligation upon us to the contrary. 

8 4. We are certainly oblig d, both in Duty and Inte- 
reſt (if it be rightly underſtood). at 'all times carefully to 
avoid all moral or culpable Evils of wharſoever Kind or 
Degree; bur fince neither our Minds nor our Bodies can con- 
tinually bear the utmoſt 8 we are more ſolicitouſſy to 
watch againſt the greater Evils, and ſuch as we are in grea- 
ter danger of, as being led therero by our Conſtitution, or 
Condition, or by ſome ſpecial Occafion. A Crime that is o- 
therways equal to another mũſt be accounted greater or lels 
according to the Character of rhe Perſon offended, direct; 
and of che Party offending rec:/procally (for here tis ordinarily 
greater, as he is leſs); alſo as tis againit an bigher or lower 
Authority; as it is againft both or one of them alone ; as tis 
againſt a Natural, or merely poſitive Law; as tis in Sub- 
ſtance or Circumſtance only ; as tis Open, or Secret; 
Repeated, or Single; tempting ochers, or. tempted by 
_—_ 5. 43" 1a 
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8 5. As to good Actions, we are plainly Inſufficient for 
the greater Number cf that Kind (nor are they in all Caſes 
our Duty); and therefore tis more our Concernment to dif- 
cern, what may be incumbent on us, according to our Con- 
dirion and Circumſtances; as alſo what is apparently of pre- 
ſent, or more preſſing Obligation; yet it is of little Service, 
or indeed rather hurtful ro puzzle our ſelves or others about 
the nicer, and lefs diſcernable Differences: But, where 
there is no ſpecial Reaſon to over-ballance, and carry it 
otherwiſe, good Actions are to be eſteem'd of greater or leſs 
Importance, as they are more or leſs abſolutely bound upon 
us; as requir d by an higher or lower Authority; by both 
together, or only one of them alone; as they anſwer a Na- 
tural or merely poſitive Law; as they are the inward, or 
only the outward Acts of Piety and Devotion; -as Ads of 
Juſtice, Charity, Liberaliry, Decency, e. 
$ 6. And farther, good Actions are more or leſs conſi- 
derable, as they reſpect Univerſal or Publick Good, or whar 
is only Private or Perſonal as they tend to the Security of 
thoſe, who are apparently more uſeful, or of ſuch as are leis 
Valuable; as they concern Life, Health, Good Name, or 
Eſtate ; as there may be a Tendency to greater or farther uſe- 
fulneſs, or only - ſome preſent and particular Service; as 
they refer ro uſefulneſs in general, which is the end of Life, 
or barely to Life ir ſelf; as they may relate to Virtue and 
Innocence, or only ro the lower Concernments of Life, 
Health, Eſtate, c: Finally, as they may refer to ſerious 
Buſineſs, or only to {ome innocent and becoming Divertiſe- 
ment, which oughr to render us fitter for Buſineſs. 
$ 7. The Gradation here Eſſay'd may be of ſome Uſe to 
facilitate our Determination, when there is no Special, and 
weighry Conſideration to carry the Matter otherways; but 
in fuch Caſe we muſt vary from the more uſual Order, e. g. 
Tho' anill State or habit of Mind, ſuppoſe Coverouſne/s, be 
worſe than a ſingle Act of Extortion thence ariſing ; yet an 
allow'd Act of Malice, or Revenge muſt undoubredly be 
much more Criminal than the diſallow'd habit of Coldneſs 
in Religion. 1 
$ 8. Having ſpoken thus largely of the various Impor- 
tance of Things to us according to the general Meaſute laid 
down for that purpoſe, it remains, I add ſomewhat 


briefly upon the other mentioned Heads: And. 
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II. As to the Certainty of that Importance, or of God's 
being pleaſed or dilpleaſed more, or lets, or equally upon our 
being or acting ſo, or ſo. Now where the [mporjance of 
Things appeard upon due Confideration to be otherwiſe 
equal, there the greater Cerrainty, if it can be ſeen, claimy 
bur firſt and cloſer Attendance. And, e Ah 
' $9. (1.) We muſt take our Concernment and the ſeve- 
ral Degrees thereof to becertain, when it is Self evident with- 
oar Proof, ſo that we cannot ſeriouſly doubt of it, or when 
the Proof may amount to Demonſtration, and leaye no 
room for Sams or finally, when there is a wanifeſt over- 
weight of Reaſon for it; as certainly there is in wha the ap- 
proved Word of God delivers, whether expreſly or by ood 

aſequence, as to his being pleas'd or Ae wit fic 
a Stare or Action; and that clear Judgment of Reaſon, which 
ſtands uncontradicted by Divine Revelation, is juſily to be 
taken by vs for a ſufficient Ground of Certainty. But, 
* 'Þ 10 (2.) Where the Reaſons on each hand appear al. 
moſt equal, and that che Scalg turns leſs apparently on this 
or chat ſide, we can then only call it Probability, which 
is however to be followed, when we muſt determine one 
way or other, and may not farther deliberate. 

811. 6.) H we can diſcern nothing at all of over- 
weight on either fide, tis then an utter Uncertainty, whe- 
cher the thing be diſpleaſing or pleaſing to God, ar whether 
it be more or leſs ſo; and in ſuch Caſe we muſt either take 
the oppolite Parts of the Queſtion, for equal or indifferent, 
and proceed by a meer Arbitrary Determination, or Which 
may be ordinarily Safer, or better (where it can well be 
done) to divert our Artendahce to fomewhat elſe, wherein 
God will be certainly or mote probably pleas d. | 
s 11. (4.) If upen Conſideration, it appears only, that 
8 may poſſibly be of Importance, more or leb, 

un 
Mom 


probably,” we are then ro account it of little or ny 
ent; cho che thing it ſelf uould otherwiſe be very con 
erable, as reſpecting the Preſervation of Life, or even the 
vids ol our Souls," and accordingly it Gould haye the l 
and loweft Place, if any at all in our Attendance. 
22 Al We'niay farthet conſider our Capacity; and 
here if v find our {elves to be really at preſens incapable ot 
whar would be more truly or more highly pleaſing to God, 
our Buſineſs them is to aich at ir. and to de pteſſinꝭ toward 
it, by ſuch Means, and in ſuch Methods as we hope will 


ia ſame Meaſure pleaſe him. Here we may, and indeed 


mas tie Steps that art roſſble to towards what 
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will he'more pleaſing to God, whenas we cannot hope to 
come at irotherwife :* And, 1197 
8 14. (i.) Io reference to what js of abſolute Neceflity, 
or of very great and evident Concernment to us, the Jeſs our 
Capacity is, the greater muſt be e in ſech 
way, and by ſuch Steps, as are moſt likely to reach our End, 
as in preparing our ſelves for ſome ſtated Service in this 
World, and for Salvation in the other. Bur, (z.) às ro 
what is of a lower Nature, and leſs needful, the want of 'a Gc- 
nius, or the weakneſs of our Capacity may be loak d on as 
our Diſcharge from attending ſuch Matters, or at leaſt from 
purſuing them farther, than we can do conſiſtent iy wich what 
is more incumbent on us. 79 707 

$ i5: IV, (Andlaftly) Somewhar is to be abſerv'd upon 
the Proſpect we may have, as to the Advance or Cominu- 
ance of our Capacity, and, (.) Thar ir is generalt; ſo ill 
aſſurd, and altogether uncertain, as that in neceſſary things 
we are highly oblig d to preſens Application and rhe grear-ſt 
Diligence; and in other Matters too, with what ſpecd and 
diſpatch we can, according to the ſacred Advice and Charge 

ven us, Eccleſ. 9. 10. 2 band findeth to de, do 
t with all thy might, &c. Yer there is here ſame ſmall room 
left ro diſtinguiſh between the probable and improbable Ad- 
vance or Continrance of our Capacity: So that, 

$ 16. (2.) What is nor of ry to be now attended, 
bur may probably be done hereafter with greater Eaſe, with 
more Diſpatch, or to better Effect, may reaſonably be poſt- 
pon'd, and delay d in hopes of that firter Seafon. Youn 

erſons muſt therefore be allow'd to proceed by ſit Steps, an 
flower advances towards the higher and more difficult Im- 
e which are not of preſent Neceſſity, in hopes they 
may be hereafrer more capable of them. But, 

9 17. (3.) Where the Advance, or even the Continuance 
of our Capacity is improbable, we muſt uſe the very ſpee- 
dieſt and cloſeſt Application, we can, to what is of greateſt 
Importance; as ſuppoſe a Perſon were under Sentence to 
die the 3d Day, or otherwiſe apparently threaten d with 
Death, or with the loſs of his Underſtanding and Sepſes in a 
little time. Vet even here whar cannot, to any good pur- 
poſe; be farther purſu d to Day, may and muſt be lefr till 
to mortrow. | | 

$ 18, Upon the whole, a more Important and more cer- 
tain Concernment in any thing. when there is but a weaker 
Capacity for-ir, and more doubrful or improbable as to its 
Advance, or even its W 1 doth certainly require us 

4 to 
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to give ſuch Matter an earlier and fuller Attendance: What 
is leſs Important, and the Importance leſs certain, whilſt the 
Capacity is greater and like to advance, ſceitts to demand 
only a lower Place and leſs Artendance from vs. | 
d 19. But there are beſides, a great Number of other 
mbinations, which may direct the Order and Degree of 
Applicaticn and Attendance: For we might carry the Con- 
bderation or Character of [greater Importance] rhro' thoſe 
of [greater and Icfs Certainty]; and under each of theſe 
thro' the farther Contiderationsof {preater and leſs Capacity |; 
under each of theſe again thro the Conſiderations of [ts 
Advance, and of its bare Continuance]; and laſtly, under 
each of theſe we might rake in the Conſiderations of | Pro- 
hability and Improbability]: And in like Manner we might 
c try the other main Character, that of [leſs Importance] 
thiro all the Diviſions and Subdivifions mention'd, which 
mighr be an ingenious exerciſe of Tho't and Judgment, bur 
perhaps of more Trouble and Niceneſs then of Ule. 

$ 20. I therefore conclude this morgentous and difficult 
Head with the following general Inſtructions ; which, if 
they be underſtood agreeably to What has been more ſpecially 
deliver'd, may be of ready and continual Uſe. | 
Ends are to be throughly confider'd, Me-ns deliberately 
choſen, and the beſt Hay of ufing them carefully ſought out 
before we enter upon Things. 

Our fartheſt End, is to have the firſt and deepeſt Conſide- 
ration, and to be {tu] attended to in all we go about: Inter- 
mediate Intentions are to be more regarded, as they have a 
more neceſſary, direct, and near Supferviency to that 
ind. | 
Our Srated Br ſineſi is to be carefully Choſen, and as early 
as well may be; che Methud of Proſecution is to be laid with 
deliberare Conſideration; and each part to be carry'd on 
* diligent Application, eſpecially what more Aﬀects the 
ole. 

We ought to take the firſt fit Seaſon for what is Neceſſary 

or Reguiſite ro be done; aad the preſent, Time, where it 
cannot be ſo certainly, or ſo well done hereafter. 
Farther Inſtructions to this Purpoſe may be found amongſt 
che Moral, Prudential, and Probable Poſitions, Part I. Chap. 
13, 19, 20. and under the concluding Genera! Head about 
CT. 4. 1..: N | 
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CHAP. XII. 


$ 1. (HEN that which is before us, appears nor, after. 
| due Enquiry, to be an improper Object for us to 
proceed upon, and that we have at leaſt taken ſome Aim at 
the Regard we ought to give it, we are then to uſe a pro- 
portionable Care as to the more ſimple Idea of ſuch Object, 
for it is the next Buſineſs of our Reaſon. | 
IV, Rightly to eſtimate the Apprebenſions of Things, as they 
are ſingly taken. | 
Our ſingle Apprehenſions or Ideas are ſuch, as we may 
call our firft, or however our foregoing Notions; and they 
| are ſome or other of them, preſuppos'd ro what may be for- 
mally and expreſly pronounc'd afterwards of things by way 
of Affirming or Denying, whether only in our Minds, or 
otherwiſc. f 
$ 2. Single Apprehenſions, conſider'd as ſuch, are form d 
(uno Au & Ictu) by a kind of ſingle Act of the Mind, and as 
at one ſtroke, tho moſt of them may be Notionally at leaſt, 
reſolvable into the Parts of which they are, at leaſt Notio- 
nally compounded : For that general and obſcure Idea of 
Thing or Somewhat, goes towards. making up a very great 
Number of our more particular and diſtin Apprehenſions, 
which yet we may term ſingle ones, as we call it one ſingle 
Body, which is compounded of the Head and Members, or. 
one (only) Soul, which nevertheleſs we conceive under the 
compounded Idea of a Thinking Subſtance. 
$ 3. Bur raking what is thus Compounded, as a ſingle 
Idea, of which nothing is formally and directly pronounc d, 
we may affirm or deny ſomewrhat of it, which is not ſtrictly 
Included, in that Idea or Notion, as when I ſay or think, that 
tle Scul (which I now conceive, as a Thinking Subſtance) 
z of a Spiritual Natwe : But if I affirm or judge that « Soul 
1 a thinking Sulſi:nce, the Idea I then form to my ſelf of 
Soul, may be that of a Thing or Somewhat, which Engliſh- 
Men commonly intend by that Name. | | 
S 4. That of which any thing is affirmed or deny d, may 
in ſuch Caſe be conceiv'd or defcrib'd in any other proper 
way, but under the very Notion or Attribute mention'd in 
relation to it: As when I fay, The Soul u a thinking Subſtance, 
Sul may be here conceiv'd under any other true Character, 
but that of a thinking 9 Ic is not to be 3 
N that 
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hat I here intend to repreſent to my ſelf cr others, that the 
Soul (conſider d as a Thinking Subſtance) is a Thinking Sub- 
ſtance, which were only to aflirm the ſame Idea of it ſelf 
and would be as impertinent and inſignificant, as to ſay, a 
Spade is a Spade, unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe the Meaning and 
Deſign tobe this; Thar the Soul, which I and others conceive 
to be a Thinkjng Subſtance, is really ſuch, © 
$ 5. Now, ajtho' our Idea is conſidęr'd as Single, when 
tis what we — re of fomewhar elſe, or is that of which 
we pronounce fomewhat eſſe; yet it may be really a Con- 
WD 1k of ſeveral Ideas, whereof one is Firrually, tho not 
Forma! affirm'd of ſome other, or rather of chat Thing, to 
which alfa the other belongs; and the fingle Ideas are ꝗccor- 
dingly capable of being drawn our into one or more Affirma- 
tive Poſitions: | When I fay, Thu particular Soul ů 4 Principle 
of Fi lunta'y Metion, underffanding by that Sov] this T. inking 
SubRtanco, thoꝭ it be here contider'd as only a fingle Appre- 
henfion, wherein nothing at all is formally pronounc'd, yet 
it is virtually more than one fingle Judgment. N 
5 6. The Idea of thy Soul, conceiv'd as th thinking Sul- 
Banc, may be drawn out into the 4 Pofirions. (i.) 
The Fbing we call, % Soul is a Real Thing, i. e. fome- 
whar gxifting, not in Notion only, bur in Nature, whether 
any one think pf it or not. (2.) Thar Real Thing is difting 
from all others of the Kind, as being eh only not another, 
(3.) This Real and difti * is a Subftance, (3.) This 
Real Diſtinck and Subſtantial Thing, is a thinking one: 
Nor is the mentioned ſingle Apprehenſion Right, unless all 
hefe Points be true: We may here ſee what is requird to 
make our more Simple Ideas right, viz. That the feveral 
imply d Affirmations be true, beginning as in the Inſtance 
given with Real, where that is intended (or fubſtituting Ne- 
bienal. where that is meant); and proceeding on ro a 
ſtill ſome what farther and farther, till we have gone thro 
the whole Idea. uh 
8 7. I ſhall endeavoyr to ſettle a true Rule of Judgment 
when our Single Apprehenſions are to be gccounted right; 
and to direct what — be helpful towards forming them ac- 
cordingly. Now in order to make a true ment about 
them, the following Queſtion may be put, and is to be pur- 
ſu'd to a ſatisfactor) Relolyrion, 5 our Angle Apprever- 
fins be ſuch, as we muſt or may $4%e to be truly ggreecble to the 
thing therein dz, or foppes'd; aud that in fuch manner ai 
i, or fupp i'd ? "TY 0 | * f 
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ohar do's hin rom all other M Men; As he who 4; this or 
that particu 57 5 or ourward Shape, Sc. And my Idea 
is to be aken Ne Right, if if it may be reaſonably Judged to 
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$ 9. Or, ag It ma be only ſuppoſed by us, as what 
we oonceiye others 6 Look ar, Point to, S peak or Think of 
and then our Idea may be right, as to ALE we Suppoſe, and 
jet wrong as to the thing by them 3 ; or to ſpeak 
wor properly, the Idea it (elf may be right bur the Sup- 
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js ſow or other Thot, which we are to take as well aſſur d: 
refore ſome of our Perceptions, Imaginations, and Con- 
ceptions, are to be look d on as right, in order to our judg. 


1 : 


ing of others. i | | | 
8 13. What we have more immediately to conſider of 
is, (i.) Our direct Act or Affection of Thinking, or elſe 
the direct Thot therein form d, e. g. The actual Thinking 
of what we See, Hear, Cc. as we are ſome way affected and 
mov'd by it: I might call this the Perception Perceiving ; 
and there alſo the formed Thot, which is commonly call d 
the Idea of whar we See, Hear, c. and which I may call the 
Perception Perceived. The Act or Affection of Thinking 
ſeems to be the Mind's putting it ſelf, or its being put by 
ſomewhat elſe, into, or under ſome Mode of Being, which 
it had not before: And the Mode it ſelf may be confider'd as 
the 6 , Ti mocks Lair Thi 
S 14. ain, (2.) Ihe Reflex of Thinking upon 
the Soles Act of Thinking or Tho't; and the ban 
Thot herein form d: But when this reflex Thinking or 
Thot is objected to the Mind, in order to our conſidering 
thereof by a yet farther reflex Act of Thinking or Thot 
therein form'd, theſe might make a 3d Claſs: And if theſe 
again were objected ro the Mind, in order to their being con- 
fider'd, they would make the 4th Claſs: And thus we 
might proceed on infinitely, if our Capacity would ſerve, 
by ſabſequenr reflex Thinking and Tho't. Suppoſe a, to be 
the ditect Act of Thinking, and « the Tho t form d, I may go 
on to b, [the actual reflex Thinking on, 4, or «, ] and 
to c, [rhe reflex Tho'r on either of them] and thence to c, 
the farther reflex Thinking] and to * {the farther reflex 


ho't upon the foregoing] and ſo on. 
§ 15. Thar whereby we conſider is, (1.) The reflex Act 


of Thinking, and the Tho't herein form'd. (2.) A farther 
reſtex Thinking or Tho't upon the foregoing, &c. as may 
be farther ſeen in the laſt Section. 

$ 16. As to the Rule or Standard, which is to be apply d 
by our reflex Thinking, or formed Tho't, to the direct, or 
to ſome foregoing reflex Act of Thinking, or form'd Thot, 
it is, (i.) The Conſcious Knowledge we have of our Per- 
ceiving, Imagining, or Conceiving, and of the formed Per- 
ception, Imagination, or Conception, that is, the Certaimy 
we hate, of ſomewhat paſſing, or as it were lodging in our 
Minds, which we may call by thoſe Names. | 


5 | 817. (2.) Thoſe 
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$ 17. (2.) Thoſe Ideas, which are the Conſcious Repe- 
tion, Combination or other defigned Alterarion of our pre- 
ceding Apprehenſions, which we ſo remember, as 79 
that we do indeed remember them: And here can bè fd Er- 
ror, unleſs ir ſhould be by an unobſerved flip of Memory, which 
can ſcarce befal us ina very ſhort Time, and in Jdeas rhar are 
not much compounded ; for infuch Caſe we ſhall ar leaſt be 
Conſcious, that fomewhar of the Idea has ſlip d us, tho perhaps 
we may not always be able F if at all, to recover it. 

8 19. (3.) The Senfible Perceptions, and Intellectual 
Conceptions, abour which there is no reafonable Ground of 
Suſpicion, after due Examination; what that is, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew, when I give the deſigned Helps for our 
forming right Apprehenſions. (4.) Whatever Ideas are ſo 
deduc'd from any of the foregoing, or reducible ro them, 
Wat a cannot Rationally doubt of the Connexion, if we 
woul | 
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$ r. CU CH Tho'ts as thoſe before mention'd, are to 
guide us in judging of others, which may be juſt- 
ly doubred of, or wherein we would wiſh to be farther con- 
firm'd ; Bur to help us in applying the Meaſures given in the 
preceding Chapter, it wi be of uſe to ſubjoin ſeveral Di- 
ſtinctions about right Ideas; then to ſhew how Signs in ge- 
neral may be ſaid to be right, and laſtly to give ſome Special 
Directions, which may be of Peculiar Service 10 5 the 
right forming of our ſingle Ideas. eee on, 
5 2, Now the Apprehenſions of Things, conſider'd fin 
by, may be, (1.) Either Ab/elur:ly Right in reſpect of the 
hings themſelves, or Relatively in reference tt our Natural 
Faculties, when our Ideas are ſuch, as we were framed for 
by our Wiſe and benign Creator; who knew what was fitteſt 
and beſt for us, in rhe Circumſtances, wherein he was pleas d 
to put us: We may be ſaid to See right, when yer a well 
drawn Picture, at tome diſtance, appears as if it were the 
ſolid Body it is intended to repreſent, becauſe our Eye do's 
righ:ly Perform the Parr for which it was appointed; and 
ſo do our Minds, when they apprehend things in ſuch a 
way, as they were fitted for, and which we may believe, is 
molt convenient for us, at loaſt in our preſent State. 


- $3. (2) Our 
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$3... () Ojir Ideas may be futh, as We ruſt df may pro- 
ceeq; Þ n, either. ax certaznly Right, or as PIN o, Of 
as alrggerher. Doubtfül. Where , vpon' Conſideration it ap- 
pears needful or xequitite fo to do, we may proceed, cien 
upon a doubtful Idea either way, as if it were right, accot- 
ding as a jult Occaſion way require : e.g. I Know not whe- 
ther rhe Apprebenfion | have of this Guinea's being bad is 
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right of no; yer refuſe, it as bad , if L cat). ave it 
chang'd, or take it as 9000 if I cannor; But where my 
Apprchenhon_of its beilg good, is much liker ro de right 
han ocherwiſe, I account, aud take it as ſuch without more 
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128 not thought fit p frame our Natural Faculties, and 
which he will not ordinarily give us (tho he could do it 
5 Spare af 
There are cerca as,.. Which, no! 
prove, nor ſayly queſtion, por potlibly coftect; , as for In- 
158555 that there is ſuch a Being as. call rhe 3 hel 
f6rds Light, Hear, &c, fich les a t hol 
and proceed upoh as. certain: Bux we muſt, rake heed. of 
raking our ſenſible Perceptions tg repreſent Objects juſt as 
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be acquainted, nor can 1 indeed properly abftrat; bu 
ws 8 | | . peg abe a kr 
et may ha\e but a confys'd Notion or Conception of (or 
what which I rake ing as 1 can, together with my clearer Ab- 
ſtraction: The Number of things I may perfectly apprehend, 
and yer be far from having a clear or juſt Idea of what is 
Number C. ' ; 80 
8 7: (4) Apprehenſions that are in @ ſort adequately 
Right may be but Fundamentaly and Vinually, or Formally 
and Explicitely ſuch; bur thele latter are perhaps hardly 
>cfſible ro our narrow Comprehention N in thoſe Abs 
ions which are purely the work of our Minds, and in the 
repeated Apprehenſion of our own Ideas; where we may eaſily 
take in all we had before in our Idea, tho not all belonging to 
the ching; for who can ſo form his Idea of a ſtraight Line, 
or even of a Point, as to make ſure it ſhall explicitely rake 
in all that may any ways appertain thereto. N 
$ 8. Bur as to the Fundamental Attributes of Things, 
we may more eaſily take them all in, and ſo form an Idea 
which implies a great deal more then it directly contains; 
as e. g. that a Poim may be the Center of a Circle, the be- 
ginning or end of a Line, the Apex of an Angle, Wc ; fiance 
thoſe. Attributes are virtually included in its being a Point, 
and in my Idea of ir as ſuch, 
5 9. If 1 would rightly form The Idea of à Particular 
Man which ſhould be fundamentally Adequate, as to his 
particularity, I may conceive one, who was born at ſuch 
cp ime, and in ſuch preciſe Place, fince Twins of the 
ame Mother, in all ordinary Caſes muſt be born one after 
the other. Now the mentioned Idea of this Individual or 
Particular Man, implies all that farther belongs to ſuch a 
Perſon, as his being of ſuch Parentage, his having ſuch a 
particular Soul, and ſuch. a Body cotitinued by a cates 
of Particles, and never ſhifted all at once, and finally, what 
27 2 or ſhould any Time after appertain to him, who 
Was uns s 224 eh „ 
9 to. (5% Our Ideas may be clearly and diſtind ly Right. 
or darkly and confuſedly ſo: 'Tis certainly a very dark and 
obſcure Notion we have of Thing or Stmewhat in general, 
and for that Reaſon, amongſt others, there is, however at 
bottom, ſomething of Obſcurity in moſt of our Ideas; yer 
I can form a clear and diftin& Idea, e. g. of a right Lin d 
Triangle ſince it is not only an abſtracted Notion, but fuch 
2 one into which I take nothing, but what I clearly conceixe, 
viz. Three ſtraight Lines, io diſpos d, as to tut in a Space, 
whi h has three Angles © 5 21. | 
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"$11. I here prerend not to ſay with ſome Modern Phi- 
loſophers, that every clear and diſtinct: Idea is right, for 
may I nbr have ſuch an Idea of a Rect-Angle Triangle, and 
yet miſapply it ro'-ſome three cornet'd. Figure, rhar is not 
fuch a Triangle? If it be reply d, that in this Caſe, I had 
not a clear and diſtinct or exact Idea of the Triangle fo mil. 
judt d, I eaſily grant it, but yet I ſeem'd to my ſelf, to have 
it, when I made the Miſapplication. Therefore all which! 
have here defign'd is, rhar- fome right Apprehenſions are 
clear and diſtinct, when as ſome others that are not fully ſo, 
may, or miuft paſs for right, i. e. for fuch as odor Humane 
Faculties can attaĩn to. "an 3 | 

5 12: (6.) Our Ideas may be Eſſentialh, or Extraeſſent:. 
ally Right; and alfo (which is near a Kin ro this, tho nor 
every way the ſame) they may be Neceſſarily, or Accidental- 
ly agreeing to the thing interided or * The Eſſence 
of Things is made up of that common Nature wherein it is 
founded, and of that diltindive Nature by which it is form'd, 
this larter is commonly underſtood when we ſpeak of rhe For- 
mality or formals Ratio (the formal Confideration) of things; 
and it is look d upon, as being more Peculiarly the 7 
fence of things, tho it is certain, that à Triangle is as truly 
made up in part of Figure its common Nature, as of the 
Three Lines and Angles, which are diſtinctive and peculiar 
to it. FL a | EEO 
$ 13: The Idea che agrees to any thing as ſuch, or as it 
is the very thing intended or ſuppos'd, is Eſſentially Right 
and Neceffarily ſo; as when I conceive Man to be a living 
Creature, capable of Religion, underſtanding by living 
Creature, what they commonly mean by Animal, i. e. an 
Animated Body: Bur if I conceive Man, as Capable of Cele- 
ſtial Happineſs, my Idea is indeed Right and Neceffarily ſo; 
yet not Eſſentially in the ſtricteſſ Senſo, ſince it only neceſſa- 
rily follows from the forementioted/Eſſence, bur is not con- 
fider'd as a Part of it. „enten b 25 ML 5 

$ 14. + The Eſſence of a Thing moſt properly and ſtrictiy 
is, what do's firſt and fundamentally conſtitute that thing 
and chat only is ſtrictly Eſſential, which is either the whole 
or ſome part of the conſtituent Eſſence,” as in Man to be (a8 
before) à living Creature, or to be capable of Religion; 
his being capable of Celeſtial Happineſs, may be call'd E- 
ſential in way of Conſequence, or Confecutively, not Con- 
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— $ 15. The Standard of what .is to be gccpunted Eſſenti- 
r ally or Extroeſſentially Right, Neceſſarily or Comingenely, 
l ſo, is che ſtated or deſigned Eſſence of Things, which, in 
t ſome Caſes may be arbirrarily deſign d, but in others, is ſup- 
d pos d to uf duly ſtared: I may conſider our preſent Soue- 
7 raign only as a Queen, intending a Perſon of the Female 
e Sex, who, has the Supreme Adminiſtration of Government, 
[ within certain Dominions; and here I may equally: intend 
e that which is as it were che common Matter in my Idea La 
„ Perſon of the Female Sex] together with that which follows 
e as its Form: Or elſe I may ſingle out the having Supreme. 

Adminiſtration, &c. as what I mainly, if not only defignd; 
0 and 1 may hereupon, conceive, Great Britain in particular, 
Ir as Extraeſſential, or Accidental ro Her Majeſty ag. 4 
| Queen, tho ſome or other Dominions be Eſſential, and Ne-: 
e ceſſary to Her as 4 Queen, and great Britain to the Queen, or 


is this Queen. 1 may farther conſider Her Majeſty as the pre- 
d, ſent Go of Great Britain, intending more preciſely, this 
[- Iſland, and I may then conceive, that Ireland is not couſti- 
f tuently Eſſential to Her & ſuch ; bur yet muſt allow that 
{- n is conſecutively ſo, as being an Appendage to Great 
y rirain, : | STS 2 
Again, I may conſider the ſame. Perſon, as the pany 
who has lately, from the Throne, moft graciouſly expreſs 
Her hearty Concern for the Welfare of all Her People; and 
may now call it Eſſential and Neceſſary ro Her, under this 
Conſideration, to have bad the Power of ſo expreſſing, H 
Self, and e er Gracious Inclination to dp it, hut ix 
was Extraeſſential ànd accidental to have done it on ſuch par- 
ticular Day, and with ſopeculiar a Gracdee. 
| $ 16. 15 theſe and like Inſtances, that which we made 
the Eſſence and Meaſure of Eſſential, Extraeſſential, Neceſſa- 
ty and = N dra vn forth ar Pleaſure, but the diſſi- 
culty is to form a Right Idea, not ſo much of what j taken 
for the Eſſence, as of what ought to be ſo taken; as ſuppoſe 
for that of a Queen, or of the Queen of Great Britain; whether 
it oughr not to be underſtood as including Iceland, &c. no: 
only inferring it, as alſo what common or Special Powers and 
Prerogatives it e bans bu „ nene 
What I ſhall offer in the cloſe of this General Head, will 
| ferve to give ſome farther Light, towards the right forming 


the 
of our Eſſential Ideas, fo as not only to ſtate what we detig 
but chat out defi in may be ee aid Pars 0 the. 


7 4 4 8 „ «4 1 I, * „* , 3 
Nature of thie fir at leaf as we ate capabie bf 
Faching it, | 
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s 17. Some Ideas are nor to be accounted properly right 
according to any of the Diſtinctions here given, and yet may 
be admitted to be in ſome ſort right, according to common 
Acceptation and Allowance, as being ſuitable to our Cir. 
cumiſtances, or ſufficient for our Purpoſe, tho they be not 
ſuch as were reaſonably to be expected from Perſons that ate 
or ought to be betrer Skill d; or ſuch as would be requiſie, 
in order to nicer Reaſonings, or a more accurate Performance, 
that Idea of the Diameter of a Circle, which makes it the 
gd part of the Circumference, may be allow d right 
for an inferiour Practitioner, and for moſt ordinary Purpo- 
ſes, but not for a Mathematician, or to give the Content of 
4 Circle wirh any great Exactnefs. 

$ 18. But it were no better than Trifling to be very ſoli- 
citous about an Accurate Idea, where ix is not reaſonably ex- 
pected from us; and that there is no Occaſion for it, but 
chat one leſs exact will, as well or better, ſerve for the diſ- 
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CHAP. XIV, 


8 1 WHAT was farther undertaken, is to ſhew how 
Signs in general. may be Right : Now they ar 
enher to Repreſent and Reſemble Things, or only to int- 
mate and ſuggeſt them to the Mind: And our Ideas being 
the Signs of what is intended or ſuppos'd therein, are in ſuch 
ſort, and fo far right, as they do either repreſent and re. 
Tefmble the Object of Tho'r, or as they do ar leaſt intimate i 
to the Mind, by Virtue of ſome Natural Connexion, or pto- 
per Appointment, 3 MY 
S 2. The deſign d Repetitions of our own Ideas are jul 
Reſemblances, and as it were exact Copies of them, if ou 
Memories fail us not in repeating them; and it is highh 
probable, if not ee certain, that by the Eye, ( ſuppo 
ng it no way diſorder d) we have the true Figure of a &. 
perficies, preſented to it in a proper Manner, i. e. Paralle 
and Concentral to rhe Eye, (as one Wheel is upon the fam 
Axis pofired ro the other), alſo at a convenient Diſtanct, 
and chro a ſit Medium : In ſuch Caſe, a Round, an Ou. 
A Priangle, a Square, c. will appear ſuch to us; when! 
very — — — or _ 8 — if they 1 
objected a Slant or Sloaping from the not Parallel 
Oppoſite to it. OP is. $ 3. Ou 
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8 3. Our Inrxellectual Conceptions may duly reprefent 
what is properly Intellectual, i. e. our Minds may conceive 
their own Work, and'Produce juſt as it is; What I have 


ir. abſtracted, I can ordinarily take up again, and as it were 
not Copy over; but my Ideas or e of 'Colotits, 
ate Taſts, Touches, or the Motions cauſed. or. occaſion d in m 
ite, by certain Objects as Colour d, Taſtful, Tangible, Sc. do 
ce, not properly repreſent, but only inrimare ſomewhat in the 
the Objects wherewith I am ſo affected, which is the Cauſe or 
ugh Occafion of ſuch Ideas in me, and of the Pleaſure or Pain (if 
po. any be) attending them. | | | 

; of $ 4. Signs Whether they Repreſent, or only intimate 


Things, may be either Primary referring immediately to 
chem; or 8 which refer — to the pruma- 
ry Signs, and thro” them to the things thereby fignified ; ot 
they may be yet more remote, referring to ſome di Sign, 
by that to the nearer, and thro them all to the Thing it fell ; 
991 Writing in any particular Language, has its Parts adap- 
ted to the parts of Sound us d in that Language, for this or 
— that Senſe ; as [M AN] has its Parts or Letters, not at all 
adapted to the Parts of a Man, but to the Parts of that Sound, 
for which the Letters were fram d: And I may read awrit- 
ten Word into its Sdund, before I can read it into its Senſe 

or Meaning. | IR, * 
how $ 5. What we call Characters or Short- hand- marks, tefer 
are firſt to Words as written at length, by thoſe to the Sound or 
ntl- Words as ſpoken, by theſe again to the Tho'ts or Ideas -uſl- 
ally affixed to thoſe Sounds, and thro all theſe finally to the 
things which are ſuppos d, or deſign d to be repreſented, ot 
otherwiſe intimated to the Mind by ſuch Ideas, only it may 
be obſerv'd, that che Mind being once well accuſtom'd to 
ſuch Characters needs not, or does not (at leaſt obſervably ) 
go by thoſe ſeveral Removes from them to the Tho ts thereto 

chain d by thoſe intermediate Links. Ne 
5 6. And we may here obſerve, by way of Inftatice, 
what is the Juſtneſs of theſe ſeveral Signs in reference to 
what is nextly ſignified by them, biz. (I.) The Character 
for a Word is right if it conſiſt of thoſe Short-hand Letters 
well made, and duly plac'd, which are aſſign d to fighifie 
ſuch common Letters; or if it be any one continu'd)/Mark 

ance, appointed for that purpoſe. r 1:3 
D* $ 7. (2.) The Word written at length is right if it conſiſt 
nas of the uſual Lettefs commonly employd in fach* Country ot 
y be —_— expreſs the intended Sound, or ſuch as may well 

enough be allow d inſtead of them, as ſufficing for the — 

Ou and to ſecure the Senſe. O 2 58. (3.) That 


* 


— 
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8 8. (3.) That Sound, or the Word ſpoken is right, if it 
be what is ſo us d, 3. e, to ſigniſie ſuch a Tho't and Idea. 
0 And finally, the Idea is right, if it be ſuch as repreſents 

- the Thing, or however intimates, or Connotes it, agreeably 
to what God has defign'd, Humane Senſes and Minds in 
their Natural Make, and regular Uſe ſhould give. 

$ 9. In the General, a Sign of whatſoever Sort or Degree 
= __ accounted ſo far right, as it anſwers what it is more 
immediately refer d to, at leaſt to ſecure its being taken far 
wharis intended by it. 1. 
$ 10. It remains to conclude this Head with ſome very 
brief Directions, what Courſe may be raken for the berter 
ſecuring juſt Ideas, And, — 
I. We ſhould endeavour to free our Minds from what 
might miſlead us, and to furniſh them with what may he 
to guide us right. We ought therefore to examine our fir 
Apprehenſions; not to depend on a fallible Authority, where 
we may be capable of judging for our ſelves: We ſhould 
lkewiſe enure our Minds to ſuch kind of Studies, and ſuch 
Application of Thot, as may render them more acure and 
penetrating: We ſhould alſo lay in the beſt and ſureſt No- 
rices we can; above all, we ſhow endeavour, thar the 
Brain: and Spirits may be in ſuch a State, as ſhall beſt ſub- 
ſerve the Mind in its Conſideration and Enquiries, taking 
care they be not diſturb d and diforder'd by irregular or ve- 
hement Paſſions and Aﬀections, or by immoderate or unfit 
Eating, Drinking, or Sleeping, C,. cog 
5 11. 2. We muſt ule our Organs of Senſe under the 
Direction and Correction of 1 guided by Expe- 
rience, Obſervation and well aſſured Information: We 
ſnould therefore examine Objects by more than a fingie 
Senſe, where it can be done; we ſhouid make the nearer ap- 
proaches if it may well be, yet keeping withal the Diſtance, 
which may give usa clearer Perception; vſing like wiſe the beſt 
Means we can for aſſiſting our Senſes : We oughr alſo to make 
_ ſeveral Trials at ſomewhat diſtant times, and in differing 
Cr nces, comparing our Obſervations with thoſe 0 
other Perſons; making the Allowances which are fit on ac- 
-. count of Diſtance, or of the interpoſed. Medium, or other 
- Incideats : And finally where there is any Cauſe of Suſpi- 
cion, we ſhould catefully examine, wherher the Organ be 
not diſordet d by ſome: Diſtemper or other Accident, uſirg 
:othe belt Means we can to rectifie and keep it right. 
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named Complex Themes, wherein it is done more expreſly, 


$ 12. 3. We ſhould take our Ideas in pieces, and exa- 
mine them by parts, and ſee that the Examination be per- 
form'd by more ſimple Notions, that have been well adjuſted 1 
g. g. when we apprehend the Sun to be a Round, Bright, Hot 
and moving Body, we ſhould ſeverally examine che Appre- 
henfion we have of its being a Body, of its being a round 
one, bright, &c. according to ſuch Notions as have beer 
well adjuſted in reference to each particular; and here, 


$ 13. 4. We ſhould purſue, as near as we can, that Or- 


der wherein one Point may fitly lead and give Light ro ano- 
ther, waking the progoing as Clear, as well may be, before 
we proceed farther: And, . 

5. We ſhould take up nothing, as yet certain, of which 
we can reaſonably doubt, nor indulge to Suſpicions without 
any rational Ground. 

$ 14. 6. We ſhould carefully ftare and e by wri- 
ting what has appear d upon Examination, that it may be af · 
rerwards Review'd; and that, if it ſhall approve it ſelf to 
repeated Conſideration, we may proceed upon it as « Foun- 
dation in our farther Enquiries. $245 

$ 15. 7. We ſhould gather what we can from the moſt 
approved Obſervations, and Writings of others, as ro the in- 
ternal Nature and juſt Notions of things in any kind. 

8. We ſhould admit of ne fingle Apprehenſion as Right, 
which is contradiftious to any unqueſtionable Truth. | 

$ 16. 9. But whatever is a Natural and Neceſſary Con- 
ſequence from certain Truth, is to be concluded Right. And, 

10. We ſhould make the fartheſt improvement we can of 
the Principles and Deductions, or any other Poſitions in this 
Eſſay, which approve themſelves to deliberate 'Tho't, both 


kor examining the Notions we have, and inferring others. 
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C HAP. XV. 


d 1. PROM che more Simple Apprebenfions, wherein we 

T do h c implicit Ad undef nedly, if at all, pro- 
e roy toy roy hn I now 
proceed to trear of thoſe, which in Logic are 


and with Defign : And it is the farther Buſineſs of our 


N 3 V, Rightly 
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V. Rightly to judge and pronaunce o Things in affirming or 
denying 4 Or fiinf and fitly to affirm or deny, 3 
it be in Conception only, or expreſſion. | 

$ 2. I am not here deſigning to ſpeak of Mental and Ver- 
bal pronouncing (or of internal Judgments and external Enun- 
cCiations) aſunder, but together; Since the latter are but 
the Expreſſions of the former, and Correſponding to them: 
only there may be Occaſion to remark ſomewhat more Speci- 
al, as to the way of expreſſing this or that Senſe, particular- 
120 our own — e, pes Jrow the rather, becauſe ſo lit- 

of chis Nature en writren in Engliſh, 

$ 3. Whenever we do formally judge or pronounce, 
there muſt be ſomething of, or concerning which we do it; 
and ſomewhat farther, which is the thing expreſly. judg d 
and pronounc'd thereof: The former is call'd the Subject, 
and may be any. Thing wharſoever, which can be any way 
the. Object or Matter of Thot and Diſcourſe; under what- 
ſoever Notion or · Conſideration it may be taken, when we 
to judge or pronounce: any thing farther of it; the latter 
is call'd the Predicate, or Attribute, and it may be apy Thing 
800 — deration, which can be aſſrm' d or deny d of the 
4. That ſomething may be ruh deny'd of ſomewhat 

it 45 requit d that the Subject and Attribute be not the 
ſame thing in any of the Sorts or Senſes properly belonging 
to them, ac. leuſt as they are us d and intended in the preſent 
Qſe and Circumſtances; It may be truly ſaid, a Dog 1 not 4 
Fiſh, if we were ſpeaking of Creatures that Bark, ſince not 
any one of theſe is any fort of Fiſh; rho” there be indeed 
what they call a-Dog-Fiſh ; It cannot be truly ſaid of Juda, 
ho is diftinguiſh'd/ from the other, as being, not Iſcæriut, 
#bat mh be ewe, 24 he was one of _ Now 
yer ĩt mighr be rightly ſaid, he wa nat Fudas, rax d our 
Lord, ſince he did it not in any Sort or Senſe; as alſo of 
Peter, that he did not deſert our Saviour, 1 he did it not in 
the more proper Senſe, wherein that Word is commonly 
taken, tho his denying of him, was a kind of deſerting him, 

part and for a time. * 1 

$ 5. To make an Affirmation true, it ſuffices that the 
Subject and Attribute be the ſame thing (tho under differ 
. 
properly to them int ent Cucum- 
ſtances. "Some N, if we ſpeak: of. Mankind, ve indeed 
Children; for ſome of thoſe, | who have Humane Nartyre, ate 
ſome or other ſort of Children, viz. Babes, Boys, or _ 
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s 6. We cannot truly affirm of any ching what is nat the 
very thing ir ſelf, tho it be otherways conſider d, fince ta 
affirm is indeed to ſay expreſly or implicitly, ths A that: As 
when tis ſaid, God u good and does good, the Import is, God & 
the very ſame thing, as a Being which # good and does good ; but 
he is firſt conſider d, perhaps, only as a Being calf d by that 
Nas, nad then as the ſame Being, having ſuch a Nature, 

o Acting. | 

$ 7. The formal Notions of differing Things are not the 
ſame, and therefore they cannot be affirm'd, « ſuch, one o 
another: Subſtance is not Accident, or Mode, or Mode of 
a Mode, or Action, or Paſſion, Oc; nor are any one of theſe 
the ſame with any other: Yer Subſtance has Accident, 
Mode, &5c, or is the ſame thing as a Being poſſeſt of rheſe ; 
and rheſe ge Subftance, or are the {ame things as Ap- 
purtenances or ndages of Subſtance. In ſhort, one thing 
cannot be formally and in it ſelf the ſame with another; yer 
it may well be the ſame to which another ſome way belongs, 
and ſo may be affirmed to be the ſame in the Concrete, i. e. 
the Accident or other Adjunct together wich its Subject; 
thus Man 1 2 or that which is deſign d by the © 
is the ſame which has ſuch a Narure, Hy | 

$ 8. Tho' we can only affirm that which x the ſame, 
that we may truly of things, yer we are not to 
affirm it the ſame, which would be no better than Trifling : 
If ir ſhould be judg'd or ſaid, that the Sun (conũder d as a 
Luminary) is the Sun (ſo again conſider d) it would be cer- 
tainly and evidently true, but of no Uſe or Service; and if 
in ſome ſort it were rightly pronounc d, yet not fh, ſince ir 
would be to no Furey e. | 

5 4 By a Predicable Logicians have intended only what 
may be rightly affirm'd, not deny d; and whatever can be ſo 
predicated of any Subject muſt be indeed (as we have ſeen) 
the ſame thing with ir, but attributed under ſome differing 
Conſideration, and together with it in the Concrete: And 
it is either of the very Elence of the Subject, or only ſome 
Pe Jo: 2. 1 

10. is e Eſſence, or goes to make u 
the Principal and Summary Account of the Subject is cher 
more dark and confus'd, or more clear and diftindt: Un- 
der the former is the moſt general and indeterminate Nature, 
that of ſomewbat, or ſomerhing, together with its relative 
8 or Character, that it is capable of being thenghe 
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5 11. The more clear and diſtinct Eſſential Predicables, 
are eichet common or more peculiar: The former are the 

veral abſtracted Natures, or common Ideas leading down 
from the higheſt equivocal Kind to the Subject of which we 
are jpdging or pronouncing ; as alſo the ſeveral abſtratted 
Ebaratters, which coo leat and diſtinguiſh thoſe ſeveral Na- 
tures or Idegs : What may be call'd more peculiar, is either 
the entire Eſſence of the Lubieck, or the finiſhing Eſſentic 
Cbarulter, which ſerves to compleat and diſtinguiſh it » 

h. a EM. | 0 75 7 0 
Ag 12. The Predicables, which are only an Acceſſion to 
the Eſſence of the Subject, are either Neceſſary, being ſuch 
as follow the Eſſence, viz. the Properties reſpectively belong- 
ing to any of the foregoing Natures or Characters, or elſe 
dontingent to the Subject & ſuch, viz. thoſe accidental Attri- 
buret, which may be actually abſent from ir, or denied of it, 
without contradicting its Nature; and theſe may be eith« 
 Inbering or Appending; and this either upon ſomewhar in ot 
appertaining to the Subject, or only in the Mind that ſo con- 

wes it; the former we may call Relative Attribut ions, the 
tter mere Dehomi nations. „ 

5 13. It appears therefore, that what ever js a Predica- 
ble, and can be affirm d of any thing may come under one ot 
other of the following Heads. 

- | bo * " | Fer ale ax Nature, or the mon rr 
mon, Ark and indiſtin whereby any Subj 
we can think of, may be ſaid to be ſomething. What ve 

ve in looking at the Sun, or conceive in a Fiction is 
ewhat; and even the latter is not wely . 
14. 2. The moſt common Character of every Subject, 
which relatively expounds the mentioned indeterminate Na- 
dure, viz, the Caparity of being tho't of, or conſider d; as the 

Sun, or Fiction before mention d may be. N 


N The ſeveral Abflra# Natures, or 'leſs common Ideas, 
which may imervene betwixr' har above nam d, and the 
Subject whereof we would Judge or Pronounce ; Thus the 
Sun is a Reality, a Subſtance, a Body, a Luminary, an Ori- 
ipal, à Sun; for we may at leaſt ſuppdfe others in other 
Parts and Prpvinces of the Univerſe, which appear to us 
"only as fixed Stars, but may be ſo many Suns to ſuch re- 
E700 
N n 4. The ſeveral Eſſential Characters, which compleat 
und. Diſtinguiſn the feveral intermediate Natures and com- 
mon Ideas before mention d: Thus ir may be ſaid of the 
Sw, that (as being a Reality) ir exiſts, whether tho't of or 
FARES Sa „ „ ; ; WAS not; 
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not; as a Subſtance, ir Subſiſts of ir ſelf; as a Body, ir is 
paruble ; as a Luminary, ir affords Light from Heaven; as 
zn Original it has Light in and of it ſelf ; as a Sun, ir makes 
Day in its reſpective Sphere and Province. ; 

$ 16. 5- The entire Eſſence of the Subject, or the De- 
fnition which may be reciprocated with it: And this is not 
necefſarily that of rhe loweft Species or Sort. but may be that 
of ſome Kind or higher Kind, or of an Individual, according as 
the Subject whereof we predicate it is any of theſe. Thus 
of a Luminary, we may ſay, it is a Body affording Light 
from Heaven, of 4 Sun, that it is an Original Luminary, 
which makes Day in its reſpective Sphere; of the Sun, or this 
individual Sun, that it is che Original Luminary, which 
makes Day in this Part of the World, or to us. | 

$ 17. 6. The Eſſential Character of the Subject, which 
ſerves to compleat and diſtinguiſh it & ſuch: And this is not 
always the Specifick Difference, but may be that of a Kind, 
or of an Individual, according as the Subject is of a particu- 
lar Nature, or of that, which is more or leſs General: Thus 
it may be ſaid 4 Luminary affords Light from Heav'n, a Sun 
makes Day in its reſpective Sphere; and the Sun or tba 
Sun makes Day in this particular Sphere. N 
Whatever may be farther affirm d of any Subj act muſt 
needs be only an Acceſſion to irs Eſſence. And, 

$ 18. 7, Whatever follows any of the foremention d Na- 
tures, or Claradters, as a Property Neceſſary to them, Inſe- 
parable from them, and which — col ro ſuch Nature 
or Character, and to thoſe lower and Individuals, 
which have that Nature or Character. Thus whatſoever is 
a Properry of ſomewhat, or of the Capacity of being the't on; 
the Property of a Reality or of Exiſting, tho untho't of ; of a 
Subſtance, or of ſubſiſting by its ſelf ; of a Body, or of being 
partible; of a Luminary, or of <fording Light from Heav'n ; 
of an Original, or of having e of it ſelf ; of a Sun, or 
of making Day in its Sphere; of the Sun, or of making 
Day bere : All theſe Properties may be afficm'd of the Sun, 
or of our particular Sun; the two laſt Sorrs, as being 
to the particular Subject; che other, as proper to ſomew 


or other which is Efſential to this Sun, tho nor in 
/®ir but ro other Suns with it, i 6 only. wer 


5 ere were, 
or be, as likewiſe to other Originals, Luminaries, Bodies, 
Sc. togerher withthis, There are yet farther, 


519.7, In- 
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19. 8, Inherent Accidents, which are contingent, in 
rey fo that it might be, and be Effentially 
what it is without them: As Body withour this or chat parti- 
cular Shape; which yer, whilſt it is, may be predicated of 
it; Luminary without this degree of Lighr; there might alſo 
be à Sun which were not alrogether ſo great, ſo bright, ſo 
diſtant as ours; and even this particular Sun might be ſome 
ways alter d, if God ſaw fit: Yer all the preſent Accidents, 
whilſt they continue, may be truly affirmed of it; and if it 
werel alter d, it might nevertheleſs be always truly ſaid, that 
the dun has been ſo great, or chat it is ſtill the fame Being, 
which ſometime had thoſe Accidents. 

9 e xr yer remains what is appending to the Sub- 
ject: , is; | 

. Relative Attributions, which are nor properly inhering in 
che Subject, tho' botrom'd upon ſomewhar in it, or ap - - 
raining to it: As that the Sun is in Appearance greater 
a Star, and certainly leſs then the Sphere, to which it belong; 
chat ĩt is ſeen, tho t, or fpoken of; and this fitly leads to our 
hftPredicable, viz. | n 

$21. 10, Mere Denominations, taking their Riſe wholly 
from the Mind, which gives, or takes them up when given, 
as that this Thing or Being ſhould be, 7. e. be call'd WAY, 
5 =, Sol, Soleil, Sun, Ge. 

Negative Attributions may be confider'd ſometimes as af- 
firm d: Thus it may be ſaid, the Sun 1 a Body not. flat, and 
here[not-flarJmay be fitly enough ſaid to be a Negative Term 
aMirnrd, together with [Bed] of the Sun; if it were 
ſaid, ehe Sun # not flat, we muſt call it the denying an affir- 
mative Attribute [flar] of the Sun, not the affirming of a 
Negative [not-flar]. | | 


— — _—_ 
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CHAP. XVI. 


$ 1: Hinz ſhewn whar is requir'd to a Negftive, and 
f what to an Affirmative Judgment, to make them 
true; and alſo what ſorts of things there are, which may be 
truly affirm'd, I ſhall endeavour to give ſame more Special 
Aſliſtance, ff}, that we may rightly judge and pronounce of 
Propokitions themſelves (9i3.” of their common Nature and 
differing Sorts) ; and then of the Subject in and by them. 


52. As 
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5 2. As to Propoſitions themſelves, we do therein put to- 
gether our more Simple Apprehenſions by Affirming or Deny- 
ing this af chat (as when we judge or ſay, The um 1; @ fiery 
Body, The Moon & not 4 fiery Body); Or ar leaſ in Queſtioning, 
whether this or that be ſo or not; and even here chere is a racit 
Affirmation, that the Parts of ſuch a Disjunction are to be 
conſider d and compar d in order to the ſurer Determination, 
which of them is true, or more like to be ſo: E. Gr. ¶betber 
the Sun or the Earth move; 1. e. Thy s ed to be confi 
der d. 
$ 3. The Matter of Propoſitions is the more Simple Ideas, 
which are therein put together, in one or other of the Men- 
tioned, ways, as the Sun and a fiery Body, alſo ths again with 
the Moon; likewiſe Motion to be conſider d in reference to the 
Sun and to the Earth: The Form of a Propoſition is, that 
the more Simple Ideas be pur rogether in ſuch manner, as to- 
be pronounced one of another, either as a Point concluded 
or to be conſider d: Tis not putting them together in any 
way whatſoever, chat makes a Propofition; The Lea of 
Body and Fiery, are indeed put together, yet not fo as for- 
mally to pronounce any thing; not ſo much as that ſome Body 
1 Fiery ; thoſe of the Sun and of the Earth, are likewiſe put 
together in the ſame Sentence, yet not ſo as formally to pro- 
nounce either that the Sun # the Earth, or that the Earth ; not 
the Sun; nor ſo much as to propoſe either of theſe Points to 
Conſideration. | 

$ 4. Thar is an Objective ſirion, which is propos d 
to us as ect of t; that a Formal one, Which 
we our ſelves form, or however take up, and adopt as our 
own Senſe, or which at leaſt we uſe as our own Words: 
When we read a Book, we do not Neceſſarily adopt what is 
there ſaid, or make ir,our own Saying, tho it ſhould run in 
the firſt Perſon, and happen to expreſs withal the very Name 
of him that reads it, as if one who is called Pau! ſhould read 
out to others that of the Apoſtle, Gal. 5. 2. Behold, I Paul ſay 
unto gon, that if ye be Circumcisd, Chriſt ſhall profit you not hing; 
yet it would not be the ſayin of him that Reads, but of him, 
who; wrote or order d it: Nor muſt we neceſſarily make 
thoſe, Expreſſions our on, which we utter in Singing Plalms, 
or other Compoſures ; our Concern with them is to conſider 
them, as the Authors Words, or theirs who may be petſo- 
nated by him, ſo as to inſtru or excite our ſelves by them; 
not to make them our awn unleſs we ſee Reaſon to do it. 


5 5, The 
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5 5. The Subject and Predicate are call'd the Term; of 
the Propoſtion or Enunciation; and the Predicate, the Ma- 
jor Term, as being ſuppos d to be of greater. Extent than the 
Subject or Minor Term; and fo it often is, but not always: 
for if it be ſaid, The Sun makes Day, making Day belongs on- 
ly to the Sun, nat to any other Light; but if ir be ſaid Ex. 
land s a Chriſtian Nation, tis only one of rhoſe that are ſo, 
and to be ſuch, agrees to divers other Nations. 

$. 6. The Import of Denying or Aiming is (as has 
been obſerv'd) that the Subject is the fie thing with the 
Predicate Materialy, tho they formally differ, as it is taken 
under differing Conſiderations. Such Ientiz3 or Sameneſs 
is the very Point more preciſely deny'd or affirm'd ; which 
are often expres'd by [is not}, or [is]; this is call d the Ce. 
pula or Tie of the Subject and Predicate : And it is not al- 
ways expres d, but may be imply'd and underſtood in ſome 
other Verb, as when we ſay Time paſſes, and Tide ftays net, 
tis all one Senſe, as if it were faid Time » paſſing, and Tide 
* not ſtaying; only this way of ſpeaking is often, as in the 
latter Inſtance, Jeſs uſual and proper. When nothing is pro- 
nounced of the Subject but [is], or [is not] the Import is, 
as when we lay, God u, i. e. # exiſting; or yeſterday u net, 
i. e. M not nom in being. | | | 
8 7. Things cannot be ſaid to be chat abſtracted Artri- 
bute which they may be ſaid ro have. The Sun has Subſtanti- 
ality, Corporeity, Brightneſs, Ic. bur is not any of them; 
nor can we truly ſay it is Reality it ſelf in the Abſtract, cho 
we may call it Reality, i. e. what has Reality, or is real, 
in the Concrete: And ir is alſo a Subſtance, a Body, a Lu- 
minary, &c; Subſtanrial, Corporeal, &c, i. e. a Subject, which 
has the Atrribuz=: of Subſtamialicy, Corporeity, Ge, as alſo 
that it Shines, or is Shining, i. c. ſomewhar which is ſo; 
thus chere are Subſtantives, Adjectives, Verbs, and Participles 
whih being Concrete Words, i. e. taking in and implying 
a Subied together with the Attribute, may be Predicated of, 
or identify'd wich the Subject, which is ſomerimes conſider d, 
as what is.tho't of, Teen, ſhewn, and often only as what has 
this or chat Name; and tis commonly no more that 
dren meag, when they ask what is this or that, being content 

if only th. Name be told them. 
8 8. tube Negative Particle affect not the Copula, ot 
Note of fdentity, but one of the Terms only, the Propeſiti- 
on will then affirm a Negative Term, or rather whar there 
is affi: mative imply d or expres d therein, as if it be ſaid, le 
Barti s a not fiery Body, or a Body not fiery: It he af- 
: Te OY an 
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firm'd, that the Earth is indeed a Body of ſome ſort, tho it 
be not fiery, when us in a Negative Propoſition, as the Earth 
5 not 4 fiery Body, there is nothing at all Affirm d; ſince the 
Farth, for any thing here ſaid, may neither be Fiery, nor a 
Boch, and is plainly deny'd to be both together: But if it 
were ſaid, Thu Man # a Nom: ſuch, it is fit to take it affirma- 
tively, that he is ſuch as there is none beſides. 

$9. In Affirming this of thar, ir is not always intended, that 
the Subject really is, or exiſts in Nature, whether ir be tho't of 
or no: The Meaning more commonly is only, that rhe Pre- 
dicate belongs to the Idea or Notion of the Subject, or that 
when this exiſts it is join d with that; where this is, that 
likewiſe is: When | ſay, every Man s Rational, 1 am fat 
from intending, that every Man is now in being, when as 
the far greatet pa: of Men conſiſts of ſuch as are already de- 
ceas'd, or not yer Born. 

5 10. Bur when I abſolutely Affirm what is accidental to 
the Subject, it is then commonly, but not always ri 
underftood, that che Subject Exiſts, and is alſo ſuch as I 
firm ir, ſome Mir are learned, i. e. ſome Men are in being, 
who actually have that Attribute: In a Negative Propoſi- 
tion, it is not irjtend2d ro deny the Exiſtence of the Subject, 
but only to ſay, that the Attribute belongs not to it; unleſs 
— we Simply ſay this or that is not, exiſts not, or the 
ke. | . 

S 11. An I:gidental Propoſitie.” only deſcribes che Sub- 
ject or Predicate, but doth not certaiĩnhy Affirm or Seny any 
thing of them, as exiſting: So ir ſo ping, A Private Man, 
who hath the abſolute command f b. /& Tons j greater than the 
Prince, who hath am univerſal Emi 3 Frhout it, tis by no 
means Affirm'd, either that there i/ſuch a Private Man, or 


ſuch a Prince; bur only that the Idea or Character of the 


former excels that of the latter; and that thie firſt ſhould be 
accounted greater then the other, there be, or were ſuch 
Perſon in the World: Bur, 
$12. When the Matter of an Incigemal Propofitionisneither | 
Impoſſible, nor Improbable, and tha» tie Subject is an Individu- 
al, tis commonly taken for an Intimazton, that there is actually 
what is ſo deſcrib d, as if I fay, The Planers, which we can 
fee are a kind of Stars, which we conceive to have a various Mo- 
tion, T am here fairly 1 * to intimate, that there are 
ſuch Planets, Stars, and Conteprions about them; but ſtill 
what I ſhould be judg'd more Certainly and Mainly to in- 
tend is only, that ſuch Planets, if they were or be, are Stars 


ol duch à Sort: And this is wl at they call the Principal Prop: - 


dien, 


ä 
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ſition, ro which the Deſcriptions or Intimations are Incidental, 
and with which they fall in, and which they ſomerimes limit. 

5 13. The more Plain and Obvious Verbal Enunciation; 
are thoſe wherein the Subject goes before the Predicate; and 


that the former be a Noun-Subſtantive in the Nominative 


Bodies, bur Phyſics, which 1 and d — * 
Natural Bodies, but Phyſicks, which L explain d by attributing 
thereto the Conſideration of Narural Bodies: That is there- 
fore to be accounted the Subject of a Propofition ; which 
is the thing explain d, divided, or orhewiſe treated of: The 
Predicate, or ſome part of it, may indeed afterwards become 
the Subject of farther Diſcourſe, or Conſideration, as if 1 
dhould add, that Natural Body Comprehends all choſe Sorts 
of Material Subſtances, which God has made, or that are 
— in the Courſe and Order of Nature by him 
9815. (2.) The paſt and future Time is to be reduced to 
the Preſent, as in the Examples following; Adam did ſome- 
time live npon the Earth, i. e. Adam is rightly conceived with 
the Attribute of living upon the Earth, as ſometime actually 
belonging to him, tho now it do not. The Sun hath often Set, 
and yet hath Riſen again, i. e. The Sun is rightly conceiv'd, 
with the contrary Attributes of Setting, and Kiſing, as what 
have actually and often Succeſſively belonged to him, whe- 
ther now they do, or not. The Day Fudgment will came, i. e. 
-it is now rightly conceiv d with the Attribute of Exiſtence, 
as what will hereafter belong to it, tho now ĩt do not. hen 
it hath, or ſpall have, done Raining it will be fair, i. e. the Air 
or Heavens are even now rightly conceived with the Attrr- 
bute of Feir, as what will actually belong thereto, after that 
. yer future Moment ſhall be paſt and over, wherein the Rain 
will Ceaſe. Thus a Verb of other Tenſes, than the preſent 
| * 
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gives the Qualification of paſt or future Time to the Attribute, 
which is Predicated by it. 

$ 16. (3.) Other Moods are to be reduc'd to the Indica- 
tive, as in the er Go thou, i. e. I co 
mand or deſire thee to Go, or thou art bid ro go. If, or 
O that thou hadſt known, even thou, at leaſt in this thy Day, the 
things which belong unto thy Peace | i. e. Thy Application, tho, 
but now ar laſt, to the things which concern thy Welfare, 
and thy Practical Acquaintance with them had made thee 
Happy and been highly pleafing to me. I muſt Hork the 


Marks of kim that ſent me, i. e. I am obliged (by my Under- 
” taking, Ge.) ſo to do. The Father hath commicted all Fudg- 


ment to the Son, that all Men ſhould Honour the Som, even as 
they Honour the Father, 1. e. bath done and declar'd it ro 
that End, as an Inducement and engagement ſo to Honour 
the Son. If T go, Iwill ſend the Comforter or Paraclete, that is, 
I promiſe roſend him, upon Condition or in Caſe of my go- 
ing away. To ſubvert a Man in by Cauſe, tbe Lord approveth 
net, i. e. that Action is diſapprov'd of God. 

$ 17. (A.) Interrogations are to be reduced either, (I.) in- 


to an Appeal with ſtr Affirmation, when the Queſtion 


is Negatively put in a r, that is, or is ſuppoſed, Evi- 
dent to ſuch as we {peak to, or at leaſt, that it would beſo 
upon their conſidering; E. Gr. Is ir not ſo? i. e. I appeal 
to your Knowledge or Conſideration, that it is fo : 


Or, (2.) with ſtronger Denial, when the Queſtion is Affir- 


mative, Canſt thou by ſearching find out God ? i. e. I appeal to 
thy Knowledge or Conſideration, that thou canſt not; or, 
(3.) into an Expreſſion of Deſire to be inform d as Are You wil- 
ling * I deſire to know, whether you be or not. Is it ſo? 
or j it not ſo? i. e. I defire to be Inform'd by you, of the 
Truth of the Matter; or that you ſhould declare, what you 
think about it: or (4.) into a real or ſuppoſed diſputableneſs 
of the Point fo propos'd ; or at leaſt, that it is capable of be- 
ing farther confirm d; and thus, inſtead of down-righrt Aſſer- 
ting or Denying, we often put things by way of Queſtion, 
as whether there be Planets Inhabited i. e. I doubt or offer it 
to Conſideration. Hpether there is a Gol; i. e. I propoſe-ic 
for farther Confirmation. * 

d 18+ (5. ) What is Ambiguouſly expres'd, muſt be diſtin- 
guiſh'd into its various Senſes, or the Deſign of it Stated, and 
determin d; Such was that doubtful Anſwer given by the 
Oracle of Apollo to Pyrrbus. | p 
Th Aio te Antida:Romanoswincere:Poſſe. 

I ſay, the Romans you may @ver-corne, 
i. e. You 
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i. e. You may overcotne the Rowians, ot the Romans over. 
come you : : Wee 
Such alſo was chat Sentence, which Bp: Tarlton is ſaid to 
have ſent to thoſe, who had King Edward the 2d in Cuſtody; 


Edvardum occidere nolite timere bonum eft. 


Jo ſeek to ſhed King Edwerd's Blood 
Refule to fear I count it Good. 


1. e. refuſe to fear, or refuſe to ſhed it, for I account ir Good 
to ſhed it, or good to fear the ſhedding of it: But the Keeper, 
took it as it was moſt probably meant, and murder'd the King, 
5 19. (6.) When the fame thing is intended to be ſeve- 
rally Afirm'd or Deny d of divers Subjects, or divers thing: 
of the ſame, there are ſo many Simple Propoſitions to 
drawn out of the Complex, or Compounded Enunciation: 
But if divers Things are ſeverally meant of divers others, and 
of each of them a part, the implied Simple Propoſitions aue 
fo many times ſo many, beſides what may be confidered, 4 
more explicire, i. e. that all together are plainly ſaid of = 
together: E. G. the Sun and Moon are to ws great Lights: Here 
ir is to be underſtood, (i.) tliat che Sun is a Light: (2.) The 
Sun is to us a great Light. (z.) The Moon is a Light. (4) The 
Moon is, to us, a Light ; and farther yet, (5.) Th; 
Sun and · Moon together are Lights; and, {6.) Both are ro us 
Lights. Our thus drawing out all the ſeveral Propo- 
Gong is requiſite; not only in order to rake the Senſe more 
fully and diſtinctly, but alſo that we may better judge whe- 
ther the Complex Propoſition be altogether right, or how 
far, and in what reſpect it may be wrong. 


4 
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C HAP. XVII. 


$ 1. THUS I have wewn how to pronounce or judge 

| T of Propoſitions, as to their Make ner} fl. þ 
And now, berter to ſecure rhe Pronouncing rightly in and 
by cham, we ſhould make ſach Enquiries as theſe, whether 
wha is adg d or ſaid be not altogether Infignificant, ar leaſt 
ro the Purpoſe intended? Or whether it be nor certainly 
Untrue? Avd on the other hand, whether it is What we 
may reaſonably take for true; or as making ſuch Approach 
towards the Truth, as we are capable of, &t is ſufficient for 
the preſent Purpoſe. | | 52.1 


* 


3 
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muſt be of it Sats intenſivs, a ſufficient Degree; ſatis enten. 
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8 2.” I might here mind the Reader of won bates 
been already given towards our Pronouncing rightly cohcer- 
ning Tho'rs, and che Things they are employ d about, and 
likewiſe as to che meaning of other Mens Diſcourſe, and 
what we our ſelves intend, what Enquiries may be made 
about things, as alſo touching our Capacity for them, and 
Concernment with them, and of their greater or leſ Impor- 
tance to us: Bar I ſhall here endeavour yet farther to ſhewoj 
as to the ſeveral ſorts of Propoſitions, when we may = 
ſuppoſe this or that to be rightly pronounc'd, 5. e. ſo far 
we are capable, or as is aimed at, ot pretended to in the 
pteſent Caſe. And here.. t ent. 
53. 1. Rightly to Affirm, the whole Predicate muſt at 
leaſt in ſome or other of its Sorts agree tõ the 22 | 
or elſe to irs Principal, or moſt conſiderable, or moretobſer- 
vable Parts: So Man is rightly ſaid to be Rational Co- 
poreal, Mortal. That a Quality may be rightly affirnvdſ thete 


free, a ſufficient Extent; And alſo Satin protenſid, a fufficienr 
Continuance and Duration: A Face is not rightly pro- 
nounced Red, if it hath only ſuch a Mixture thereof as is 1. 
quir d to a common Fleſh-Colour or if it has a deeper 
Red, bur only in the Cheeks ; or only a tranſient Bluſſ all over. 
'$ 4. For the right affirming one thing of another, it tak 
fices, after the mentioned Precautions,” that any Sort rhereof 
can be truly Affirm d; 'as for Mans being a living Oreatare, 
it is enough that he be ſome ſort of living Creatufe. It 
_ uſefully noted, that Epithers whirh come to de er 
5 itular, and as a ſort of Name, may be righicly 8 
o the common Senſe of the Words do not otherwife: 
belong to the Perſon, as it may be ſaid Lei XIV\/48 the 
Moſt Chriſtian King; i. e. the King, hd hath that Title; 
tho he do's not anſwer it- 210 peter 07 aps 
8.5. 2. Righely to deny, the Predicate muſt in no pro 
per Sort, or Senſe thereof, agree to the Subject; nor: to 
very obſervable Patt of it, however not to what is moſt c 
ſiderable in it, and which uſually denominates the *whote 
according as it felf is ſuch or ſuch; and therefore it cannot 
be rightly ſaid, Man is not Rational, hen as he bath a Rol 
ſonable Sdul; nor that he is nor Viſible; whilſt he has a Viſidle 
Body. Some Attributes are commonly dem dot the whole| 
which be lung to thè Principal part, as chat Ma ie notꝰIdvi- 
hble; tho his Soul be ſo ; yet generally it is otherwuiſe / hie 
there are ſome leſs accountable II ſages in ſpeulling, whict 
tiuſt beobſery'd froth Cuſtom, 8 er, oy 
vat Tf, 56. W. 


ef 


ration of the Subject; and in 
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6. We judge ſufficiently right in our Conteptions, if we 
Affirm or Deny with an eye to this or that Part, br Confide- 
rat King too, if we take cate 
To. expreſs the Limitation or Re we have in View; 
Which is ta be done, whenever there might be danger of Mi- 
Rake, or Objection, as ſuppoſe in faymg, Nlan , 4s to by 
Soul, 'Inviſible and Immortal; or that, At to hm Som, Man x 
not Viſible or Moræal; The former Propostion Affirms thoſe 
which Logicians call Iufifce Trims, which ufually imply 
Jomewhar Poſitive; and here ſome what poſitive that is not 
viſible or Mortal: The latter is the Negation of Armative 
Terms; for that the Negative Particle doth here àſſect the 
* or Note of Identy whenas in the former Enunciation 
affected only the icates. 
8 7% Affirmative and Negative are call'd the Qui of 
Peopobtions; they have alſę a ſort of Quhnteity, in reſpect of 
Which they may be called Univerſal, or Particular which 
+ always underſtood to be not only fewer then ul, but alſo in. 
determinate) Indefinite, or Total. Few, Many, Ns, all but 
one; or two, and the like, are reducible to the Head of Parti- 
cular, as being Indeterminate and Fewer then all. 7 1 
88. Qufantify is commonly underſtood, as belonging 
ouly to the Subject; whenas it doth as really appertain tothe 
FPredicare alſo, hich might likewiſe have à Note of Quar- 
tity :.: And ix is howeyer always to be underſtood mirerfaty 
of the whole Kind, or Toei of the whole Perſon or Thing 
Ih a Negatiye Propoſition; and Particularly of ſome Sort, 
os of ſome Particulars only, in an Affirmattve Propoſition 
(as has been intimared.', unleſs by Accident the Predicate be 
jaſt ol che ſame Extent with che Subject (as all right Definiti- 
das and true Properties are); e. g. Every right-lind Tanze, 
is Al right- lin d Figure, whole- Angles taken together ate 
cqual to two right ones; where the Attribute is indeed ot a⁰ 
farther Extent, then the Subject, but it might be other wiſe 
* ſaid or intimated about it: And there- 
ore the Predicate is to be taken Particularly, if it Hath n 
expteſs note of Quantity added to determine it other wiſe; 
or be not a Total, 55 e. either a detefminate. Individual, 0 
elſe the Nature Simply taken, as when we fay dom 1 7 Men, 
e that ſingular Humane Nature, which belongs 0 
She. As ro the Quantity of the Subject, which is the 
ching commonly underſtood by Quantity here, we do right- 
y Judge and Pronounce, 
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(i.) Univerſally, when rhe Predicate is duly Affitmed of 
Deny'd of the Subject in its whole Extent or of all its Sorts; 
but che uſual Note of Univerſality [_ aZ ] is ſometimes taken 
only for 4 great Majority, at other times for ſome of all the 
Sorts; as when our'Lofd faith, I wit! d all Men unt o me; 
and ſomerithes not diſtriburively for: each, as it ſhould be to 
make the Propoſition Udrrerlal;burcol##ivel for All together; 
in which Caſes it makes the · Propoſition rather Total chen 

niyerfal. That may be jufiſy counted Uriiverſal, as to the 


7 : 


reſt, where there 1s 4 Determinare Bxexption: As Mankin 
except Adam and Eve, ate born of Woman: But where the 
Exceprion is indetertinate, che Propcſition is to be reckon d 
Particular, as if it had been ſaid, all Mankind, fave two, 
are born of Women; the Reiſon is, becauſe ir is left doubt- 
ful, who thoſe two are. | ; 
$10, (2.) We right 7 Pareieularty, when the Pre- 
. is duly am d or denz d only of ſome undetermin d 


ar Indiyiduals. 8 

And, (3.) bndefanitely, when neitliet᷑ Univetfaliry nor Par- 
ticulariry is epres d, but the Quartity left in Suſperice j when 
yet by the Nature of the thing, or Uſage of Words, the Inde 
finite is perhaps feaſonably to be underſtood Vniverſally; 
25 in the Doctrinal Propoſitions of Arts and Sciences: Ig 
if 1 im Mathematicks, Triangles have three Sides, it is co 
be ood, that All have; or elſe the Inidefinite Propofiti- 


a ĩs to be ordinarily taken Particularly, viʒ. in Hiſtorical Nar- 
rations, or common Diſcoutles ; where ? tis uſually intended, 
in the Matters are Generally, or Moſtly, tho' nor always 
; as when we give the Characters of Nations in General. 
5 11. But belides'the mentioned Sorts of Indeſinite Pro- 
poſuzons, . which are ous toc in Expreſſion, there may he 
| ropofitions; which are alſo Iudefnite in Senſe, and cannot be 
reduced either to Univerſal or Particular Enunciations ; as if 
it be ſaid, Man ; aue ſpecies of living Creatures; when it can- 
nor be laid that of Men, (i. e. every Man), ot ſome Men, or 
thy. Man it one Species of living Creatures : But the Meaning 
is, that the Abſtracted Humane Nature is a Species or Sort 


of Living Creatures. | 
$ 12.. (4-)..In the Propoſitions, which we call Toral, 
the Attribute is refer'd to a Singular, 7. e. to a Determinate 
Individual; as in ſaying, Cbriſt is God manifeſted in the Fleſh. 
Now thefe fall in with Univerſal Propofitions as they refer 
to the entire Subject, when. yet the Attribute is not therefore 
to be taken as always belonging to every Part thercot; bu: 
it is enough, if it ſo appertiin to any, as fairly to give a De 
2 u onitation 
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nomination to the Whole. The two firſt mentioned ſorts of 
— are commonly expteſs'd, where they are inten- 
cas, " a+. | 12 22 OR : 
8 13. As to the Truth or Falſhood of what is pronounc'd 
in any of the forementioned ways, or thole which follow, 
it may be oſten times better diſcern d by conſidering the Con- 
tradictory Propoſition, which takes away what was con- 
ceiv d or ſaid by denying what was before Affirm'd or Aﬀe- 
ming what was Deny d. Nor is it needful for this Purpoſe, 
that every. Part or Point of what was {aid ſhould be contra. 
dicted, which would make it 4 Contrary Propoſition, whenas 
to the Truth of « Contradittory, it ſufficeth, that ſome Pan 
or Point of the other may be juſtly gain-ſaid : As that ce 
Sun is not Hot and Moiſt, truly contradicts the ſaying, that 
the Sun is Het and Moiſt; and fo it do's, if we ſay the Sun is 
not Moiſt tho it be Hor, but to ſay the Sun is neitber Hot nw 
Moiſt, is a Point blank Contrary, and more then Centradiclon 
to its being Hot and Moiſt, A Propoſition which is only contra» 
dittory, dos no more than affirm the Copula of, Note of Iden. 
RO 2 was deny d, or deny that, which was before af. 
UIM d. Ti 8.5 5 $9697 2224.7 15 088 By WA LE 
8 14. An T'n.verſel Propoſition, as ſuch, is oyerrhrown 
by contradicting the Unixerfality, whether exppily by flat 
Denial, or contrary Affirmation; or Implicitely by an Ex- 
ception, whether it be one undetermind Particular, or 4 
Dererminate Singular; as that, all Men are juſt, is comta- 
dicted and overthrown, if it appear that, Not all Men are juft, - 
or all Men are not juſt; but ſome Men, or ſome ſort of Men (as 
E. Gr. the Covertcus) or ths particular Man # not juſt : But to 
fay:the quite Contrary, no Man is jſt, is mote then a Con 
tradiction, and runs into the contrary Extreme, fo as to ha- 
zard a falſhood on that Side, when we would avoid it on the 
, 
s 15, Contrary Propofitions may be both Falfe, tho they 
cannot both be True; fince rhe one is a Contradiction to rhe 
other, and more then ſo. But ir may well be held that me 
Man is juſt; if the Contradictory thereof, viz. that no Man 
it juſt, has leſs ra be ſaid for it: And at the fame time it 
may be true, chat ſoinc {+/7,- ſome other} Man 75 1.2 juſt. 
0 1127 ſeemingly. contrary Propòſirions, viz, om: 


Man is 7 and ſeme ian int Juſt, are call'd Siubcomtmrari; 
and do not.really contradict each other, as not being (poken 
of the ſelE-fame, Subject; nor would thev, if meant of the 
ſame Man ar differiup times, or in reſpect of divers Actions: 
For Con radictious Exuncianons muſt always Affirm or = 

| Re 
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ny, either expreſly or in Effect, the ſame Attribute of the 
ſame Subject at the ſame time, and in the ſame Reſpect. 
817. A particular Affirmative is contradicted by an Uni- 
verſal Negative, and a particular Negative by an Univerſal 
Affirmative. Some Men are immortal, or fome Man n immor- 
tal, axe contradicted by ſaying, No Man in immortal, or 'all - 
Men are mort at, or every Man is fo, And by the Inftance here 
giren it appears, that if the Attribute which was affirm'd,' 
imply a Negation, as [immortal] imports [not Mortal], the 
particular Affirmative may be contradicted by the Univerſal 
Affirmation of the Contradictory Atrribure : Thus, that 
all Men are Learned, and ſome Men Unlearned, are plainly Con- 
tradictious, tho they be both Affirmative; becauſe the one 
affirms, that which is contrary to what the othet affirms. 
$ 18. A Propoſition which is Indefinite, is to be contra- 
dicted according to the Senſe it bears,” either as an Univerſal, 
or as a Particular, or as an Indcfinire in Senſe ; and this laſt 
is contradicted by only adding a Negative Particle, or re- 
moving it; thus Man is a Species, and Man is not a Species, 
are Contradictious to each other : ' And ſo are theſe which 
follow, The Nature of Man is ſufficiently-differing from that 
of Brutes, tho we ſhould allow them to have ſome kind of 
Reaſon 3 on the contrary, The Nature of Man is not ſaffici-' 
ently diftinguiſh'd from that of Brures, if we ſhould allow 
them to have ſome kind of Reaſon. - 17 0 
$ 19. A Total or ſingular Propoſition is contradicted by 
only changing the Affirmation into a Denial, or this into 
that: Where a Predicate is a Negative Term, it may be 
done by caſting away the Negation; as Thi Man is a non- An- 
gelical Creature;- is contradicted by ſaying, This Man is an 
Angelical Creature. 8 5 th i 1 7h 
ow whereas ir is Evident, that the two parts of a Con- 
tradiction cannot both be true or falſe at once; we muſt rake 
that Part for true, which upon due Examination appears to 
be liker Truth, A er 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


* eed to ſame farther Sorts, qr ather diſtin- 
e £ W. 25 Characters of Propoſitions; bur. fil! 
With this View, that: we may better diſcern, when thar, 
which is therein pronounced, is, ight and true, and that we 
gur ſelves may pronounce accordingly. | 

BY. > — Pr poſition is, when the 9 1 8 of Agreemem 

4 5. ween the Subject and Predicate is wy nec 
to = boch or. ſuch, wiz. Paſhbles Impeſſible, . Neceſſary, or Con- 
pingent, _—_— the only: Modes commonly odlerved by Lo- 
gicians: But, 

5 2. There might be other Modes added to choſe already 
mention d, ſuch as oh obable, Probable,. Certain; Once, ", ſome: 
188 ſeldoin,, tn, always; never, yet may not be; Neceſſar 
iy — as the Swan 7 iz never Black, but always White, and 

55 be be ſtill a Swan, tho ir turn d Black. 

y nfo 


inly oy wg a: Mode of the Predicate's agreei 
difagreeing- ro the Subject, at leaſt as · to our Apprehe 
about it, if we ay, "T5 improbable the Sun moves ſo vaſt 4 
Conipaſs, and Swift, as he Necnſſoriiy muſt, if 
it be his Motion round t Earth, which makes Day and 
Mer zur; but on the other hand, 'is probable, the Earch rather 

ir, as he Poſſibly may,, by moving ew wk * 
mote flowly ; 5: It is not certain, that the Torr 4 ipecgimta, or 
unknown part of rhe Barth, is wiinhabited ; fince tis no 
are but migbe your it thauld be now inhabited, 
as well as America was before we found it out. 

5 3. The other mentioned ways of — or Deny 

ing. do likewiſe import a manner of 
ment betwixt che Subjecł and Predicatè; as if ; x © be 
once was known, that a Man and Woman were fr * 
but immediately Created; he out of the Earth, and ſhe out 
of him. It is .. obſery' d, that the Sun Shines out, when 
yet it Rains; but, ſeldem, chat ir then Rains very long to- 
- gether; Tis often ſeen, that a fair Day follows a cloudy 
Morning ; ; always, that there are Clouds when it Rains or 
Snows, or Hails; but ver any of theſe, when the Sky is 


„ ba: there might be, no doubt, n ** 
nſtanced. 


ro thoſe we N in 
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which Logicians calt the Di#tum, and the Manner of ſayin. 
it, which they call the Medus, and this is to be confider'd as 
the Predicate, or what is farther ſaid of the thing ſaid: To 
make the Modal Propoſition true, it is not always tequir d, 
that the Thing ſaid be really ſo, ſimply in ir ſelf; but often 
ſoffices, if ir do but hold as to che manner in which ic is (: id; 
as in the Inſtance before, is is not intended, that the mids x 
N or is not, uninhabited; but only that its being un- 
inhabited, 


is not certain. This holds, unleſs che Mode be 
ſuch as do's it ſelf imply Affirmation or Negation: As if I 
Man is Neceſſarih) nal; or that, ' is of Neceſſity, 
be Ratisnal: And here the thing /aid {Man's being 
Rational} muſt be in it ſelf true as well as the manner of it, 
thar is Neceffarz. But if ir be faid, Man is Contingently Lear- 
ned; or it 5s Contingent, that Man be Learned; tis by no 
Means intended, chat he is always Learned, but only chat 
when ever be is, he is but contiogendy fo ; for he might have 
beea, and yer map be, ocherwiſe,, f pda, . A.. 
8 5. ode being conſider'd as the Predicate in Mo- 
dal Propoſtions, they gre conrradicted by denying the Mode 
when ic was affixzm'd, and affirming it when it was denꝭ d: 
E. Gr. if it were wy St is nat Neceſſary the Sun ſhould 11+ 2 
morzow, tis contradicted by ſaxing, it is Neceſſary that the 
Sun riſe tomorrow ; and it would be more than a Contradicti- 
on to ſay, It is Neceſfary, that tho Sun riſe not to morrow. Here 


follows a Scheme of Modal Propoſitions, with the Synony- 


arions, according to che Modes, that are commonly takes 
notice of in Logic. a Nv 


$ 6. 


to be | 
hat can' be 
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S$ 7. A Subalternate Propaſition expreiſeth ſome part of 
thatgwhich is deſigned in the more Comprehennve Propoſition, 
to which it is Subalternate ; as Neceſſary to is ar leaſt not 
Neceſſary not to be, or Poſſible to be: What is ,Succortrerious 
is ſo far from being contrary, - that it is not ſo much as con- 
tradictory, yet carrys ſome what like contra ĩety in the Ex- 
preffion, whilſt the Senſe do's well agree. Where there is no 
Mode apply'd to the Dictum, i. e. to what is ſaid, the Pro- 
poſition is commonly call d Pure; it might be called Poſitive, 
or rather Unmodify d. ei ek gf 2 OH 
s 8. Incopulative Propeſitions, there are two, or more of 
| one Term to one or more of the other, and thoſe join d toge- 
+ cher by a Conjunction Copulative, or Disjunctive: And to 
4; Pranounce rightly in ſuch Propofirions there myſt be an 
| Agreement or Diſagreement of all tHlat is Predicared to every 
Subject ſeverally (unleſs it were only meant of thera col- 
lectively taken, i. e. not of each fingly, but of all together): 
It were not ſtrictly true, that Paul and Silas were in Priſon, 
and Sung Pſaln s at Midnight, unleſs both could be ſaid d 
each: Or that neither Death not Life, nor Angels, nor 
Principalities, nor Powers, nor Things preſent, nor I hings 
to come, nor Height, nor Deptb, not any other Creature 
ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the Love:of God; -which is 
in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, unleſs it could be ſeverally denied 
of each: And therefore... 
5 9. Barcly-to contradict ſuch fort of Propoſitions, the 
Copulative only is to: be contradicted, as if it could be 
y ſaid, Paul and Fila were not lat h in Priſon, and 40 both 
Sung Pialms at Midnight: Or, chat ſome one, or more, 
of the mentioned Particulars might be able ta ſeparate real 
Chriſtians from the Love of God in Chriſt; but to ſay, that 
any one of them whatſoever, 7, e. either Death, or Life, or 
Angels, Cc. may be abic to do it, would be directly contra- 
Ty, and more than a bare Contradiction. * 
s 10. "The Propoſſtions whiah are call d Drgundzve are, 
when we either predicate-a Hisjunctive Attribute, 'or of :a 
14 Disjunctive Subject, or both at once: And here we affirm 
4 or deny only ſome one Branch of ſome one, not determi- 
18 ning which, as in ſaying, B, Ca Y Silver is either 
Stone or I ſetal in the Oar 7, Where tis only intended that eve 
5 or other of the former is one or other ef the latter: Andi it 
w is contradicted by ſaying, Neither of them is either: Sui 
ws | Propoſitions are right, when the Parts aſſign'd do raly be- 
| long to the Matter in and in on or other of its Scrts or 
| Branches, alſo that they do not fall in with each other, -_ 
b 
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that there is no other Branch aſſignable in the preſent Caſe: 
E. Gr. the Air is either moiſt or dry. In Pight, Men muſt 
either Conquer, or fall, or be taken, or Flee. Either the 
un moves round the Earth, or the Earth round the San. 
$ 11. Propofitions of this Kind may be agcounted tri- 
fling and fooliſh, if it can be ſhewn either, that the Diftribu- 
tion is not wholly to the Point (as if it were ſaid, that a 
Number is thick or thin, odd or even) or elſe, that two 
or more of the Branches fall in together (as in ſaying, Man 
is either a Subſtance, or Spirit, or Body, or Accident). They 
are contradicted by denying the Disjunction, as in ſayin 
tis not either ſo or ſo; and the Contradiction is confirm'd 
y aſſerting ſome what elſe, as what is, or may be in the 
ſe: Thus it may be faid, Water is not either Hot or 
Cold; ſince ir may be Luke warm. "NY W 
'$ 12. Conditional Propoſitions are right, when the Cobſe- 
quence holds, whether the Antecedent, or Point ſuppos'd, 
and conſequent, or what is inferr'd, taken abſolutely and 
apart, be true or not. E. gr. If in this life only, we have 
hope in Chriſt, we are of all Men moſt miſerable : The! Chri- 
ſtians have not in this Life only hope in Chriſt,” nor are of 
al Men moſt Miferable ; yet it might hold, that they would 
be ſo, if their Caſe were ſuch. They ate contradicted by de- 
nying the Conſequence; as in ſaying, Tho in this Life only 
we had hope in Chriſt; yet were we not of all Meri moſt Mi- 


ſerable. Co 
= 2 Cauſal Propoſitions are rightly and truly Contra- 
y 


died by denying the Cauſe; when ir is not tightly affign'd, 
tho* the Point, to which it is brought, ſhould be true. IF 

it were faid, Adam fell becauſe God forèkne he would falf, 
it might be well contradicted by ſaying, Adam did not 2 

becauſe God forefaw he would: other Relative Propoſitions are 
contradicted truly, by denying the untrue Relation: As 
if it were ſaid, Silver has Droſs in it altogethet as Lead has; 
it may be truly gainſaid, by ſaying SITE has not Droſs 
in it a/together as Lead has; ſince it has it not in ſuch Pro- 
portion. 

4. Diſcretive Propeſit ions aflirm and deny Contrary 
or Diſparate, and differing Points; and ſometimes do ei- 
theraffirm or eſe deny them, on both hands, with an adver- 
ſative Conjunction, ſuch as not only, but alſo: And they 
are right when the ſeveral Propoſitions are ſo, into which 
they are reſolvable; they-are contradicted by deny ing either 
of them, Tho God be infinitely Merciful, he is alſo juſt: 
Tho God be infinicely Merciful, impenitem Sinners ſhall 
not eſcape his Righteous judgment. 515. As 
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5 15. As tochax common Inſtance from the Poet, 
Non Formoſus erat, ſed erat Excundus Ulyſſes. 
(Not Fair, Ubſſes was, bur Eloquent.) 
Applyd to our Famous Ben, Jolw/on, in a kind of Engliſh 
Hexameter, thus, 
Not Fair-faced he was, but he was Fair-ſpoken Ulyfles, 


Here one Point is deny d, the other affirm d; and there are 
divers ways of Oppoſition to ſuch kind of Diſcerives as if i 
were ſaid in the preſent fs * was not only not fir 
bus alſo not Eloquent; ar t be was not only E 
bar alſo fair; or that he was bir. bur noe Elarwons ret 
_ this laſt ts directly contrary in both Parts, b 
foregoing Propoſitions fall in with one Point, and contradic 
only the other. 

9 16. h Soren and Reftrict ive — are 


right, when the Point, which is more and thy 
which is imply d are both true; 4 as . we * 2 
is Omni potent: Men, b 


An Ethiopian is White in ſpect of his i Tea 

in ſame Reſpect 45 2205 ic is 1 der Deo . 
ns. ae oontradi 

laſive, Exceprive, or Reine 


weak, J ite in ref] eeth; Ir 
7 . 12 5 


ar all. n 

& ry. 1 which import 
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8 i. THE Foundation of wiging and i our og 

T rightly is laid in the Judg orming of 
Apprehenſions; for what we judge or pronounce, is alw 
ſomewhat drawn out of theſe, which we would have to 
diſtinctiy obſery d for ſame ſpecial Reaſon or 4 to 
which it may ſerve; and therefore hat Rules and 


have before given for the right forming of our fingle App 
hen 
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henfions, are here alſo to be ed to and imprav d: Bur 
we ſhall yet farther ſuggeſt omewhat about the Faults to be 
avoided,. and Meaſures to be obſcrv'd in our Judging and 
$s 2. To ſay juſt the ſame thig.o the ſame (as has been 
noted) is indeed plainly enaugh True, bur Uſeleſs and Tris 
fling; unleſs ir were meant, that the thing is certainly what in 
it 2 it is, Whether it lo to us or not: Vet the 
Names of Things ſhould be aſcertain d or (as they call it) 
lefin'd, and. this is rightly done by any Method, which may 
ſerve to aſſurę others, what are the things intended; as by 
Synonymous Words of the ſame or ſome other Languages 
better known; or by che Enzology of the Words; or by 
. — deſign d; or any way deſcribing 


it, ſo as it may, be known, What is the thing meant, tho' che. 
ture of it be not explain d. 
8 3. Of what is in ix ſelf Contradictious or Inconſiſtent, 
ing can be rightly Jud d, or Pronounc'd, but that it is 
, together with what is. conſequent. thereupon; as that it 
cannot e — much as be coneeiv d, Oc. c. 4. 
Erroneous Wiſdom is not rightly judge d Hurtful, or Dauge- 
tous; but that rather (properly Speaking) there neither is 
nor can be any ſuch thing TYAN | 
| $ 4. What is in it ſelf Contradictious or inconſiſtent can- 
not in a proper Senſe be faid of any thing; as chat any Perſow 
is an uns kilful Artiſt. | 
$ 5. Terms Contradictious ro, and Inconſiſtent with 
each other, cannot be aſſirm d, but muſt be deny d each of 
the other, if taken in a Lireral and Proper Senſe; as thar 
light is Darkneſs, or Darkneſs Light 5 yet ſeeming Con- 
traditions. and. Inconſiſtencies. may hold in a Figurative 
Senſe, or in differing Refpects; as in that of our Saviour, If 
the Light that is, in thee be Darkneſs, how great is that Dark 
neſs? For the Faculties and Principles which as Light ſhould 
ſerve to guide us, and do ſo in fome Caſes, may yet be really 
thro' our Neglect and Abuſe, as Darknefs, hiding things 


from us and impoſing upon us in other Reſpects. 
5 6. 2 that are formal . 


ing, cannot 45 ſuch be one truly affirmed of another; Yourk 
is hot Manhood: Height, as ſuch, is not Depth; Length, as 
ſuch, is nat Breadth; Nor is any thing properly long ic is 
broad, Sc. Subſtance is not Accident, nor Adtion, Paiken, 
Je. Peter, a Yoath, is not Peter a Man; nor is Peter deny- 

| our Saviour, Peter R mg, tho he was ſlill the ſame 
Felon em. Bux it may wel be ſaid, that the thing _ 
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has one Form has alſo ſome other, and is the ſame thing, 
which alſo has the other, tho' nor d having it; for that under 
one Conſideration ir cannot be properly 4d to be the ſame, 
as under another: Vet things which have differing Formali- 


ties may be (aid, one of them to belong or to be appertainihg 


ro another; accident belongs to Subſtance; Ir being the 
fame thing, which is belonging to Subſtance, with chat 
which is called Accident er confider't under any other of its 
Characters. No one thing is properly another thing, how 
like ſoever, yer chat which has one Attribute, may be the 
ſame with that which allo has another, tho the Attributes 
ſhould be very differing, provided it be no inconſiſtency, that 
they ſhould fo belong to the ſame Subject; as chat the Dark 
Ne- Moon ſhovld be then brighteſt, vi. on chat ſide which 
— 1 the Sun, and ncarer, to him than when ſhe is 
ull. nenen 
s 7. The Concrete is juſtly affirm'd of that, to which the 
Abſtract belongs, ſo as rigiuly to denominate the Subject, 
which has ft, (V:4e Chap. 15 F.) and of that only; for we 
cannot call rhe Black-more ſimply White, becauſe there is 
fomewhat of whiteneſs belonging to him: But Suoſtance is 
rightly ſaid to be either diviſible, or thinking, as ĩt has either 
diviũbility, or the Power of Ihinking intimately appertai- 
ning to its Eſſence or Nature; and here the known uſage ot 
Words falls in with the Reaſon of Things; but it muſt guide 
and govern verbal Attributions, tho' it ſhould: follow no cer- 
taãin Rule in ſome othef Caſes, Vide Chap. 17. 8 5. 

S 8. That is rightly ſaid to be Eſſential, not Acci- 
dental, which goes to the Conſtituting of a thing s 
ſuch, either, as being common to it, with other things of 
the ſame Kind or Sort, or peculiar and diſtimguiſhing. Attri- 
bures are commonly ſaid to be Nedeſſary, kam marric, vd aun, 
and d z , as belonging to af of the Sort, to them 
ſuch, and that Entirely and Primarih: The more gommon 
Attributes have only the two former Degtees (as they call 
them) of Neceſſity: And the Accidental Attribution, 
which yet are Naturally and commonly Univerſal, have on- 
ly the firſt Degree, as that Crows are Black. But now more 


properly, " Man » 


8 9. That is rightly ſaid-tobe Neceſſary, which cannot 
be otherwiſe, either in reſpect of che Being, or well being 
of ſome Perſon or Thing; and abfoueſy Neceſſary, when tis 
from the Nature of the Perſon or Thing it ſelf, as that God u, 
and nᷣ every way Perfect, that Men dete their own Happineſi; 
pol beticaly, and Conſequentihlly; hen tis only * ſome 

26 uppc- 
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Suppoſition, as that whilſt a Creature is, it cannot but be, 
whilſt it has ſuch a ſort of Being, cannot but be ſuch. - 

& 10, Legical or Metaphyſical Neceſſity is, when the con- 
traty implies a Contradiction, as to ſay there is, or may be 
no God, were in effect ro ſay, that tho' there are Beings 
plainly, depending; Yet there is no fit or proper Being on 


which they, depend: Phyſical Neceſſity is, when things are 
ſo according: to the ſettled Order of Nature; and yet by Mi- 


racle it might be orberwiſe, as the Fire in the Baby/mian Fur- 


nace was reſtrain d from burning the three Men caſt into ir. 


Moral Neceſſity is, when the Underſtanding, and Natural 


Make of an intelligent Creature does unalterably lead to this 


or _ Point, as to Self-Preſervarion, and the Deſire of Hap- 
a 5 11. What is Accidentally, Abſolutely, in ſome Reſpect, 
Certainly, Probably, Doubtfully Agreeing or Difagreeing, 
is rightly affirm'd or deny d, if it be but conceiv d and ex- 
2 accordingly: As that the Sun is Accidentally (or as 
it now happens) over-clouded ; Abſolutely (and in it ſelf) 
a Luwinary; in fone reſpect riſen or ſer (namely to this or 
that Place); Certainly a fiery Body; probably Globular ; 
and but doubtfully of ſuch a preciſe Diameter. | 
$ 12. There are ſome peculiar ſorts of Propoſitions, ſuch 
as Diſtinctions, Diviſions, Definitions, c, which require 
and deſerve a more ſpecial Conſideration. 'A Name or Cha- 
rater is rightly diſtinguiſh'd, when its differing Senſes are 
truly and fully aſſign d, ſo far however, as may ſerve the pre- 
ſent Occaſion to prevent Miſtake, and better clear up the 


Senſe. we fix upon, whether what is under Conſideration 


be properly or figuratively, ſtrictly or largely taken, accot- 
ding to vulgar and — Uſage, or as it is peculiarly un- 
derſtood in ſome particular Art or Science, | 

§ 13. A thing 's rightly divided, when the Parts or Sorts 
are proper and truly belonging to it, different each from 


other, all of them together making up the whole, and alſo - 


the mannet of the Diviſion ſuch as may help rhe Under- 
ſtandinꝑ, not perplex ir, or oppreſs the Memory with tog 
many Collateral Branches, or too numerous Subdiviſions; 
if this Inconvenience can ve avoided in dividing and ſubdi- 
viding ftill into two Parts only, it is commonl to be pre- 
ferd, as rendring them clearer by ſo direct an Oppoſition of 
one Branch to the other: Bur we ſhall conſider this Marter 
farthet under the Head of Conduct, where amongſt other 
things we ſhall direct ſomewhat about the ordering of our 


more ſolemn Diſcourſes, 


514.4 
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8 14. A thing is (according to Model ) rightly 4. 
* when us nature (vhatever Hy is a) rl & and 
Diftiodtively explain d by the mo pa eee and Pri- 
mary Attributes. The thing de defin 1 mu be explety 6, eaher G 
by | hay before better known, or afterwa opened, for 

the firſt were to be chaſen, yer. this latter way myſt of 
Nev b be admitted in where we are not 
drawing do wn the Accoust of Things þ Fee the firſt and fm- 
pleſt Principles, Which are ſelf evident, but are fore d to $0 
35 nas thaiin, as far as the Occaſion may ie. 
uire 
§ 15. The 1 lication muſt be 8 Summary, drawing i in 
the whole thing, Comprizing it as briefly as may well conkiſt 
with its being ſomewhat of an ee it ſelf, and (er- 
as a Foundation for che farther opening of the Matter 
7 parts of irs Character as may fifly lead to, and thro 
whole. A Deñnition mult alſo be diſt inctive, ſo a AS it 
dale only to what is defin d. 

8 The Metra: tobe as near as we can, the 
moſt E as 5 an i 1s an 2 which 
—_— his being — eal, Sub „Com- 
pounded, O 2 55 2 Sabie orhet nu- 
merous Accidents, Rm ades, -.55 2 75 mprize the feve- 
ral Characters of the gur Kinds under the Name of 
that which wo ers abe de e 12 6 Whereas thisis 
yy the comprizal on with 

f irs Kind; ae 4 the Primary Di- 
ſtinctive dunn ate rz, that (as —_— we can) which he 
at * DIA a 45 bn le be 1171 which 125 foo 
in the nition a e eie it 
underitood of w pf War, may. be [an 157 5 155 

58 Fa 1 Now, . ſuch EET known, 
can aun et Ma eno e- 
40 75 tho 2 15 — grngts . An cn Ince as 


Embrio, or an ual, as Adon, Kc. W a en they 
de 1 Wa N iſtinctively explain d, ſo as to exclude 
. wing & ; Wong ail ch whole P or 12 of 

rt Or 128 n 5. 8. 
butes are either cotain d in thoſe el or 79 Lom 
hem, or ſome ay reducible to Ln 
8 18 But beſides the more Noriaal and Logical way of 
Tbing s. by their acareſt Genus or Kind, _ the Spe- 
cifick, — or the diſtinctive Character of 1 the Sort, ,thete 


is alſo a more Natural, or Phyfical way by aſligning th woſt 


remarkable Parts, of which things are made up, a =O 
Nic 


ff 
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which be teſo ved by real Separation, ſo as chat 
— Ehm, nt ſeaſt, may exiſt alone without rhe reſt. 
Thus it may be ſaid, chat Man conſiſts of a Reaſbnable Soul 
vitally join d with an orgatical Body; chat a Plant confifts of 
4 Root, together with a Falk, and what ſprings from it. 

Hh 19. we cannot nicely deſine, we may an 
y d;ſeribe'by ſome lefs conſiderable Attribute, or a Ser of Ac- 
eHents which in ſuch a Conjunction belong only to che thing 
deſerib d, and to all of that Kind and Sort, as that Man has 2 
Body Natural Erect: Oratorical and Poetical Accounts 
& Things, are uſually made up of a Nuniber of Accidents, 


which are not elſe where found together. 
20. What is rightly ſaid in Diviſion, Definition, De- 


ſcription or otherwiſe, may be alſo rightly inverted, if we ob- 
ferve but how the Predicate was 'd, whether Univer- 
fally, Particularly, Indefinitely, or Torally, and take care to 
give it the ſame Quamiry, we make it the Subject of 
that Propofirion, into which we convert the Former: E. g. 
Men are either Eearn d, or Unlearn d; and ſome Beings 
which are Learn d or Unlearn d, are Men: No Man is a 
Stone; and no Stone is a Man: Some Men are Wiſe, (7. ez 
in ſome conſiderable Reſpects); and ſome Beings, that are 
Wife (in ſome conſiderable Reſpects) are Men. Ground 
whence it ĩs that Propoſitions'hold true, hen they are thus 
Converted, is that the*Idenriry of things muſt needs be Re- 
tiproeal, ſo that if hij be Identified with that, that may be 
back again Identiſied with the ether. 
'$ 21. Generally ſpeaking, that only is to be-accounted 
tight, which may be teaſonably taken for true, ſo far at 
leaft as is Judged or Pronounced: Yer-where Truth as to 
che Matter it {elf s not pretended to, that may be ſaid ro be 
rightly proneuneed, which is Inſtructive, and to the Purpoſe 
intended; as in reporting truly what others falſly ſay or 
ſuppoſe: And. in the due ſtating of Errors; as alſo in Para- 
bles,* Fables, c, which are conſiſtent with themſelves art! 
leading to Truth, as their Scope and End, provided they be 
ſo delivered, as not ro miſguide ns into an Apprebenſion, 
that the Facts themſelves were deſign d for Hiſtorical Truth, 
nor to leave us unavoidably deceiv d. 
5 22. That is rightly pronounc'd, as to the Nature of che 
thing ſpoken and manner of ſpeaking, «which is: in both Re- 
ſpetts agreeable ro the Occaſion and Circamiftances, and 
fuited to the Capacity and Condition of thoſe to whom we 
apply our ſelves; as if we ſay in common Piſcourſe, ther 
the Sun Moves, Riſes, or Sets; that the Earth is like a Ba ! 


ck 
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or Bow] ; or in Philoſophy, ro Learners, and to the Learned, 
chat it ig probably the Earth, which Moves to make Day and 
Night, not the Sun; chat the Earth is Globular, or 2 
Mn 01 8 278 9 1 * . 
| 8. 23. Finally, wherefoever chis or that Attribute is truly 
_ affirmg! or deny d, the Matter is ſo long Neceſſarily, and 
_ therefore e ſo or ſo, with (what they cali) Objettii, 

cextainty, or that of rhe. thing, as really it is in it ſelf; and 
there is alſo a Subjetive certainty of it in che infinite Mind, 
which bebolds all things immediately in themſelves, and ex- 
actly as they are by intuitive Knowledge; when yet tho 
' things may appear to us only Poſſible and Doubtful, or Pte. 
bable, ot Certain, whether in themſelves or by Means of 


ſome aſſuring Evidence and Proof. | 
Therefore what our Reaſon. has next ro conſider, is the 
Condition of things in reſpect of their Certainty as tous; 
and firſt, of what is to us ſufficiently Evidenrn. 


* 
1 


CHAP. XX 


8 bo THE primary Meaſure of our A enſions and 
N ®., Judgments is the Self- evidence of ſome Points, by 
which others are confirm'd, or from which they are Col- 
lected thro the help of Connexions and Disjunctions that ate 
intuitively certain to us without our Reaſoning about them; 
For we neither uſually do it, nor indeed can to any Purpoſe, 
but inſtead of that are unavoidably oblig d to rake them for 
granted, and to Reaſon from them about other Matten, 
which are not yet ſufficiently Evident. And therefore, 
VI, Ir is the farther Buſineſs of our Reaſon, rightly to ap- 
pre hend, and admit what ; ſufficiently Evident, either in it ſelf, 
or by its connexion with what is Self- evident; ſo as to acqui- 
eſce and reſt Satisfy d in it, without indulging to doubt, or 
vainly ſeeking Proof, where there is indeed neither Occaſi- 
on, nor Room for it. . n 
s 2. Now it is here imply d, that we right y underſtand, 
what is to be taken for Self- evident: And by this we mean, 
that which plainly appears to be undeniably ſo or ſo, without 
the help of Argument or Proof; ſo as that the Terms, chus 
underſtood, or the Ideas we have of them, are rightly cer- 
tainly and evidently Conjoin'd or Disjoin'd in their being af- 
firm d or deny d of each other: Thus three and one toge- 
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Chap. 20. | 
ther are four; and foiir'is three and one together; three are 
nor four, and four ate not (only) three. bre 
5 3: Tis preſuppos d to Self. evidence, that the Terms, 
of which we Speak or Judge, are determinately underſtood; 
fince tis the Identity or Diverſity of Ideas, to which that 
Evidence refers. That may be therefore Self- evident to 
one Perſon, or at one time, which is not ſo to another Per- 
ſon, or to the fame at another time, by Reaſon the Terms are 
not ſo well underſtood, or the Ideas of them fo Juſt and 
Clear, as is requiſite to make their Connexion or Separation 
evidenely Right, without farther opening and ſtating. Tha 
a Figure of three Sides, has alſo three Angles, and no more, 
is Self- evident to ſuch, as have juſt and clear Ideas of a H. 
gure, of its Sides, as alſo of an e and of the Number 
Three, and to ſuch Perſons only. Bur, 5-2 * 

$ 4. We do not here mean, that Perſons muſt be able 
accurately to deſine all the Parts and Points belonging to this 
or that Matter before they can apprehend what is Self- evi- 
dent about it: "Tis enough, i they can truly deſcribe 
them; or if they do but know them, when they ſee them, 
or have them clearly open'd ; bur till they are ar leaſt thus 
far advanc'd in Acquaintance with the rhings conjoined or 
disjoin'd, and the Intendment of their Conjunction or Dif- 
junction, we ought nor to wonder, that what is, to us, 
1 ſhould be deny d, diſputed, or doubted by othets: 

ow 3 tay? 
9.57 In this Caſe Reaſon ſuggeſts, that we ſhould try 
whether the ſeveral Points be rightly and clearly Underſtood ; 
that we may explain them fo far as the Occaſion requires, 
inculcating che Explication, if need be, and waiting, as we 
ſometimes muſt do, with Patience, till ir appear to be rightly 
apprehended by thoſe we would inſtruct. And this is cer- - 
tainly the Method to be taken; inſtead of perplexing our 
ſelves ro prove what is, to us, Self-evident; whereby we 
hovld but tempt others to expect and demand Proof, where 
tis neither needful, nor poſſible; and, ir may be, teaze and 
weary them to apprehend and admit, Pre, what is really 
no ſuch thing. 90 N e 

5 6. As to Self. evidence, we muſt kcep a due Guard and 
Wateh againift the two Extremes of ſuppoſing it, where it id 
not; and over: looking ir, where it is. And. 


4 
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1. We muſt not admit every thing chat looks like Self. 
evidence to be real:y ſuch : as, (1.) Unexami d Percept; 
ons by our Senſes ; e. g. we ought not to take ir for Self-evi- 
dent. that rhe Sun is but about a Foot over; that the Earth 
isa Flat; tliat what we perceive is always formally, as well 
as virtually, in the Objects themſelves, becauſe we ſeem to 
See, or Taſte, or Feel it there. It is indeed Self- evident to 
nme, and not to be doubted. that this or that appears ſo to me; 
but I cught not thence haſtily to conclude ir Self- evident, chat 
it is in it ſelf really ſo, as it appears: And farther, | / 
8 7. We are not to depend, (2.) Upon our unſuſpected 
Imaginarions, as if what we ſtrongly conceit, or have in- 
watdly felt, were really, as to us it evidently ſeem d; when- 
as there might be in the Caſe nothing of what did fo appear, 
tho there was indeed ſomewhat occaſioning ſuch Appea- 
rance, i. e. ſome Affect and Motion of the Humours, and of 
the Spirits in the Brain; and it muſt be allowed, that ſome 
ſort of Illneſe, which is call'd Phanſie, is in it ſelf a real Diſ- 
order, and cho' it be not what it is rho't to be, yet as it has 
real Cauſes, there may be juſt Occaſion to uſe ſome proper 
Merbed of Cure ; and tho perhaps it ſhould not ordinarily bea 
Courſe of Phyſick, yet it may require the Advice of a Phyf 
cian. Burfarrher yer, 2 ;.; | 
$ 8. We are not ro depend, (3.) upon our unweigb d 
Conceptions, and Preſumptions, which we never miſdoubt- 
ed, only becauſe we never went about to examine them: 
But firſt catch d them up, and ſtill carry them on upon Truſt 
from others, or from our own firſt Thots of the Matter; 
whenas every thing, which can admit of being examin d, 
Amd wherein we are concern'd, ſhould once at leaſt be lock d 
into; - and well eonſider'd according to the Meaſure of out 
Capacity. for it, and Concernment with it, how ſtrongly ſo- 
ever others or we our ſelves are perſwaded of it: But letit 
her o be carefully noted, chat, | e 


% 9. It is by no means intended, ue ſhould formally 
de bt of the moſt generally confeſſed Points, much leſs ol 
drery thing ;- Fut rather that we ſhould believe ſuch Ma- 
rets; wherein Wiſe and Good Men are ſo generally agreed, 
will bear Examination, and be better eſtabliſti d by it: With 
this Apprehenſion and Expectation we- may frly- proceed 70 
examine them, Where we can find any Flare or Occahon 
for it; and it may be allow d às 4 very good and ſufficiert 
Octaſion, if we really need it, and ma) hvpe to be thereby 
moe conſttm d in furh Points, But then, A | 
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n 
find no — ſeriouſly and with Reaſon deliberately to doubt, 


pag. 106): And in the Inſtances given, it appears, that there 
xe. three ſorts of Selſ- evidence, viz. that of Conſcious 
Knowledge, undoubted Principles, and undeniable Conſe- 
quence. LOADING STARE» af; | 
12. 1, Conſcious Knowledge belongs to ſuch Matter 
of Fact, as is inwardly perceiy d by us, ſothat we have no Li- 
beny for calling it in Queſtion, ox at leaſt of concluding the 
contrary ;. thus all our ſenſible Perceptions, Imaginative Re- 
preſenrarions, and Intellectual Apprehenſions are to us, who 
dae them, Self- evident: For it is unqueſtionable to us, 
that they are, and that they are ſueb, as we inwardly. per- 
tive them; tho tis not always equally Certain, to which 
of the formentioned Sorts they ſhould be refer d; as whether 
| ſhould take this or that Appearance for a ſenſib!e Percep- 
ton of ſomewhat without me, or only for an Imaginative 
Repreſentation fortn'd within; yet that there is ſomewhat, 
a Jeaſt within, if not alſo without, I cannot queſtion, if I 
would; nor that there was ſomewhat, whilſt I firmly and 
Mar: "ly remember it. In ſhort, tho I can doubt of almoſt 
Wy t if I fer. my.ſelf ſo to do, yer 1 can no ways doubt 
With thar] thi when I « ſo, C , + + 4 Molly” 
du 8 13. 2, Undoubted Principles are ſuch Pre poſit ons, 
250 g way be call'd Primary and Fundamental Truths, Maxima, 
diem Arioms, ©'s, from which other Truths may be ſirſt rais d, 
and into which they way alſo be finally rcſolv d. 4s that 
what is nor, ſo long cannot act, or be aff: ted any way; 
that what is at all muſt be either in us, or ſomewhere about 
Ve 22 us, 
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tis; or both within us and without us; that all the Parts of ; 
thing taken together are equal to the whols: That the ſame 
thing cannot ar once be and not be in tlie ſame feſpect; or, 
thir the two Parts of a Contradiction cantot both be trut, 
nor both falſe, &s. In ſuch Propoſitions the Conſunction, 
ot Disjunction of the Terms, their Identity or Diverſity, 
finot be deny'd with any Reaſon, nor ſo much as ſeriouſi 
d deliberately queſtion d. Amongſt theſe may be reckon 
Self- evident Diſtributiòns or Disjunctions, which are of 
great uſe in the handling of Subjects, and Reaſoning abby 
them; as chat Number is either Od or Bven j that every 
Propoſition is either true or falſe, &,: Nominal Definitions 
477 only Aſfign ſuck Words to ſignifie fuch Things) ite t 
taken as a kind of Principles. nns 
-S 14. 3, Undeniable Conſeqtivhes refets to divers Pro- 
pofitions which are evidently conjoin'd ; 10 that one js an 
mconteſtable Inference from the other. AS that, fince ng. 
ching cannot act, it cannot therefore riſe of it ſe}f into ſome- 
rhing; and that therefore there midſt heceſſarily be ſomewhat 
eternally exiſting without Begining, Thus the Procels d 
Diſcourſe or Argument ſhould be connected, and fhoukl 
however be brought at laſt to an Evident Conmection ith 
Wat is Self- evident; fo as there may be no farther Room 
for ſerious Denial or Doubting: We ſheuld carry on onr 
Point till we bring it ro ſome undoubted Principle; and 
when the Matter is brought to ſuch an Hſue, our Reaſon in- 
ſtructs us ro acquiefce without indulgiſig to doubt: Since 
not to do ſo: Were/, N 18 
5 15. (I.) To weary our ſelves or others to no Purpoſe, 
for we are then conte ta our Ne pe u¹iti, and neither the) 
nor we can poſlibly proceed any farther: But ſuppoſe ue 
really fee nor the Self- evidence of that Point, which is of 
fer'd as ſuch by a Candid and Intelligem Perſon, all we 
ſhould deſire is the farther and clearer Explication of che 
Terms, that we may come either te ſee the Matter Self- 
evident, or may be capable of evincing rhe contrary from 
ſome Principle, which ſhall appear undemable even too! 
Antagoniſt: But to inſiſt upon the Proof of what is indeed 
Self- evident; were, | LOT GOT BRANE 
§ 16. (2.) To cut off our ſelves from all poſſibility cf 
Satisfaction in any thing: Since nothing can ever be made 
certain to us, if ſomewhar be nor firſt · admitted by us as cet 
tain; for that we muſt proceed endleſsly in proving or com- 
firming one Point by another; if we allow not that ſome 
things need no Proof : And to judge otherwiſe were, 
5 17.30 To 
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17. (3-) To render our acting any thing unaccoun- 
ame Wl cable, or to put in à Bar againſt acting ar all: And fo it 
ought ro do, if we would be conſiſtent wich our ſelves in 
e maintaining che Sceprical Humour and Notions. For thall 
en we go to Act, we know not why, we know not what, and 
ty, indeed (according to that Doctrine) not knowing, whether 
0% we Act or no, or whether it may be to any Effect and Pur- 
ond pole? But this were | H 
6: $ 13. (4. Tocaſt a groſs Reflection upon our own Make, 
bon and upon our Maker too; as if our diſoerning Faculty were 
very of no Uſe ; as if he were defective in Wiſdom and Fower, 
fore or in Faithfulneſs and Goodneſs, who ſhould give us ſuch a 
rets Frame and Conſtitution, ſuch Powers and Faculties, as 
| were capable of knawing nothing with Certainty. 
pro- 4 19. I have before given a conſiderable Nuinber of Se- 

ect Principles and nearer Deductions from them, which are 

> to. (tis hop'd) ſufficiently Evident: Ir would be a vain At- 
ome. Ml pr, ſhould I go about to enumerate all the more general Po- 
what tions which might fairly be accounted ſo; and as to rhe 
more Shecial Axioms of other icular Arts and Sciences, 
oat} WM they are not here to be expected, but in che proper Diſci- 
nd plines ro which they belong. | var} 
don $ 20. Thus far we have conſider d what be call'd 
nom Ml ffficiently Evident, more abſolutely and in it ſelf, where 
and dere muſt always be an intuitive Certainty, either of the Thing 

1 in. inmediately in it ſelf, or of its Connexion with whats cer- 
Since ain: There may be alſoa ſufficient Evidence comparativeiy, i. e. 
n reſpect of the Conttary Evidence; but that muſt he ac- 

pole, conted ſufficient only ſo long as there is an evident Prepon- 
tue beration or Over- weight on one ſide of che Queſtion; for 
ſe we uon farther Views, the Scale may come to turn on the other 
de: And yet at preſent the Evidence may be ſufficient for 
wtagroceed upon, whilſt there is no opportunity of looking 

f che I acther inco the Matter; or where there is not much depen- 
Saif. ding on; the Determination; or that, if we ſhould. maker 

from rong, it may be afterwards well ęnough rectiſy d. Eri- 

0 br dence Comparatively ſufficient is what ſuffices to juſtiſie us 
adted before God and Man in proceeding upon ĩt; yet not alwdys 


. KM 2 cocluding abſolutely that the Matter certainly is, as at 
iry e nent we take it to be. 
made 0 r! 
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$ 2c. This General Head has been chiefly deſign d to 
guard againſt the Scepticifm, which ſeems to prevail amongſt 
ſome, who pretend to more than ordinary Senſe; tho there 
are really no Practical Scepricks in Secular Affairs: For 
Men will not forbear to Eat, and Drink, and Trade, G,; 
becauſe they may potlibly, as they ſay, be in a Dream; ye: 
moſt do tod much neglect the Concerns of che future Life 
pon a real, or pretended, Doubt about it. 


CHAP. XXI. 


5 W HEN things appear not Evident in themſelves, 
I 25 nor evidentiy connected in the ſeveral Steps of 
their Proof, with what is fo, we may well reckon there is at 
leaſt a Poſſibility of Miſtake : And in ſuch Caſes it is the 
Buſineſs of our Reafon; SHA | 
VL, Right to diſcern what Danger there may be of Mi- 
| e ths or that Cafe,” und of what Imporhance 4 Miſtake 
wo N by dy 6+ \ »#: "LL SITS 14 $0 6% © 

8 2. We ought" not indeed to look upon every Poffibili- 
ry of our miſtaking to import hat may be properly calld a 
Danger of it, which implies ſomewhat Momenrous in the 
Point it ſelf; and eſpecially ſome reaſonable Ground of 
Doubt and Suſpic ion abott it: But cheſe Marks are not al- 
ways to be found, where yet che Matter may not appear to u 
Unqueſtionable. It is not to us undeniably Certain, that 
the Sun is a Globulat Body, it may poſlibly be otherwiſe; 
Fer the Poinr ſeems to be of ſo ſmall Impotrance, and there 
SG appear o litrle Reafon for caliing it in Queſtion ; chat we 
can ſcarcely lay, there is here a Danger f miſtaking, 1 
more than chere 'appedts à Danger to us i our miſtaking * 
Nor ſhould any Man be atdrin'd upon fitting fuch a ſort of 
uncertainty in many Caſes, as may leave rbom for a Poſſib. 
ry that the Contradictory, if not Contrary, Propoſition may 
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83. What is commonly call'd Moral Certainty ſhould in 
Reaſon ſuffice to lay the Apprehenſion of Miſtake, viz. when 
the Matter cannot fairly be ſuppos d otherwiſe ; but that in 
ſuppoſing it ſo, we muſt admit what is altogether Improba- 
ble, and next to Impoſſible: As, e. g. that fo many Perſons, 
of an Places and Circumſtances, ſhould agree in re- 
porting and believing there is ſuch a City as Rome, if there 
were no ſuch Place. We are certainly to conclude, that 
whereſoever there appears upon due Conſideration a manifeſt 
overweight of Evidence, there is really nothing which can 
be fairly call'd a Danger of Miſtake, fince one part of a 
Contradiction muſt always be true, and we muſt take that 
for Truth. which appears moſt like to be ſo. But, 
$4. There is real — > of our miſtaking in many 
Caſes which may be of ſome Concernment to us, as 
1. In determining of Points, which are in their own Na- 
ture, or however to us, unſearchable: Such as thoſe before 
mentioned, Chap. 7. e. g. if we ſhould undertake to State 
the Divine Unity and Trinity, as in themſelves they are; 
or ſuch other Matters as are plainly above our Capacity, or 
are at leaſt ſo for the preſent. Here we are not only in ma- 
rifeſt Danger of Miſſing, but may be in ſome Caſes greatly 
endanger'd by ir. E 75 
$ 5. 2. Wherever we want what is previouſly requiſite 
to the making a right Judgment; as (1.) a juſt and clear 
Underſtandipg what is the Thi ken of, or what is ſaid 
about it: Or, (2.) Matter of 2 truly and certainly ſta- 
* which E K 2 carefully 8 
proper Enquiry: Or, (3: e Meaſure, or Rule by 
which we muſt judge in lach, Caſe as ſuppoſe it were ſome 
Point of Divinity, Law, Sc. upon which the Matter 
turns. e mo R 
86. 3. In every Caſe of manifeſt Difficulty, eſpecially 
the Determination muſt be ſpeedy, and admit not of De- 
ation, or Conſyltation, or at leaſt not of our Reviewing 
and Reconſidering what bath, appear'd Right at one time, 
but might not perhaps at another: Whenas in difficult 
Cafes there is commonly occaſion for. ſecond Tho'ts; and 


there is 


herefare the fiſt may be juſtly ſuſpected. More particu- 
J. / 7 56 , * I 4/ 4 A4 1 
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8 7. 4. In Deſcribing, and much more in Defining; for 
ere may be great Danger of miſſing the juſt diſtinctive 
haracter, and of mah ing the Deſcriprion or Definition, ei- 

ther to take in what it ſhould not, or to leave out ſomewhat 


that ſhould be taken in. We are farther in danger of 
17 | 0 


8. 5. Under Indiſpoſuion.of Body or Mind, which or- 
dinarily give ſome Diſturbance to the Tho't and Judgment: 
and here we are mare | eſpecially to ſuſpect our Senriments 
under vehement Paſſions and Atfections; fince that ſaying 
do's too commonly hold, Perit Fadicium, cum res tranſit in 
Affectum, Reaſon muſt not give judgment, where Paiſion 
tries the Cauſe. | 
8 9. 6. In Matter of doubtful Report taken upon Truſt 
from common Fame, or from ſuch as are not of approved 
Capacity and Integrity, or who have not had Opportunity 
of well obſerving what they report: and tho' a Report 
may come to us from many and gcod hands, yet it is to be 
doubred of, whilft we know not, whether it took not its Riſe 
only from one, and that a Perſon deceiv'd, of willing to De- 
Ceive. | : i 61 1 

7. In Matters of common Opinion, or ſingular Sentiment, 
before either of them are well examin'd ; for chere are, both, 
Vulgar Errors, and Learned Preſumptions, wherein Men 
have follow d one another almoſt blindfolcd. | 
8 10. 8. In the Perceptions, Imaginations, and Concep- 
tions, Which we have taken up without due Conſideration, 
or upon Partial Examination; as ſuppoſe ar too great a Di- 
ſtance, and under manifeſt Diſadvantages; or by one Senſe 
onty, Where others might be employ' d upon the ſame Ob- 
ject; or by the Senſes only without tlie Uſe of our Judgment: 
or by mere Natural Reaſon without the help which Super- 
natural Revelation might afford; or by ſome part of Divine 
Revelation, not compared with ſuch other Poiars'of it, as 
might farther give Light and Help to determine the Senſe ; 
puck more if we ſhould examine things by ' ſome 

evelation without the: help of that which is undoubredly 
Divine, or of that Reaſon, whereof God is likewiſe the Au- 
thox, and which is ꝓreſuppos d to our entertaining Revelation 
and Underſtanding it. | we RF 

5 11. 9. In following our Education as to the Matten 
about which Wiſe and Good Men are not agreed; which 
therefore cannor ſafely beraken upon Truſt from our Parents 
or Progenitours, but ought to be once at leaſt well examin d, 
when Children are grown up to a Capacity, and have pro- 

* n „ x en 8 5 AN fert 
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per Furniture for that Purpoſe. There muſt be ſo much the 
greater Danger of Miftake in following our Anceſtors in ſuch 
ſort of Points, as there are many ways of Miſtake to one that 
is Right and I rue. 1 bids e 320" 
-$ 12. 16, Where our Sentiments fall in with Natvral 
Inclination, Perſonal Affection, or Secular Intereſt, for in 
ſuch Cafes the Judgment is in great Danger to be biaſs'd and 
ſway'd to that ſide; and therefore we are not here to Deny 
with weighing the Arguments on each hand; bur rather tirſt 
to obſerve what might prejudice us for or againſt either fide, 
char we may ſerrle and confirm our Minds againtt that: this 
being as neceffary, as ro make the Scales even, before we go to 
weigh any _ | | | : 

8 13. 11. Where there 2 nothing more on one 
fide than on the other; but the Matter looks altogether doubt: 
ful, when yet one fide only can be right; Here che Deternii- 


mation muſt be rickliſh, and we are upon the Brink of Errour 


on one Hand or che other, unlefs it ſhould be in ſome of thoſe 
few Caſes where the Matter is plainly indifferent. 

12. Where the over-weight of Argument appears Ver 
ſmall, and hardly diſcernible ; for ſuch Appearance is eaſily 
counterfeir, and in danger to lead to a Miſtake. © 

$ 14. Now as to the Importance of a Miſtake, it is to 
be meaſur'd chiefly by the Moment of char, abour which we 
make a Judgment; and therefore we are to look back into 
the Diſcourſe on that Head, Chap. 12, 15, Sc: yet weſhall here 
ſuggeſt ſomewhat very briefty, which may be uſeful and im- 
provable: And, 

1. The Importance of a Miſtake muſt be greater, where 
we are under Special Obligation ro acquaint our ſelves with 
the Truth, and have Opportunity, with Means for that Pur- 

e, as in Matters relating to our own peculiar Province, 
sor Undertaking. 

$ 15. 2. In reſpect of more general 4 and the 
nearer Deductions from them: For chat one Errour there 
may lead to Thouſands, which will Naturally and juſtly fol- 
low, if once a leading Falſhood be admitted. 


3. As to Practical Points, fince they are commonly of 
greater Conſequence, than mere Speculations. 

4. In fixing the End or Point and Scope at which we 
would aim in any Undertaking ; foraſmuch as that is to di- 
dect our Choice and Uſe of Means. 


516. 5. In 
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$ 16. 5. In our firſt ſerring out into the World, or upon 
any particular Affair: For every one knows that he is like to 
go far wide of his Journey's End, who ſets out wrong at firſt; 
and in Proportion, every miſtake is of ſo much worſe Conſe- 
quence, as it dos more affect what we are finally deſign. 


ing. 

6. In relation to Moral Action; ſince we are there un- 
der an Obligation of Duty, and liable to Puniſhment in 
Caſe of ſuch Miſtake as might be avoided by due Care, and 
the uſe of ſuch Means as are within reach. 

$ 17. 7. And finally, the Importance of an Errour is ſo 
much more Conſiderable, as its Influence would be greater 
and more extenſive; reaching to many Points, Perſons, Fa- 
milies, or to a whole Country, &c. bur eſpecially where 
it extends not only to the Intereſts of the preſent Time, bu 
of future Ages, and above all where it is like to have an 
Influence upon our everlaſting Concernments. | 

Now according as there is greater Danger of our miſtak- 
ing ; and at the ſame time a greater Miſchief in it; we are 
to employ a N are for the avoiding of it, and 
. the Rules and Helps, which may ſerve to that Pur- 
pale, are to be ſo much che more attended to. 


ä a... A. 
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The Third Part. 


. -L 


$ r. HE Method laid down in the Introduction 
| brings us now to ſuch farther ways of uſfi 
ont Rena as are ſomewhat more Special, 
come nearer to common Service: And here, 

I. That we may rightly eſt imase Proof, and aſſent accordingly, 
ſo far as the Proof will warrant, and Fuſtifie, 

Proof being relative to what is prov'd, muſt be eſtimated 
chiefly from its being really fitted, and duly apply d to 
make out the Point to which it is offer d: 7. e. to Convince 
or Confirm the Mind, that this is truly affirm'd or deny d of 
that; as that it is here day, or that day 1s here preſent, becauſe 
the Sun is above the Horizon of this Place. 

$ 2. There is juſt Occaſion for Proof, when, after the 
Terms of a Propoſition are well underſtood, according as 
they are therein defign'd, ir do's not yet appear, whether 
that more ſimple Theme which is conſider'd under ſuch a 
Character, as the Subject, may or may not be conſider d alſo 
under that farther Character, which the Predicate imports; 
as, whether the Sun (by which is here deſign d the Being fo 
calld) may be farther conſider d, as a Fiery Body, or as 
Warry : As to the latter, it would be found, that the Sm 1 
not a Watry Body : But as to the Former, that the Sum is 4 


Fiery Body; and of this Point, Proof may be given by ſome 


farther Character belonging to one of the Terms, but not to 
the other, to ſhew that the Sun 1 not Watry; and by one be- 
longing to both, to ſhew that the Sun * a Fiery Body: E. g. 
the Sun do's not moiſten things, as Watry Bodies do; but 
heats them, as Fiery Bodies are wont to do. 
8 3. That the Occaſion and Ule there is for Argument, 
and alſo the Way of Arguing may better appear, they may 
be illuſtrared from rhe — Figures G, H, I, which are de- 
hgned to repreſent ſo many Solid Bodies exactly alike, hav- 
ing each of them Six like Sides, (mark'd with the Lertcrs 
„ % e, d, e, f, ) bur ſomewhar diſſerently placed to our View, 
PTE mos | 3 | lo 


1 
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ſo that in G, the Sides a, b, are more fully and clearly to be 
ſeen, and c more imperfectly and darkly; in H, 6 & c, are 
more fairly preſented, and 4 more obſcurely ; in c and 4 
are offer d more directly to che Sight, and b more obliquely. 


$ 4. Here it do's not 
ſo fully appear, whether 
the Body G, which is plainly 
Speck d (viz. on the Side 44 
be alſo Shaded with croſs 
Lines (v3z. on the Side cc); 
tho we are ſuppoſed well 
to underſtand the Notion 
of a Speched Body, under 
which we conſider G, as 
the Subject whereof we 
ſpeak; and likewiſe the 
farther Notion of being 
ſhaded with croſs Lines, 
Reb is attributed to that 


| ropoſe it as matter of En- 
quity, whether it be ſo or not: But whereas there is ſome 
Reaſon ro ſuppoſe it ſo, upon the glance we have of the Side 
oc, therefore let an Attempt be made to prove this Point, 
that Ihe Body G which s plainly (im ſome Refpect) ſpecked x 
alſo (in ſome other Reſpect) ſhaded with croſs.Lines : or ac- 
cording to the Terms us d in Heraldry, which may be ſome- 
what more commodious for our. preſent Occaſion, G which x 
OR (i. e. guilt with Gold) 4 ao. SABLE, 1. e. Black. 
8 5. Now looking upon G, we may obſerve, that it has 
2 blank or white Side b, which from Heraldry may be call d 
ARGENT (or Silver) adjoining to the Speck d one aa, which 
we have term d OR; and looking farther we may obſerve, 
in the Figure H, chat the ſame Argent - ſide bb is alſo adjoin- 
ing to the Sable - ſide cc: whereupon we may thus argue, 
The Body G which is ARGENT (in bb) is alſo SABLE 
fin cc); as plainly appears in the Poſition of it at H; 
But the Body which is OR (in 22) is the fame ARGENT 
_ | 2 8 
Therefore G, which is OR, is alſo SABLE. Q. E. P. 
| | . (i. e. quad 


ad 
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i; e: quad erat probandum, Which was to be prov d): And 
5 — here given reſts upon that Principle, Things, whieh 
agree to the ſame, do alſo agree among themſelves; but it is a 
little more nicely and fully deliverd in the Poſition (Ag), 
pag. 104, thus, Things do /o far agree rogether, as they ſeve- 
rally agree to the ſelt-ſame Thing, or ro divers in the Re- 
ſpect wherein theſe agree. In the Caſe before ns, we have 
the ſelf-ſame Argent-tided Body, or however we have two 
ſuch Bodies exactly agreeing as to all cheir Sides: And 
whereas theſe, which ſo agree, or indeed the ſame Argent 
Body has OR on one fide and SABLE on the other adjoining 
to it upon the ſame Body, it therefore muſt needs be, that 
the Body, which is in one reſpect OR, muſt in another be 
alſo SABLE, which was the Point to be prov'd. 
$ 6. Thar which was brought for Proof, (viz. the Argent- 
fide ro ſhew the Agreement of the OR & SABLE to the fame 
Body, fince each of theſe do plainly agree to that ſame Body, 
tw which the Argent belongs) may ity enough be call'd, as 
the Argumerſt generally ts in Logic, the Middſe Term, as ly 
ing bet wixt the two other Terms, which therefore may be 
named, the Extremes: And on ſome Accounts it were (I 
think) beſt placed in the middle betwixt them, chus, 
The Body G, which is OR, is likewiſe _— 
Bur the fame ARGENT-Body is alſo SABLE : 
Therefore the Body 6, which is OR, is alſo SABLE, 
anal: r ba. QE. F. 
As to this unuſual way of placing the Propoſitions I. ſuall af - 
terwards offer ſomewhat farther: In the mean while it may 
be of Uſe ro remark fome other Points from the Inſtance now 
before us. And particularly, Fw 
$ 7. Thar the differing Conſiderations, under which che 
Body & is or might be taken, can t be rightly -pronounced-gne 
of another; for we cannot truly ſay, that OR is ARGENT, 
or that che Argent- Side is the Sable-tide of the Body G: bur 
we may ere well fay, that the Body poſited as at G is 
not (formally) the fame thing, as in the Poſition at H; tho 
it be the ſelt-ſame Body, only — pofired to the Eye; 
or briefly that G is not formally H, and it may be thus made 
our, | 


What is conſider'd, as differing in any reſpect is not (for- 
mally) rhe ſame; Rinn Wes 

The Body at G is confider'd, as differing in ſome Reſpect 
from that at H: | 

Therefore the Body at G is no: (form: lly) the ſame as 
at Il, Now 
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Wow the firſt oſition is of it ſelf e Evident, and and 
the next may — prov d, 
The Body which is conſider d, as ſewing i it alf in a dit 
fering manner from that at 'B, is is config d. as "ring 
ſrom it in ſome reſpect ; 


But the Body ar G is conſider d, as being it felf ing 
differing manner from that at fr: 

Therefore the Body at G is confider'd as e in fore 
reſpect from that at H. 6 


And Conſe quent, 
The Body at G is not (formally) the ſame as at Hf. 9, E.). 


$ 3. To carry the Inſtance before us yer farther, let it 
now be ſuppos'd, that G and I are two diſtinct Bodies, and 
ſo fix d in differing places, that we cannot immediately com- 
pare them together, but have the moveable Body 7, "hich 
we way compare with each of them: We may then prove 
them to be juſt alike, thus, N } #0 &; 


Bodies that are ſeverally juſt like the fame Body are 
juſt like each other; 
But & & H are Bodies, which ace n Juſt like the 


ſame Body: 
Therefore Gand H are juſt like each other. 


Now that G and Ee Game juſt like the fame Body ap 
pears thus, 


The Body I is the ſame Body wich it ſelf pot (th p. 100); 
But G and H are ſeverally jf like the Body 7: 
. Therefore G and H are ſeverally juſt like, the ſame Body. 


That and H are re indeed ſoverally juſt like ths ey I, may 

thus appear, 

If G and H have each of their Parts Bk thoſe of I, and 
72 put c. 5 1. as in 5 ; then they are ſeverally juſt 


80 G 4517 fave each of their Parts Uke thoſe of 7, and 


ſo put together as in I 
Therefore G and H are ſeverally juſt like the Body J. 


The Conſequence reſts upon the Self. Evident Poirion 
(Ac) pag, 104. | 


| And 


nd 


— Sa — — 
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And that G and H have each of their Parts likerhoſe of I, and 


put together as in I, muſt be made to appear by a parti- 
5 ts Survey, and Comparing of them. : 


& 9. Only once more, Suppoſe we would prove chat ſome 
one or other of the Bodys, G, H, I, has a Side that is VERT 
(i e. in Heraldry Green), which is not yet Evident by what 
appears of them; but we are credibly told, or do well re- 
member, that every one of them has an AZURE (or blew) 
Side, and tharone of rhe Azure Sides joins another, which is 
GVLES (1. e. Red), and that this is adjoining upon a Side 
which is VERT : We may then Argue thus, 


All the Bodys, G, H, I, have one Side AZURE(asddinT); 
But one or other of the AZURE ſided Bodys has alſo a 

ide that is VERT (as ff): Os 
Therefore one or other of the Bodys G, H, I, has a Side 
that is VERT. BO 


And the Argument is Concluſive, tho? ir be not agreeable to 
the Rules allow'd of in the Schools: If now it be doubted, 
whether any of the AZURE lided Bodies amongſt G, H, I, 
be alſo VERT, ir may be thus made out, 


One or other of the AZURE-fided-Bodies G, H. I, has 

alſo a Side ad joining that is GULES (as ee); 

But that which has a Side GO LES, has likewiſe one ad- 
joining to it, that is VERT: 

Therefore one or other of the AZ URE-Sided-Bodies has 
alſo a Side that is VERT. 1 


| And Conſequently, | 
One or other of the Bodies G, H, I, has a Side that is 
VERT. 2. E. P. f ; 


And this Argument, as well as the former, is concluſive, tho”. 
it be not agygeable to the Meaſures commonly preſcrib'd in 
ogic. 


10. Now Proof is to Evince the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement, either of two Enunciations by the means of a third, 
or of two ſingle Terms, whether ir be by another Enuncĩati- 
on, or by a third Term, fitted and rightly appli d to tha 
Purpoſe. And. | 
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I, As to the former way of Proof, it ought to be by a; 
Enunciation fairly and plainly imply d, and in a ſort offer. 
ing it ſelf in the Connexion ar Dis junction of the two Enunc;. 
ations, which is to be clear'd by it: Ir ſhould nor therefore 
lie far our of Sight, nor ſhould there need a ſecond Enforce. 
ment: Bur, | | 

5 11. The Proof of the Connexion or Disjunction, oughr 
to be diſpatch d at once, as if I were'to prove, that if the din 
be riſen, or where the Sun # ſen, it is Day. Tis here fairly 
imply'd, as the Baſis of the Conſequence or Connexion, that 
the Sun's being riſen makes Day; and jf this be true, there 
can remain no reaſonable Doubt, but that in Caſe the Sun 
be riſen, or where it is riſen, it muſt be Day; ſo that the on. 
ly remaining Queſtion is concerning the aſſum d Enunciation, 
whether the riſen Sun makes Day or no; and not at all about 
the Conſequence from that to its being thereupon Day. 

S 12. It may be obſerv'd, that in proving the Connexion 
or Disjunction of Enunciations, we 40 not uſually mention 
the double Hypotherical Propoſition, which yet is under- 
ſtood ; as here, If the riſen Sun makes Day, then in Caſe the 
Sun be riſen it is day; fince the Conſequence brought for 
Proof, is or ought to be ſo firm and evident, as that it cannot 
mary deny'd ; but that it it be, a Reaſon may well be de- 
manded, upon which the Diſpute may farther proceed by 
ſhewing hat Reaſon ro-be either a Falſhood init (elf, or not to 
the preſent Purpoſe, if true. | 

$ 13. Bur tho the Hyporberical Propoſition be not com- 
monly expreſs d in ſuch aſkind of Proof, yet it is refer d to, and 
really deny d, when the Reſpondent denies the Conſequent; as 
in this way of Arguing (Which is call'd an Enthymeme) the 
Riſen Sun makes Day; therefore if the Sun be riſen, or 
where he is riſen, it is Day, to deny the Conſequent were in 
effect ro ſay, that tho the riſen Sun makes day, yet tis not 
here day, tho the Sun be, or if he were, riſen here; which il 
any one ſhould be ſo abſur d as to ſay, the Ground of his do- 
ing it might juſtly be demanded, nor could any thing be here 
aſlign d, which would be both true and to the Purpoſe. 

14. Eerrtain it is, that the Connexion of Enunciations 
lies too open, where there is no ſuch Point imply'd and al- 
Ggnable, as will ſuſfice to confirm it at once, provided it be 
but true in ir ſelf: And in making tha our (which is call d 
the Antecedent of the Enthymeme) the ceaſoning may proceed 
without Intricacy and Perplexneſs, which mutt elſe be im 
volv'd and almoſt unintelligible, if the Conſequent, or a ſe- 


cond Conſequence were to beprov'd. f 
515. The 
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an $ 15. | he Proof of Enunciations Connected may be 
er- daly made by contracting both into one, which carries in it 
ci che Force of both; as, in the Inſtance given, to prove, that 
ore if the Sun be riſen it is day, we have faid, the Riſen Sun 
Ce- makes Day. The Inconſequence or DisjunCtion of Enunci- 
ations, may be likewiſe made out by an Enunciation, which 
ght contracts both into one, which is Negative; thus, tho' ir be 
Yun Light, it is not therefore Da): for any Light whatſoe ver does 
rly nor make Day : Bur, 6 
hat y 16. We muſt diſtinguiſh berwixt the Negation of a 
ere Conſequence, and the Conſequence of a Negation: That 
Jun this which is call'd an Ink-horn, is not therefore made of Horn, 
on· tight and true; but it would be very falſe to infer, that, if 
on, it be call d an Ink-horn, it is therefore not made of Horn. 
ut The Negation of a Conſequence is made by putting the 
Negative before the Illative Particle, but after ths ir would 
10n make a Negative Conſequent. 4 | | 
ion $ 17. Ibere may be a Conjunction or Disjunction of 
er- Negatives, or of thoſe which they call Infinite Enunciations: 
the Thus, tho' ſuch a one be not Wiſe, yet it does not therefore 
for follow, that he is not Rich; for thoſe, who are not Wiſe, may 
10t et be Rich: Bur if he be not Wiſe, it follows, that he is nor 
de- fit to give Advice; for they muſt be Wiſe who are fit to do 
by it, Thoſe Enunciations in which Infinire or Negarive Terms 
to are zffirm'd or deny d, may likewiſe be joined or disjoin d in 


the way of Inferring : Thus, he is come to ſuch, a Pitch in his 
Not- age, that he is therefore a Non-ſuch : Or he is not in his 
Nor- age, yer is not therefore a Non- ſue n. 

$ 18, The Proof of ſuch Connexion or Dis junction is 
ſometimes well made by a Propoſition ſhewing that the 
Terms of one Enunciation, have, or have not the like Ha- 
bitude or Reſpect to each other, as thoſe of the other Enun- 
ciation; E. Gr. If 2 give 4, 3 will give 6; for 6 is the 
double of 3, as 4 is of 2; but tho 2 give 4, 3 will not give 
$; for 9 is not only the double of 3 as 4 is of 2. 
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CHAP. H. 


$ 1. WHAT lies farther before us here, is to conſider how 
Proof may be Eſtimated in Relation, 

II, To the Agreement or Diſagreement of fingle Terms, 
which may be made out either in taking them both together 
or ſeverally. 

In the former way of proving, the Propoſition on which 
we ground is Conditional or Relative, made up of a New 
Enunciation, together with the entire Queſtion, or its Con- 
tradictory: And here the Enunciation brought for Proof, 
muſt be true, and its Connexion firm and good, to make the 
Argument ſo. EE 

§ 2. Thvs it may be prov'd, there are but a few true 
Friends : If a true Friend ſhould be ready, on fit Occafion, 
to die for his Friend, there are then bur a few true Friends; 
for there are but a few ſo diſpos'd ; or thus, chere are but 
few difpos'd.to die for their Friend; therefore, but a few true 
Friends; If every true Friend thould be ready, on fit Oc- 
caſion, to die for his Friend: or elſe (in the moſt formal 

way preſcrib d by Logicians, but ſeldom us d in Speaking or 
Writing) thus, 


If a true Friend be ready, on fit Occaſion, to die for his 
Friend, there are but few true Friends; 

But a true Friend ſhould be ready, on fit Occaſion, to die 
for his Friend : 

Ergo (therefore) There are but few true Friends. 


Or to ſave the Trouble of repeating, tis uſual in the'Schoo!s 
to ſay, in ſuch a Caſe, 


But the Antecedent, or the former is true: 
Ergo, ſo is the Conſequent, or the latter. 


5 3. In all the ways of Arguing out this Point, there is 
ſomewhar firſt ſuppos d, as connected with the Queſtion at 
Point to be prov d, and then aver'd, as what is Self-evident, 
or has beenprov'd, or at leaſt may be, 2d. that a true Friend 
ſhould be diſpos d to die for his Friend, and thereupon it is 
undeniably concluded, there are but few true Friends, pto- 
vided the thing aver'd be true, and its Connexion with the 
* The latter is here eaſily made our, by fat- 
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Connexion, viz. that there are but few e diſpoſed ; and 
therefore; if true Friends muſt be: fo diſpos d, there are but 
few of them. The former Remains to be otherwiſe. made 
our, viz. that a true Friend muſt be ſo diſpos . 

$ 4 The ſame Point might be prov'd by ſup ling its 
tontradictory and loading it with ſomewhar which is falſe, 
bur neceſſarily conſequent upon it: Thus, if there be many 
true Friends, there are many who are ready to die for, their 
Friend on fit Occaſion; but there are not many who are 
ſo: E. There are not many, or there are bur few true 
Friends. And thus, we ſee the Argument holds from the 
Contradiction of the Conſequent, or latter Part to the Con- 
tradiction of rhe Antecedent, or foregoing Part, as well az 
from the Averment or Aſſerting of the former to that of rh: 
latter. 3 4 3 OE 70504 $3103 „ 5 
5 5. And this may be farther ſeen in the following In- 


ſtances: | ; 
Where Envying and Strife #, there s Confuſion and every 
Evil Work; | 


Bur in many places there is Envying and Strife: 

E. In many places chere is uſion and every Exil 
Work. . ma 
Or we may thus Argue from the Relative Poſition, | 


But in Hearen there is not Confuſion and every Ei! 
Work: (nor indeed any) - 


E. In Heaven there is not Envying and Strife. 
an, ©; | ar fn To i 
If the Dead riſe not, then Chriſt dy'd in vain ; 
Bur Chriſt dy d not in vain; 
E The dead mall riſe. 
Farther, our Saviour hath ſad. | 
If I be lifted up, I will draw all Men to me; 
„„ or ne 3h hs 75 
E. He draws to him all Men, Gentiles as well as Jews. 
.$ 6. But the Argument will not hold from the Coa :ca- 
dition of the Antecedent to that: of the Conſequent, oc ff. 
the Ayerring of ch to the Averring of that ; unlels e do, or 
x leaſt might add a Term of Reſtriction to the Antecedeut, 
3 in that of the Apoſtle, If ye hve after the Fleſh, ye ſbil die, 
(or Periſh Eternall ), but' if ye, thro the Spiri: do mortifie t e 
1ecds of the Body, ye ſhall live (or be Eternally bleſſ. d; was e 
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it might be ſaid on both hands [only in Caſe] you do ſo or 
o, you ſhall fare ſo or ſo: Upon which it might be afſuu'd 
and concluded, 


But ye are not tending to Eternal Peath: 
E. Te live not after the Fleſh. 


Or on the contrary, 


But ye are tending to Eternal Death, 
E. Ye do live after the Fleſh. 


And as to the other part of the ſuppeſed Caſe, it might be 
argu d, 

But ye are in the way to Eternal Life: 

E. Le do thro' the Spirit mortiſie the deeds of the Body. 


Or on the Contrary. 
But ye are not in the way to Eternal Life: 
E. Ve do not thro the Spirit mortifie the deeds of the 


Body. | 


8 7. The Ground and Reaſon of this whole Matter lies 
thus: If the Antecedent be a Certain Cauſe or Effect, or Com 
comitant of the Conſequen: then in Caſe the fs: mer be, the 
latter muſt alſo be; or if thx be not, neither is h, and if 
the former were indeed an en) Cauſe, a nec {[ y Effect, or 
N opus Concomitant of the latter (fo that it might be tre 
faid | 2nly if ], or [oy where}, it is thus or thus, it muſt be 
uRewiſe fo or fo: or on the «ther hand [-»/y i7 }, or C 
where ] tis not thus or thus, neither muſt it be fo or ſo, : in 
fach Caſe, if the former be not, neither is the latter; and if 
the latter be fo, ſo muſt alſo the former. All this will wore 

plainly appear by the following Inſtance. 
$ 8. If 5 be a'ways follow'd by « in the fame Word, 
then in the ſame Word, where q is, there muſt alſo be 
u; and where no is expreſs'] or underſtood, reithe: 
muſt there be : and whereas it may be truely ſaid, 
where there is an * (expreſs d or underitood,, there is alio 

2 4: therefore it way be ſubſum'd, 
Bar in the Word Eine] there is 10; 2, tlierefore neither is 
chere ag; or thus, but in{QUEEN ]there is a, and ther- 


14 
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| 
. 
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+ 
{ 
fore here is alſo an : But it cannot be truly ſaid, 
where there is a Q thete is an c; therefore it can't be rightly 
| argu d at in [CUKE] there is 10 9 therefore n21ther 15 
there an u ot that in [Lurchels] there is an v, and e 

al.o 


t be 


alſo a 7; fince tis not Q alone, which is follow'd, or accom- 
pany'd with U. 8 U 

$ 9. In this ſort of Proof, there ſhould be due Care taken, 
that the Conſequence or Connexion lie not too open; but 
that if it be not Self- evident, it may at leaſt be made good 
at once, without procceding to prove that farther Conſe- 
guence, by which the firſt Conſequence, or Connexion is 
made our, as may ſufficiently appear by what has been ſaid: 
And upon the whole, 2 

$ 10. An Hypothetical or Relative way of Arguing (which 
may becall'd Con unctive, as it takes the Terms of the Queſti- 
on both together) is not ordinarily to be choſen, but rather 
that, which they call Caregorical, which is more Abſolute 
and Direct; but this is not under preſent Conſideration: As 
to what we are now upon; it may be obſerv'd, that Relative 
and Conditional Arguments are much of rhe ſame Nature; 
they may be often readily turn d, either of them into the 
(ther; and tho' they begin ſomewhar differently, yet they 
boch proceed alike. . 

$ 11. What has been here obſery'd, may be plainly ſeen 
in the following Inſtances. 


Becauſe I live (ſays our Saviour ” ze ſhall live a'ſo; 
Or, If live, ye ſhall live alſo; eo fee fre 
Bur I live :, Therefore ye ſhall alſo live. 
Apain, | 
nere 1 am, there ſhall alſo my Servant le; 
Or, TfI be in Heaven, ſo ſhall my Servant alſo be; 
But I ſhall be in the Heavenly State of Happineſs and 


Glory : , 1:50 TAY 
E. My Servant ſhall be in the like State with me. 


Onthe other hand, | | 
If upon my not going away the Comforter will not come; 


but that, if depart, T ſhall ſend him unto you; 

It is then expedient for you, that I go away: 

Or, Where the Caſes is ſuch, that upon my not going 
away, the Comforter will not come; but that upon 
my deparring, I ſhall ſend him unto you; it muſt 
there (or ber Caſe} be expedient for you, chat I 
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And from cither of theſe Ways of delivering the Propotition 
the Aſſumption and Concluſion will ve borh as follows, 


/ 


- Bop upon my not going away, the Comforter will nc: 
come; whereas upon my Departure Iwill ſend him 

unto you: 

E. It is expedient for you, that 1 80 away. Q. E. P. 


5 12. A Conditional or Relative way of reaſoning may 
de reduc'd to that which is more Abſolute; where the Con- 
Aitional, or Relative Enunciation conſiſts but of two or of 
three iſtic Terms; both or one of them being Pn 
to make up four. Thus inſtead of (ſaying, . 


If U always follow Q, then TU may well be onderfia 
in 23 


But the former is true; And therefore ſo is the latter. 
The ſame Point may be thus argu d, 


A Letter, which always follows another, n well be 
/ 


underſtood: in that other; 
Bur the Letter VU always follows the Letter Q; 
E. The Letter U may well be underſtood in % 


And inſtead of ſaying, SOIT 


As Abraham was juſtif, d, ſo we muſt be juli * 


But Abrahcm was justify a by Faith (Rom. IV.); yer not 
altogether without Works, (Jam. II. 2, 22, 23; 


E. We are to be juſtify'd by *airh, and yct not altc e 
ter wicbout W orks? “ | | , 


E maybe ſaid, 


Abraham, ad we, are to be ju aftify d in the fume way; 
Abraham was juſtify d by Faith, yer not alrogerhe: 
8 ee be jau by 
e are allo ro be juſtify d by Se, ret os a 
* without Works. 
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to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement: And yet 
may be perhaps apply d one after the other in two diſti 
Arguments, as may be ſhewn in our Procedure upon the pre- 
ſent General Head. And in ſome Caſes at leaſt, 

$ 14. There may be a way of comprizing the two Terms 
of the New Enunciation in one that is complicated, as in 
che forementioned Inſtance it might be ſaid, 


Thar which infer'd the Comforters not coming, was not 
expedient for our Lord's Diſciples ; 

But his nor going away infer'd the Comforters not com- 
ing to them: 

E. Our Lord's not going, was not expedient for his 
Diſciples. 


On the other hand, 


Thar which infer d the Comforter's being ſent was expe- 
dient for our Lord's Diſciples ; 4 
But * Departure infer'd the Comforter's being ſent un- 

to them; 
E. His Departure was expedient for our Lord's Diſciples. 


_ o 
—— * 


CH AP. III. 


d1 REfdes the more Simple Conditional or Relative way 

of Arguing, there may be in this Kind, what is 

more Compounded, where the Propofition is either ſuch as we 
may call Collective, or Diſtributive, And, | 

1, When it is Collect ive, tis uſually rerm'd an Indufion} 

and gathers in all the Sorts, or Parts, or Caſes, that it may 
ich is firſt ſup- 
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other Supplemental ſe, as E. gr. 
[and ＋ no Inſtance 


i c formaly as they are. 

concluding Force of ſuch Argocorns es in this ovidens Pris 

ciple, chat whar can be. /o affirm'd o denied of each, may be 
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$ 3. Thus it holds, that, | 


Geneſis, Exedus, Leviticus, and the other Parts of ow 
Bible are of Divine Original: . So is the Whole. 


And again, 


Scholars, Traders, and Soldiers, are Mortal; nor can 


any fort of Men, or any one Man be produc d, that is 
not ſo: 


E. All Men are Mortal. 


But what agrees to the Sorts or Parte, 4 they are contradi- 
ſtinguiſh'd to the Kind er Whole cannot agree thereto: And 
therefore it will not hold gœod, that fince, 


The Head. Trunk, and 1 imbs are cach leſs than —— 
Therefore the whole is ſo. 


becauſe that was ſaid of them as Parts formally conſider'd; 


but ir might be laid, 


The Head, Trunk, and Limbs are made up of ſeparn- 
ble Particles: 


Therefore the whole Body is made up of ſach Particles. 


$ 4. Ir is to be obſerv'd, chat Inductions are commonly 
deliver d, as in the mentioned In{tances, in the Form of an 
Enehymeme, or Argument, wherein one Enunciation is to be 
underſtood as reſerv'd (% »» $4) in the Mind of him that 
offers it, and eabily ſupply'd by others: In the prelenr Caſe 


the Propoſiri ition wanting to make the Argument entire and 
explicite 1 is of this Nature, 


If (or where) each ſeveral Part or every Sort or Cafe 13 
ſo or ſo, the Whole muſt likewiſe be ſo or fo. 


As in the following Example, 


II not only Perſonal but Real Securities, not only when 
we have to do with Men that are Unable or Diſhoneſt, 
but with ſuch as are both Able and Honeſt, he liable to 
. then all Securities are liable to ſome 

Za 
Bur Perſonal and Rea} Securities. from Men, who are 
both Able and Honeſt, as well as from thofe who: ate 
either Vnable or Diſhoneſt, zue liable to ome Hazard: 
E. Al. Seen are liable to fome Hazard. 
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2. When the Conditional or Relative Propoſition is 
Dijtributive, the Diſtribution muſt be proper and fill (as 
ach been ſhewn, Part II. Chap. 18. & 10.) and then the Ar- 
21menr proceeds, either by ſimple Averring, or elſe with a Rea- 
jon ſubjoin d to each Member of the Disjunction: And here, 

/1.) That which ſimply Avers, do's either aſſert the An- 
tecedent to infer the Conſequent; or reje& the Conſequent, 
that it may alſo reje& the Antecedent, either, or both of 
which may be Disjunctive: Here the ¶isjunction muſt be 
rightly made, and alſo the Antecedent or Conſequent rightly 
alerted, or rejected: 

$ 6. Thus it may be ſeen in the following Inſtance, 


if the Money paid were of the largeſt uſual Coin, Gold, 
or Silver, or both; it muſt be either Broad-pieces, or 
Guineas, or Crowns, or of two of the Scrts, or of all 
three. | 
But the former is true: E. ſo is the latter, _ 
Or, Bur the latter is falſe : E. The Former is ſo too, 


And whereas it may be truly ſaid, that only in ſuch Caſe the 
Money paid muſt be of ſuch Sorts ; we may zbereupon farther 
Argue thus, 


Bur the Money paid was nor of the largeſt uſual Coin, 
Gold or Silver, or both: 

E. It was not Broad- pieces, Guineas, or Crowns, or of 
two of che Sorts, or of all three. 


Or elſe thus, | 
But ir was in ſuch Pieces: E. So paid. 


$ 7. (2.) What is commonly call d a Oilemma, but may 
conſiſt of more Branches than two, ſubjoins a Reaſon, or En- 
torcement to the ſeveral Branches. Tis granted indeed, that 
a Dilemma, properly ſo call d, may ordinarily carry with ix 
clearer Evidence, fince a Disjunction of two Parts only, 
muſt make them more directly Oppoſite, and better to illu- 
ſtrate each other; but the Argument is no leſs firm, when- 
ever the Disjunction is right, and the Enforcement ſufficient 
o the Purpoſe in hanc. Wl 

$8..In-this-kind of Argument, when all the Parts and Caſes 
belonging to che preſent Matter are taken up, and each of 
them ſufficiently refuted or confirm d, the Coneluſion muſt be 
$000, in relation to the Whole: E. Gr. ; 
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Happineſs is not reaſonably to be expected inthis Life- 

For that here Things muſt go either altogether ill, q 
well, or with a Mixture of both: 

It Things go altogether d, we are plainly Wretched 
and Uneaſie; 

If alcogether well, we may reaſonably fear a Change fi; 

the Worſe; 

If there be a Mixture of both, our Satisfaction muſt he 
mix d, and allay d with its Contrary. 


And again, 


We ſhall be completely Happy in the Heavenly State: 
For either we ſhall there have no farther Deſires, or uc 
| ſhall have them: 

It nor, then we ſhall enjoy a continual, full, and preſent 
Satisfaction; ; | 
If we ſhall have farther Defires, we ſhall have withal the 
joyful Experience of finding them continually anſwer 
or outdone, together with the moſt aſſured proſpect d 

its being always (o. | 


$ 9. Thus we ſee this manner of Arguing, ſerves not only 
for a Negative, but an Affirmative Queſtion, for Confirm 
tion, as well as Confutation ; and there is always a Condi- 
tional or Relative Propofition underſtood, rho! it be very (el. 
dom, if ever, expreſs'd ; but it might be (aid in the Inſtance 
above, that if things muſt here go either altogether ill. 0 
well, or with a Mixture of both, we cannot reaſonably lock u 
be happy in this World: Whether we ſhall have farther De- 
tires in Heaven, or not have them, we ſhall either way be Happy 
there; as has appear d by the Reaſons added to the ſeveral 
Branches in both Examples. ks 
8 10. In the more Abſolute and Pofirive way of R 
ing, the Terms of the Queſtion are in ſome ſort alter d, the 
Queſtion not being taken juſt as ir ſtood before: And its 
Terms are placed either in the ſame Enunciation or in ſeve- 
ral: When the Terms of the Queſtion are ſome way alter d 
and yet pur in the ſame Enunciation, the ment is what 
they commonly call Oiijunctive, from its firſt Propoſition. 
$ 11. In the Disjunctive Propoſition, we affirm pohnve- 
ly and directly (not Conditionally or Relarively), yer not ary 
one thing determinately, but only one or other of the mem 
tioned Attributes of one or other of the mentioned Subject 
when both the Terms of the Queſtion are Disjunctive. 


8 12.10 
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'$ 12. In this kind of Argument the Predicate of the Que- 
tion, together with one or more aſſumed Terms are diſ- 
junctively affirm'd of the Subject, and then the newly aſ- 
umed Part is either deny d, to infer what was before af- 
firm ' d, or elſe affirm'd, to infer what was before den) d: Or, 
there may be one or more New Terms Disjunctively Ided 
to the Subject of the Queſtion ; and the Predicate deny d of 
thoſe newly aſſumed Subjects, in order to its being A firm d 
of the other; or elſe affirm'd of an aſſumed Subject. ++ 
der to irs being deny d of that, which before was the S i 
of the Queſtion. 

5 13- To make this way of Arguing hold, the Disjuncti- 
on muſt be right, i. e. Proper and Perfect; and what is af- 
firm d or deny d as to the part aſſum d muſt alſo be true: As 
in the Argument following, to ſhew that Man is compounded 
of a Soul and Body, 


Man is either only a Spirit, or a Body alone; or elſe 
Compounded of a Soul and Body, i 

But he is not only a —_ nor a Body alone : 

E. He is compounded of a Soul and Body. 


The Disjunction may be put upon the Subject thus, 


Either the Sun, or the Moon, or ſomething elſe is the 
created Fountain of Light. 
But neither the Moon, nor any thing diſtinct from the 
Sun and Moon is the Created Fountain of Light. 
E. The Sun is that Fountain of Light. 


$14. When both parts of che Propoſition are Disjunctive, the 
Concluſion muſt have either a Disjunctive Subject or Predicate; 


Either Silver or Gold is rhe heavieſt or lighteſt of Metals; 
But Silver is neither the Heavieſt nor the lighreſt : 
E. Gold is either the heavieſt or rhe lighteſt of Metals. 


And it may be carry'd on to what is dererminare, thus, 


But Gold is not the lighteſt of Metals: 
E. It is the heavieſt. | 


Or we may conclude the foregoiny Argument with a diſ- 
junctive Subjed. in this —— 6 . | 
But neither Silver nor Gold are the lighteſt of Metals: 
E. Either Silver or Gold is the heavieſt Metal. 
And to bring the Matter to a Point, 
Silver is not the heavieſt Metal: E. Gold is fo. 
ET Wnt i Srs.Ir 
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$ 15. Ir is ſufficient that the Subject or Predicate of the 
Queſtion make a part of the Disjunction in Senſe and Mean- 


ing, tho' it be not expreſs d therein; as here, 


Ir (i. e. the Time) is one of the Twelve Hours; 
But it is none of the Nine firſt: E. One of the Three laſt, 
Or, None of the Three laſt : E. One of the Nine firſt. 
Inſtcad of ſaying more explicitely, 


It is either one of the Nine firſt Hours, or of the three laſi; 
But it is None of, Cc. as before. 


The Predicate of the Queſtion, or Point to be Concluded, was 
to be found exprelly mention d only in the Concluſion of the 
foregoing Argument ; yet it was imply'd in the Propofiticn, 
when it was ſaid, 1! * one f the twelve Hours, for all th: 
4wcive comprize both the Nine firſt, and Threelaſt. 


— — LE * yo. Py 4 — 


CHAP. Iv. 


I-1. of HEN the Terms of the Queſtion are ſo far altcrd 

as to be ſeparated from each other, and placed in 

diſtinct Enunciations; there are either two Enunciations en 
ly, or mote chan two to inſer the, Concluſion. | 

Whenthcreare morethantwo:EngnciationstoinfgntheCon- 
cluſion, there is one or more intervening betwixt that, which 
has che Subject of the Queſtion ſubjected in it, and chat 

which has the (Predicate of the Queſtion for its Predicate; 
12 here the Predicate of the fategoing Enunciation is fil 
Fade the Subject of the following, till we come to. tlie Con- 
clan, wherein che laſt Predigate is attributed xa rhe firlt 
ubject. 

5 2. This way of Reaſoning is commonly call di a Sorites, 
as being a heap of Miche tar id rggether ; but 45 plainly 
appears) not without Order an "Cannexign ; and therefore 

it might rather be term'd, a Chain of Enunciations, where. 
in the following do (u.) take hold of che foregoing, and all 
together draw after them the Concluſion: Aid here every 
immediate Connexion ſhould be either Self- evident, acknow- 
ledg'd, or otherways conſitmd; and beſides this, every Pre- 
— muſt reſpect the Snbject reduplicatiyely, 4 it * 


| 


w + 


$13. And 
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3. And thus it is in that Inſtance, Rm. 8. 29, 30. Thoſc 
who are fore-known of God (as being ſo) were predeſtinated; 
Thele (as ſuch) are call'd ; Theſe again (as being fo) are ju- 
{ified ; And finally, theſe (as ſuch) are Gloriſied; and there- 
fore thoſe who are foreknown of God arc ſure to be Glorifi d 
by him. 

5 4. The Force of this kind of Argument lies in that eve- 
ry following Term is connected with the foregoing directly 
and according to its Nature, not Obliquely and by Accident; 
25 when they ſay, he that drinks well (meaning largely, and 
to Exceſs) Sleeps well (and even here is no certain or direct 
Connexion); he that Sleeps well, thinks no Evil; He that 
thinks no Evil is a good Man: E. He that Drinks well (as 
before) is a Good Man. | 

d 5- A Sorires (or Chain of Syllegiſms) is reſolvable 
imo a Train of common Categorical Syllogiſms, as in Rom. 
8. Thar the foreknown of God, are [ure to be glorify d is thus de- 
duced and Confirm'd. The juſtify'd are ſute ro be Glorify'd ; 
but the foreknown of God are juſtify'd : Ergo, The fore- 
known of God are ſure to be Glurify'd. Now tis 
taken as ſufficiently Evident, that che Auſtih'd are ſure 
to be Glo ih d: And that the ferelnomm of God are juſtih'd, is 
thus made our, the Cail'd are Juſtify'd; but the Foreknown 
of God are Call'd : E. Theſe are Juttify'd. That the Calla 
are Juſtify'd is here ſuppos d to need no Proof, or to have 
been prov'd, or to be granted: That the Forckizewn of God are 
cal'd, is thus evinc'd, the Predeſtinated are Call'd ; but the 
Foreknown of God are Predeſtinated: Therefore the Fore- 
known of God are alſo Call'd. Now 'tis here ſuppos'd, that 
neither of the two former Enunciations requires any Proof, 
and therefore, that the whole Argument is timith'd, and the 
Point firſt intended ſufficiently evinc'd, viz. that the Fore- 
known cf God are ſure to be Glorify'd, fince the Juſtify'd are ſure 
to be Glorify' d, the Call'd are certainly Juſtify'd, the Prede- 
ſtinated certainly Calld, and the Foreknown certainly Pre- 
deſtinated. 

y 6. When there are only two Ennunciations to infer the 
Qeeltion tis what may be calꝰd a Simple Categorical Sylogiſm, 
in which a new Term, brought for Proof, is placed with the 
Predicare of the Queſtion, or Major (becauſe commenly the 
larger) Term in the Major Propoſition, which is uſually firſt 
plac d, and ſuppos'd to be ſo always by the Rules commonly 
given; the fame New Term is alſo put together with the 
dudject of the Queſtion (or Minor Term) in the Minor Prop- 
e1tz0% οοf Aluumption. 
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8 7. The Middle Term is as a kind of Meaſure, - which 
mult agree to one Term of the Queſtion ar leaſt, and bein 
apply'd to the other Serves to thew the Agreement or Diſa. 

ement of the Subject and Predicate; which do in ſuch 
ort and ſo far Agree with each other, more or leſs, and alſo 
more or leſs certainly, according as they do both Agree with 
the Middle Term; or elſe they diſagree one of them from the 
other, according as one of them is diſagreeing from the mig: 
dle Term, in ſuch reſpect wherein the other is agreeing 
thereto. | 2 
5 8. And as this new aſſumed Term 1s ſubjected or pre. 
dicated, the Syllogiſm is ſaid to be in this or that Figure ac. 
cording to the Memorative Verſe. | 


Subjice, pre; bis pre; bis ſub; pre, ſub dato quatte. 
Which may be thus rendred in a fort of Engliſh Hexameter, 


Subject, pre; twice pre; twice ſub; pre, ſub to the fourth 
give. 


The Meaning is, that the middle or aſſumed Term ſhould he 
made the Subject of the Major Propoſition, and Predicate of 
the Minor in the firſt Figure ; that it be Predicared in both 
for the ſecond 1 twice ſubjected in the third; and 
cared then ſubjected for the fourth. 

This laſt concludes as well as the reſt, tho ordinarily that 
manner of placing the middle Term, be not ſo well ſuited to 
the common way of Speech, and rherefore appears unnatu- 
ral, and is uſually ſaid to be indirect, whenas ſome ſort of 
Matter will as little bear to be pur into ſome other of the F- 
gures, ſo as to appear Natural and Direct. : | 

S$ 9. We are A. tho' inſenſibly led by the Mat- 
ter of the Queſtion, and Uſage of Speech to form our Argu- 
ment, in this or that Figure, into which it falls more readily, 
and it might ſeem that the firſt Figure, if we alter the place- 
ing of the Premiſes, putting the Minor - Propoſition fir 
would be more eaſie and ready than the ways of placing now 
vs d inthe Schools: Thus the Subject of the Queſtion would 
lead, and the Predicate follow after, as they do in the Queſti- 
on it ſelf, and the Middle Term would be repeated in the 
Middle Place betwixt them: As in the Inſtance here giv's, 


Some Troubles do us Good; 
What do's us Good is Good: 
E. Some Troubles are Good, 


Q 5 10 This 
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$ 10, This way of . made u y of the firſt 
Figure, and partly of the fourth, the Middle Term [doing 
0 Bod! being ſo Subjected and Predicated, in reference to 
the Terms of the Queſtion, as is requir d by the firſt Figure; 
and yet firſt Predicated, and afterward Subjected, as the 
burth might ſeem to direct. The only Faulr, which I have 
obſerv'd in this way of placing the Premiſes (i. e. thoſe 
Enunciations from which the Conclufion is drawn, and 
which are wont ro be pur before it) is, that The 2 
which is the Foundation of the Argument, is made to follow 
the other. 

$ 11, In the Inſtance before given, LH bat do's us Good is 
Gord ], is indeed the Principle or Poſition from or upon which 
we Argue, and therefore might ſeem to Challenge the firſt 
place in the Argumenr, and yet in common Diſcourſe 
Writing, it is generally placed laſt by way of Reaſon; 
thus, Some Troubles are Good; for that n ſo, which do's us Good = 
Or thus, Some Troubles are Good; for they do us Good, In the 
former, the Minor Propoſition is Underſtood, in the latter 
the Major: Nor, are both the Premiſes wont to be ex- 
preſs d, either in Diſcourſe, or Writing; fince the Mind is 
beſt pleas'd ro have ſomewhar imply'd, and left to it to ſup- 
ply, and that the feweſt Words are beſt, fo they do but ſuf- 
ficiently convey the Senſe. 

$ 12. In Argumentative Diſcourſes, where any Propoſi- 
tion appears very Queſtionable, it may be oftentimes conve- 
nient immediately to ſubjoin its Confirmation by way of 
Reaſon in the Procedure of our Diſcourſe : This Method of 
Reaſoning ſome call an Epichirema, as giving a Proof cut of 
hand, and by the way, as in the following Argument, 


That which is not abſolutely Good, is not to be abſolute- 
- \ noone, for we ſhould nor ſo deſire what may do us 
Hurt: 
Bur outward Proſperity is not abſolutely Good; for it 
may do us Hurt, as in making us Proud, Secure, c: 
E. Outward Proſperity is not to be abſulutely deſit'd. 


$ 13. But if we ſhould tranſpoſe the Premiſes putting the 
Minor Propoſition firſt ; the Technical Words invented to ex- 
preſs the Quantity and Quality of the three Enunciations in 
a Syllogiſm, muſt alſo have their two firſt Syllables tranſpos d, 
unleſs they ſtould happen to have the ſame Vowel, as in 
Barbara, Da, apti, and Barbari, the Deſign of which, roge- 
ther with the reft, will be ſhewn, when we come to {peak ct 
the M:ods, or Modes and Ways of Argui: g, which wil hoid 
15 the feveral Figuies. > 14.5 
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5 14. Bur the long fixed Cuſtom of the Schools wil 
ſcarce admit a New Manner of placing the Premiſes, unleſs jr 
could inſenſibly flide in; I ſhall therefore content my (lf 
with that which has ſo long obtain'd ; and takiog the Memo. 
rative Terms of Art as I find them, ſhall ſhew the Groung; 
upon which they ſtand, alſo what other Modes might be in 
ſome Cafes ar leaſt Concluſive, and what may ſerve inſtead ot 


them all. 


CHAT. V. 


$ 1. I VERY of the Three Enunciations in a Syllogiſm of 
wharſoever Figure muſt be cither Affirmative cr 
Negative, and they are accounted Particular, or Unixerſa, 
according as the Subject in them is taken Particularly or Um- 
verſally; to this laſt the Total or Singular, and what is pio- 
perly Indefinite muſt be reckon d, as being of a like Nature 
with it, ard to be directed by the ſame Rules and Meaſures : 
As to an Enunciation, which is undetermin'd only in Expreſ- 
ſion, it muſt be accounted according to its true Intend- 
ment, either Univ erſal or Particular, as was ſhewn, Part Il. 
Chap. 17. S 10. APA 
S 2. The Predicate of each Enunciation, is always ſup- 
pos'd to be Univerſal taken, if deny'd; and Particularly, when 
affirm”.! ; fo that in this latter Caſe, ir ought to have a Not 
of Un verſality added, if it be Univerſally deſign'd, as it 
may be in attributing a Property, and miſt be in giving a juſt 
Definition, or a riꝑlt Deſcription, tor theſe ought to be made 
Univerſal when the Propoſition is Converted, and ſuch Pre- 
dicate put in che place f the Subject. 
§ 3. Now where che affirmed Predicate is thus Univer- 
ſally taken, the Argument will certainly admit of being 
otherways form d, then according to the uſual allowed A, 
or Modes, which are expreſs d for brevity, and for the fake of 
Memory by certain Artificial Words, wherein the Veel of 
each Syllable ſhews whether the Enunciation, to which it re- 
lares (as being in the uſual placing it, 2d, or 3d,) is to be 
in the Figure to which that Mode belongs) Affirmative or 
Negative, Univerſal or Particular, undecitanding them ac- 
cording ro the Memorative Rule, thus, 


Aer it 


„ a. * 


. — 


will Arit a, mgat e; verum goneraliter ambe : 
1 It _ Afſerit i, negat 0; ſed particulariter ambbo. 
L. Which may be thus given in Engl ſb, 

nds A do's affirm, and E deny; 

in Both Univerſally: 

1 of I do's affirm, and O deny; 


In Part, Uncertainly. 


$ 4. The allowed Modes of the firſt Figure (wherein the 
Middle Term, is ſubjected to the Predicate of rhe Queſtion, 
and predicated of its Subject) may be remember d by the 
Technical Words in che following Verſe, 


BARBARA, CELARENT, DARII, E ERTO, to 
ol Sub, and Pre: 


al, Thoſe of the ſecond ( WERE ah Middle Term i 18 Predi- 
. Led of boch the Terms of the Queſtios) by a Me ſort of 
To Words 1 in this, 


ne CESARE, CAMESTRES, FESTINO, ARC, 


* to twice Þre : 


d. Thoſe of the Third (wherein che Middle Term is ubjedted 
II. to both the Terms of the Queſtion); and alſo the Modes of 

the Fourth (in which the Middle Term is predicaret of the 
p- Predicare, and ſubjected to the Subject of the Queſtion) 
en way be more eaſily call d ro Mind by the Artificial _ in 
tt the three following Verſes, 


4 FEL4PTON, DISAMIS, DATIST, BoCaRDo, 
Nt FERISON, 
le Tale D4RAPTI, ro twice Sub : But to Pre, and 


ARB ARI. CALLENTES, DIBATIS, FESPAM®, 
FRESISOM. 


| 
: 9 5. In and by the Memorative Terms it may eßben 
f ut inthe ürſt Figure the Minor Propoſition is Affirmative, 
ff 


and the Major Ucuerfal : In the _ that one of rhe Pre- 
miles is Negative, and the „ niverſal : In the zu, 
* the Minor is Affirmative, and the Conchufion Particu- 
x: In the ach, that when che Major is Affirmative, che 
Minor is Univerſal 3 when the Minor is Affirmative, * 
Concluſion: j is Particular ; and thar che Major is Univer 
Candluſinn is, Negative. | 
8 $6. N * 
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$6. Now whereas it's commonly ſaid the Enunciations mui 
be ſo and ſo (as in the Technical Words before mention d), 
and that there canbe no more concluding Moods in ſuch re- 
ſpective Figures, it muſt be underſtood to be ſo upon the 
foreniention d Suppeſirions, as to the quantity of the Predi- 
care; for otherwiſe, where this is univerſally Affirm'd, there 


may be (E. Gr.) ſuch a Mode as IT ALI in the firſt F- 


gure ; thus, | 
L 82515 Trilaterum eſt /Equangulim ; 


TA. >Onne Triangulum eſt ( Omne) Trilaterum 
LI, .SE. Aliquad Triangulum oft Equanyulum, 


In Engliſh thus, 


I- ) Some Three-fided-Figure has Equal Angles ; 
TA- Chivers Triangle is every Three: ſided- Figure: 
LI, 3 Therefore ſome Triangle has Equal Angles. 


Other Modes might, no doubt, be inſtanc'd, which would 
conclude in ſuch or ſuch peculiar Matter; bur it is granted, 
that only thoſe firſt mention d will hold, at all Adventures, 
in whatſoe ver Matter. +2. 

$ 7. Ir may farther appear in the Technical Words be- 
fore, that in any Figure whatever, if the Premiſes be Part- 
cular or Negative, the Concluſion is alſo ſo, following what 
they commonly call rhe Weaker Part ; and alſo thar the Pre- 
miſes are not both of them Particular or Negative. 

S 8. The Foundations of all theſe Canons and Rules ( 
briefly compriz'd or ſecur d in the Memorative Words above) 
are ſuch as theſe, | 

1. That the Middle or New Term muft be rhe felf- ſame; 
and therefore muſt be once ar leaſt Univerſally taken: And 
ſo ir was in the New Mode [ITALI] when it was ſaid, eve- 
ry Fhree-ſided-Figure, tho it were Affirmatively ſaid, of 
Triangles; and had it been underſtood only ſome Three-lided- 
Figure in the Minor, as it was expreſs'd in the Major, it 
might then have meant two diſtint things, and ſo they 
might have been two diftering Meafures: And therefore, 

S 9. A Middle Term, if it be twice particularly taken, 
cannot aſcertain any thing about the Terms of the Queſtion, 
which are ſeverally Meaſur d by thoſe, perhaps, differing 
Meaſures:: Whenas if you take a Number of — and 
be able to ſay, that al of them agree (i. e. every, or any 
one of them agrees) to This, and ſome of them to That, it 
myſt chen be certain that the ſelf. ſame Meaſure agreed both 
to the one and to tbe other, and contequently chat chey were 
both alike in that Reſpect. | $ 10, 2. Ihe 


III. 
I” 
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Chap. 5. 
$ 10. 2. The Middle Term muſt agree to one Term of 
the Queſtion at leaſt, elſe tis not at all ro the Purpoſe, nor 
can ſhew either their Agreement or Diſagreement ; for tho it 
de the ſelf-ſame-Meaſure, yer if it agree not to either of the 
things Meaſur'd by it, they may be equal or unequal), 
like or unlike, for any thing which thence appears : And 
therefore one at leaſt of the Premiſes muſt always be Affir- 
marive. le: | 
$ 11. 3. To conclude an Agreement of the Terms, i. e. 
0 prove an Affirmative. Queſtion, or infer an Affirmative 
Conclußon, the ſame Middle Term muſt agree to both, fo 


that both the Premiſes muſt be Afirmarive, where the Con- 


clufion is ſo; And thy muſt be ſuch, when both of thoſe are 
ſuch. On the other hand, to infer a Negative Concluſion, 
the Middle Term muſt agree only to one Term of the Queſti- 
on, and therefore one of the Premiſes muſt be Negative, and 
always where one of them is ſo, the Concluſion muſt be ſo 
too; becauſe, that which agreed to one of the Terms did 
not agree to the other; and therefore, neither muſt they 
agtee in ſuch Reſpects. But from two Negative Premiſes, no- 
thing can be concluded any more, than from two Enun- 
ciations, wherein the Middle Term is twice particularly 
taken. 5 ny a ES 
$ 12. 4. The Medium, .or Middle Term, muſt Agree or 
Diſagree to the ſelf-ſame Terms, and thoſe reſpectively ſo 
underſtood in the Premiſes, as they are in rhe Queſtion or 
Concluſion : But they may be taken with a ditfering Quan- 
tity, fo it be not more largely than they were taken in the 
Premiſes ; for the leſs may certainly be concluded, where the 
lager might: i. e. we may ſafely Conclude that of ſome, 
which we might of al, provided they be taken on both hands 
Materia h, not Formally, as ſome, or as all; if Barbara in the 
rt Figure do conclude, ſo muſt Barbari in the ſame, tho? ir 
lafer not all, which might be infer d. — Ti 

$ 13. 5: A Predicate when deny d, is always to be un- 
derſtood Univerſally, and in its full Extent; for we do 
not indeed deny this of that, unleſs we deny every Kind and 
dort, as has been ſhewn, Part II. Chap. 17. 5. 3 
Jo thoſe Grounds of Categorical Argumentation, which 
tave been Specify d, it is commonly. added by Logicians, 
who take notice of the Quantity of the Predicate, as a ſafe 
Suppoſal, that, 
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282 An Hſſay for the Part Ill. 
$ 14. 6. A Predicate when Affirm'd is taken Particular- 
ly, and /o at the leaſt it always is, but may in ſome Caſes be 
underſtood {as it bath been ſhe wn) Univerſally. It is in like 
manner ſuppos d for the greater Security, that, 
§ 15. 7. One of the Premiſes muſt always be Univer- 


ſal; yer in ſome ſort of Matter, both may be Particular, ay 
appears by this Initance, 


Aliqued Nutritioum ct Pang ; 
Aliqus Pans eſt Durts : 
E. Aliquod Durum eſt Nutritivum. 


In Eng liſh thus, 


Somewhar Nouriſhing is Bread; 
Some Bread is Hard : 
Therefore ſomewhat Hard is Nouriſhing. 


And thus we might have a New Mode [FILIIJ of the yh 
Figure; and another which we might call [SEMILIS] of 
the 2d, only by inverting the Minor, thus, ſexe bard thong x 
Bread: But here it falls out, that in the preſent Mattet, 
the affirmed Predicate Br:ad in the Major is umverſally taken 
for any Bread whatever; and it muſt be on d. that, accor- 
ding to the more uſual way of Speaking, it ſhould rather have 
been faid, all Bread is Nouriſhing; yet it holds as truly, tho 
not fo Naturally the other way. - 

Ss +6. A Sy logiſm nuſt de right as to its Form, in what- 
ever Mode or Figure, tho not allow'd in the Schools; if we 
make but ſure to compare both the Terms of the Queſtion, 
with the ſelf ſame Middle Term; ſ½% joining them by Afﬀer- 
mation, 4 they both agree with it, or disjoining them by 
Negation. as one of them difagtees in that Reſpect, wherein 
the other agrees. | 7 
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CHAP. VI. 


d +. U/ E have ſeen the Grounds from which the leveral 
FE. foremention's Rules may be demonſtrated ; and 


upon which ſo many of the 64 poiſible Modes are rejected, 


as: either not concluding or not ſo regularly. That chere 
might otherwiſe be 64 in all, may eaſily thus appear 4 (im- 
porting an univerſal Affirmatiye Propoſition) might be fol 
ww'dy A, E, I, or O, importing ſuch or ſuch a Minor on 

wa: poſition 
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tion or Aſſumption: And again, E might be follow'd 
y 4, E, I, or 0; ſo likewiſe T and O: Now all theſe 
would amount ro 16 ſeveral Combinations in each Figure; 
and therefore to 4 times 16, or 64 in all: © 
$ 2. If we would alter the placing of the Premiſes, ſo as to 
put the Minor Propoſition before the Major, rhe Number of 
Modes{might be doubled and encreas'd'to 128: But even of 
the 64 above Specify'd the far greater part is rejected, ſome 
upon one, ſome upon others, of the forementioned Grounds; 
ſo that they are reduc'd to four in the firſt Figure, as many 
more in the ſecond, fix in the third, and five in the fourth ; 
amounting only ro 15 in all. The purſuing and demon- 
rating of theſe Mattets might be a good Exerciſe, and may 
be ſeen at large in Ars Coortand:;, 5 
$ 3. In that Treatiſe there is recommended one general 
Rule for diſcerning the Goodneſs of a Categorical Syllogiim, 
without having recourſe to the mentioned Terms of Arr, or 
the Logical Canons imply'd therein, viz. by obſerving whe- 
ther one of the Premiſes contain the Concluſion, and the other 
ſhew, that it do's ſo by applying it: 


God Commands us to Honour our Rulers ; 
But Queen Anne is our Ruler: 


E. God Commands us to Honour Her. 


Here the Major Propofition contains the Concluſion, as th: 
Minor ſhews by applying it to the Queen; for She being our 
Ruler, God Commands us to Honour Her in Particular, 
whilſt he charges us to Honour our Rulers in General. 

5 4. But we conceive it may be a Direction of ſomewhat 
clearer Import, or at leaſt of farther Uſe, that we ſhould fee 


to the Truth of rhe Premiſes (whether they be both expreſs d, 


or one of them imply d) and likewiſe obſerve wherher the 


Medium, ot that aſſumed Part, which is not in the Concluſi- 


on, be once ar leaſt extenſively taken, and really have that 
Identity or Diverſity, in reference to what is truly defign'd 
- the Concluſton, which by the Argument is pretended or 
uppos d. 8 
$5. Now in the forementioned Proof, that we ſhould 
Honour Queen Anne, it will be found, that both the Premi- 


{ are in themſelves true, and we may likewiſe obſerve, that 
Rilers t Ruler, which ate the Medium, being not ment- 


on'd in the Core luſion, are indeed identify d, asthe Argument 


wipoſes, with what is truly defign'd in the Corchiion: For 


it, all on Nulers in Getteral are identify d with' ſuch as 
God Commands in to Honour, or ate the ſame whom God Com- 
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mands us to Honour: And then our Ruler, or one of our 

Rulers in Particular, is identify d, or is the ſame with Queen 

Anne; ſo that upon the whole, for God to Command us to 

Honour all our Rulers, i. e. each of them, is indeed the {ame 

thing, in other Words, as to Command us to Honour Queen 

1 Anne, who is, atleaſt one of them: And to ſay, we ſped 

14 not depend upen what. 1s uncertain, is in ſome Sort the ſame 

| thing as to lay, we ſpould not depend upon Ancient Oral Tradi- 

Eon ; ſince it # uncertain, PT 
Wi} - & 6. Upon this way of Identification it appears, that an 

114 Argument muſt be good (whatever be the Matter or Manner 
of it otherways) where the Term or Terms, which are not in 
the Queſtion, are or may be truh and firly Subſtituted inſtead 
of the Principal Subject, or Predicate, or both, which are in 
the Queſtion Iv l TAI | 
. $ 7. In order to the right Application of this Rule, we 
muſt obſerve, that what is of the ſame Kind, and at leaſt once 
taken in its full Extent, or what is duly related to the Prin- 
cipal Terms of the Queſtion, with a juſt Corteſpondency 
likewiſe to the reſt, or to what is incidental in it, may be 
fitly ſubſtituted: As if diſcourſing of what is hard and brit- 
tle, and of its being melted; I ſhould ſay, Experiment ſhews, 
that what is ſo (i. e. ſomewhar that is ſo), may be melted, 
and that this appears by the inſtance of Glaſs, 

S $ 8., The Proof here is good: For it may be obſerv'd, 
(1.) That tho Experiment be mention d in the Queſtion, ye: 
that was not the Point treated of, but incidentally brought in 
( 2.) That [mewher, hard and brittle was. the Principal Subject. 
and a Capacity of being melted, the Principal Attribute 
(3) That Glaſs may be ir ſubſtituted inſtead of ſomething 

bard and brittle, as being ſomewhat of that Kind. 
8 9. And (4.) That Glaſs is alſo ruh ſubſtituted here ; 
ſor it can be truly ſaid of Glaſs, that it may be Melted, and 
{5:) Ir is hers rake once, at leaſt, Univerſally, for all Glas 
15 hard and brittle, and indeed may alſo be Melted : And 
Finally, (6.) That the Subſtitution is in a way of Correſpon- 
dency to Experiment, both in Point of Firneſs and Truth; 
for it appears, by Experiment, that Glaſs is hard and brittle, 
and alſo, that it can be melred, | | 
| I 10. A double Subſtitution may be us d as a Compen- 
Jus way of Arguing, which contracts two Categorical Sy. 
Jogiſms into one Enthymeme, or the Queſtion with its Con- 
fixmarion, thus it ma be laid, God Commands us to He- 
nour Queen Arne :,. For he Commands us to be ſubject to 
, the Higher, Powers (i. e. to each of them). Now one f 
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theſe Powers (included in the general Word) is fitly Subſti- 
tuted inſtead of Queen Anne (the Principal Subject in the 
Queſtion) as being of that Kind; and allo aur being Subject 
is fitly pur inftead of Honouring (the Principal Predicate), that 
being one way at leaſt of Honouring ; there is alſo arrve Con- 
nexion berwixt each of the ſubſtituted Terms, and the other 


Term of the Queſtion, ro which they are not fubſtirured ; 


and finally a Correſpondency to the incidental Propofition, 
in that our being Subject to the Higher Powers, as they are 
deſcrib'd, Rom. XIII. , 2, 3, Sc. is there commanded of 


s 11. Now this contracted Argument may be form'd 
into an Hypotherical Syllogiſm ; thus, if God Command us 
to be ſubject to ſuch Higher Powers, he Commands us to 
Honour Queen Anne ; bur he Commands us to be Subject ro 


- ſuch Higher Powers: E. He Commands us to Honour Queen 


Anne. | 

$ 12. The ſame contracted Argument may be drawn 
out into two Categorical Syllogiſms in this Manner, ſuch 
Higher Powers as thoſe deſcribed, Rom. 13. are by God's 


Command to be Honour d; But Queen Anne is ſuch: E. She 


is, by God's Command, to be Honour'd, And to Confirm 
the Major, thoſe we are by God's Command to be Subject to, 
are by his Command to be Honour'd ; But /uch Higher Pow- 
ers, we are, by God's Command, to be Subject to: There- 
fore ſach Higher Powers are, by God's Command, to be 
Honour'd. m 

s 13. Thus we fee how, at leaſt, ſome Hypothetieal 
Syllogiſms of four Terms, may yet be reduc'd to Categori- 
cal at twice, tho not at once, and of chis I ſhall here add 
one farther Inſtance, in the following Argument; The Sea 
does nor boil ; for the Fiſh in it are not boil d. Here is now a 
double Subſtitution upon the Ground of a fit Relation, viz. 
of the Fiſh in the Sea to it, and of being boil'd to boiling 
\ I 14 This Argument may be made Hypotheric 


* 
86 


But the Fiſh in it are not boĩi ddp. 
E. The Sea it ſelf do's not hoil. nal 4 


$ 15. The fame Argument may be drawn viit Into two 
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Whar boils, moſt boil chat, which  iniclcapable of be: 
ing boil'd by it; 

Busche Sea does not boi tit im it, „Mn would becapn 
ble of being boil'dby it: 

E. The Sea s not boil. 


To confirm che Minor, 


The Fiſhin the Sea world be rule of bling be td Ly 
it, if it boiTſd; 

Bur ehe Sea do's not boil the Fiſh init? 

E. It boils not that in it, which wou 4 ke capab e of be- 
ing boifd by it. | 
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& 1. FAO wh what has chien re ſpe cod the Manner of Ar 
now preceed to ſome general Remarks 
about the Sachen of Prof, as i — tather upon the 
Matter than the Form or Difpofition of the Argument, in 
which Regard i it has heen found very various, and yer equally 
8 tho” not equally clear, but certain it , that om 
Miſtakes do rally ariſe from miſtaken Pofirions, or a 
miſtaken App ication of ſuch as are right in themſelves, + 
$ 2. In ju therefore of Argument, our chief Buſ- 
neſs iq eo fee, that the Pobrion on which ir 3s'Grounded; be 
true in ĩt telt. 8 19 the pꝛeſem Purpoſe (i. e. to the 
Point molt immediately in hand); which may be in ſore 
fore eſtimated by what bas been ſaid about Identificar- 
n 

An Way to mine ot 2 ving re- 
aourſe co orber Logical Foxms and Rules. This duly ny) 
and apply d, might ſerve for the n of alleen - 
| r bur to give what farther help I can, it ma be of 
ſe, chat we ſhould briefly touch upon foe Principal Heads, 

1 of Sophiſtical, or of miſtaken Arguing. And. 
1. From iow, dr ambiguons Words or Phraſes: 


* 4 we paſs 2 , vation, or withour. 
Notice vent aye of ſuch Words or 
Phraſes to andther; as i Fe be houla — thus, the love of 


Money i the Rear of all Evil: Therefore it is not at all to be 
WB; for whatſoever Meuſure or * of deſire there may 


be, 
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be, it doth ſtill proceed from Lovetothe thing deſſi d: Now 
Love is here differently taken, for the Natural Affection, er- 
ther irregular or regular, inthe lattet place; when as it was 
intended of Inordinare Affection in the former. 

$ 4. 2. From a Proof, that goes beſide that which is the 
ery Point in Queſtion, and do's rightly conclude only as to 
omewhar relating therero, This Sdphiſm or Miſtake, is 
commonly call'd, in Logic, Rnoratio Blenchi, as miſſing, that 
which is the Pom on which the Queſtion turns; as if in ar- 
gung for the Overthrow of Popery, one ſnould go to diſ- 
prove the Doctrines of Tranſobſtantiation, Purgatory, &,, 
inſtead of ſhe wing chat rheve is no decifive Power in Matters 
purely Religious veſted by Chrift in any Man, or Number 
of Men, which if it were, muſt pre e an Humane In- 
jallibility, and might bid fair towards the warranting of 
berſecution (or what ſome will call only Proſecution) for 
Conſcience fake, "1:8 Ls be 

$ 5. Or Suppoſe, ro prove Diocefan Epifcopacy , it 
ſhonld be ſhewn, that there was anciemtly a Biſhop-over Pref- 
dyrers in the ſame Congregation ; ot where they had How- 
evet one Alrar; i. e. one place only within ſuch a Diftrict 
for Celebrating the Lord's Supper xogether, tho they might 
meet fotnetimes in 'feveral places for other parts of Divine 
Worſhip: Or ſuppoſe in arguing for or againſt the Baptizing 
of Adult Perſotts way; no Proof ſheet Be brought ro ſhew, 
ether that there were or were not Inſtances of Baptifm de- 
ny d or delay'd, till the Children ſheuld become Capable of 
making their own Profeſſton; and this, for chat very Rea- 
ſon: Whenbs this is the Point upon which the Matter turns 
to Soripttirul Inſtunces. Ty detect this Fallacy or avoid it, 
the very Point in QMeſtion ſhoult be carefullj eu, and 
lepmacely fiaredFom whar is not in eder 

$6. 3. From u Proof, which ſuppoſes the Matter in Dif- 
pate, as if iv were evidem, or had deen befbte provid. This 
they call Peith princip®, or begging the Queſfion. Thus 
many take it firſt for granted, AH Mould be of one way in 
um or that they cart othertriſe Live 8 Aa Conſult 
z ber that ever! Civil Affirs muſt endonbtedfy ſuffer 
nue hand of fuchs ſome different Setriments in Mat- 
ters of Religion” And thence would pretend, that eicher 


Amuſt be cd n ene way, er Al bit one ſort be exclud- 


ed from Publick' Airs.” Nor is ry thing more common 
then for forme te ſpea df Ore hattes incipfes, as fit to be 


maimam d nd ehe, prefirming ſlill theit own to be 
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another may think himſelf Orthodox; and that he is as caps. 
ble of proving it. 
5s 7. 4. From Cauſes ill aſſign d: Thus what truly 
ſprings from Self-confidence, as if we were our ſelves Infal- 
lible, and from a ſelfiſh perſecuting Spirit, which, together 
make up that of Popery, is commonly aſerib d to the diffe- 
rence of Sentiments in Religion, and brought as an Argy, 
ment, that they are not to be tolerated: Nor is any thing 
more common than to aſſign what is only an Occaſion, as the 
proper Cauſe of this or that. 
$ 8. 5. From partial and imperfect Views, or incom- 
plete Enumerations: When Men firſt preſume ſuch and 
ſuch Parts make up the Whole, or that the Matter muſt be ei- 
ther ſo or ſo; _ then conclude accordingly ; whenas there 
may be ſome part over-look'd, or ſome omitted Caſe, and 
the Truth may happen to lie there. 
$ 9. 6. From what is only accidental, and not ariſing 
from the Nature of the thing; Suppoſe, that the Paſſions 
are wholly to be Eradicated, as being Perturbations; 
whenas they are not abſolutely or neceffarily ſo ; but only 
when aw are not duly govern d. Thus ſome cry out again 
the other Sex, or againſt Wine, or Money; becauſe they prove 
| 2 "row they are not right in themſelves, or not reg- 
ed: N 
| s 10. 7. From what is well put together, to what is ill 
divided; or from what is well divided to what is ill put to 
ether: God indeed juſtifies the Ungodly: Our Lord made 
e Blind to See, &s ; but not whilſt they are or were ſuch: 
Unbelievers ſhall not ſee Life, but the Wrath of God abideth 
on them; yet it doth nor therefore hold, as to the Perſons, 
when once 17. are no longer Unbelievers. 
S8 11. 8. From a limited Senſe, to what is larger or ab- 
folute : As if we ſhould ſay, an Ethiopian is White, in re- 
ſpect of his Teerh ; therefore be is ſimply White; ſuch 2 
Man is Learn'd in ſome few Points or Parts of Literature; 
thereforc he is a Learned Man. | | 
8 12. 9. From ſome to all; whenas a few Inſtances wil 
not certainly conclude a general Point ; not indeed will mi- 
ny, whilſt there may yet lie out of ſight ſome Exception to 
it 3 but it is very Natural for Men (as the Great Lord Verulan 
| _ ep ads A 2 into 2 * — 
they have. throughiy enough ſurvey d particular Inſtances. 
Of rhe like kind is an Argument from {Pan to the Whole, 
without ſhewing that there is a like Reaſon of both: As 
that becauſe a thing may be well done once, or rarely, © 


N 
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vpon Special Occaſion; therefore it may be done conſtant- 
y or freq vently, or without ſuch Occaſion: Or becauſe ſome 
Part and Points may be comply d with; therefore the Whole 
of what is requit d in this or that Caſe; and on the contra- 
ry, becauſe this or that may not; therefore nothing may. 

$ 13. 10. From the Reaſon of Things in this or that Par- 
ticular Caſe, to what is allow'd or forbidden by Law in ſuch 
Caſe; or from what ſhould be in Reaſon (as we think) the 
meaning of the Law, that therefore its meaning is actually 
ſo; whenas the Letter muſt chiefly be follow d in ſtating the 
lntendment of a Lx. | 
9 14. 11. From a Similitude or Parable, to argue beyond 
what the Likeneſs or Scope will juſtiſie: Whenas they oughr 
zather to be firſt reduc'd ro fome general Poſition, and that 
to be made the Ground of Argument. And yer, 
5 15. 12. There may be a Fallacy or Miſtake in pre- 
tending, or ſuppoſing a difference of Caſes, where there is 
none, as to the Poine in hand. This Men are apt to run in- 
io, when they are preſs d with unanſwerable Argument, 
couch d under a Similitude; and which (ir may be) could nor 
have been ſo well expreſs d another way. | 

$ 16. +13. From a true Conſequent to the Truth of the 
Antecedent, whereas Truth may follow from Falſhood, tho 
this cannot from that: As if it ſhould be ſaid, Learning 
makes Men Contemptible, Ignorance is Learning. E. Ig- 
norance makes Men Contemptible. Where the Concluſion 
is really true and well infer d, but very ill prov'd, becauſe 
the Premiſes are falſe: So if we ſhould ſay, Angels are Ex- 
cellent Creatures; Men are Angels: E. Men are excellent 
Creatures: Or, whatever can be broken may be melred : 
Silver can be broken. E. Ir can be melted; and this being 
true; therefore Whatever can be] broken, may bet melted, 
which is nevertheleſs Falſe: | = 

$ 17.. 14. From ſome Point or Punctilio being falſe, to 
take Advantage of denying the Truth join'd with it; this 


may indeed be done without downright Falſhood; but oft it 


is not ſo conſiſtent with Candour : And in Arguing, it may 
be very dangerous to the Point we would maintain, for that 
when we wholly deny a Propoſition, as if it were altogether 

e, we give an Advantage to the t, to make it 


out againſt us, in the Senſe wherein it is Irue; and fo in Ap- 


ance to carry his Cauſe againſt us: We ſhould therefore 
—— careful to deny only with diſtinction, where a Propo- 


tion is in ſome Senſe true. 
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5 18. 15. From bad Proof to the badneſs of the Cauſe, 
whenas all that can be that way infer'd is only, that the 
Pdint is not well made out by ſuch Argument, and yer may 
- nevertheleſs be true, and otherways well prov'd ; unleſs the 
Argument brought were Fundamental, and indeed the only 
Foundation on which chat Point can ſtand; as in the follow. 
ing Caſe: What is of a poſitive Nature in Religion, ng: 
being put upon a Reaſon in the thing it ſelf, ought to have a 
poſirive Inſtitution, either expreſs or imply d, either more 
immediately from God, or from thoſe who are Authoriz' 


by him for ſuch Purpoſe : If therefore nothing, which can 


be brought of bat Kind will hold, other Arguments will be 
all in vain; ſuppoſe it were, that this or that has been an An- 
cient Uſage in the Church, or has generally obraind, Ce 
when theſe and rhe like, are bur à kind of Secondary Proo;, 
which may do well by way of Accciiion, and as a fort cf 
Buttreſſes; bur need ſomewhat more Fundamental to make 
them fitm and Valid. | 
8 19. 16. It may be of good uſe (finally) to obſerve how 

Men are often carried wrong, (I.) By whexamin'd Appear- 
anczs, (2.) Inſufficient Authority, (3. Uncertain Report, (4 
Mere Antiquity, (5. An Eſpous'd Hypotheſis, (6.) A Biaſs of 
Intereſt. (.) Partial aFettio, (S.) Self-Conceit : The four 
laſt are not wont to be openly ptofeſs d; but are yet the im- 
plied Force and Meaning of ſome leſs obſerved Reaſoning in 
the Minds of Men; and carry them perhaps unawares to the 
ſearching out all that can plauſibly be ſaiti-for ſuch Opinion 
or ſuch Actions, andi to take ir for concluſive Argument. 

20. I ſhall Cloſe the preſent General with ſome Re. 
marks, about the differ ing Nature and Kinds of Proof. 

+: What we mall Diſproving or Confuting, is common) 
no other than proving the Cottradictory Poſition, or whar 
implies it, unleſs it ſhould be where the only Foundation of 
ſome Point is remov d, by refuting the Proof given of it. 

8 21. 2. Proof may be either Probable or Certain, ac- 
cordirg as the Poſition, ot its Application is, from which 
tis drawn, and when either of them is only probable, it will 
juſtie no more thah an Opinion, that the Matter is ſo, whe- 


ther it be bottom d upon a Reaſon of Teſtimony, Which 


are but probable, tho Logiciam do commonly diftinguiſh be- 
tween Opinion, aul Hume Faiths but there is a fort of Hu- 
mane Faith juſtly ariſing to What they call Moral Certain). 
when the Matter cannot be tho't to be orherwiſe, without 
admitting plain Abſurdities: And it is certain that Humane 
Teſtimony has various Degrees of Credibiliry, according ts 

| | | . j 
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che Perſons artefting axe, (1.) More or ſeſs rowing in the 
at the Matter, (2.) More or lets Hong, (3.) More or lels t, 
and (4.) As they are Origirally fewer ar more in Number, 
efs the who teltifie of their own Perſonal Knowledge; eſpecially it 
(3,) they be of differing Times, Places, Inrerefts and Opini- 


Ie onl 
allow: ons; patticularly, (6.) if they be intereſted to the contrary 3 
„ no: MI and 7.) if it appear, they bave not concerted their Teftimo- 


have: ay; as it may be reaſonably judg d, where there is a ſeem- 
ing Diſagreement, or perhaps a real one in ſome leſa material 
oriz's WM Circumitances, whiltt yer they agree in the Main. 
« $22. The firmeſt Humane Teſtimony, may give us a 
ill be MY (officient Certainty; but moſt of all, that which is, and fully, 
n An. appears to be Divine, by the Nature of the thing teftify'd, to- 
ge Ml cether with other concurring Arguments about it, and 3 
rook, MW them more eſpecially Miraculons, or very extraordinary Warks 
ort of WM (oor counteracted, or ſhewing themſelves plaanly Superior), as 
make allo Prediction of contingent Events apph'd to the confirrung 
of what is declar'd as from God > This Evidence do's or 
+ how hould produce what they call a Divine Faith, and makes the 
. Varter no leſs certaim, than if we had the cleareſt and 
„% e Reaſon from the Nature of che ching it felt, which 
a of beget (what Logicians call) Science; and of which they fan, 
four is only a more Evident, not a more certain Aſſent than Di- 
eim- ine Faith; but this has as evident a Reaſon, as that, tho 
ngin WM cot internal to the thing it ſelf, or arifing from ir: The 
o the Ground of Science is Demonſtration ; and, | 
ino $ 23. 3. Demonſtration: is commonly diſtinguiſi d into 


that of the an, and „ n or Demonſtration, bat rbe thing is 
ſo, and whonce or why it is ſo. The former is all that Mathe- 
maticians do 3 2 e e. dien i t2 | 
may be made from any Poſirion zelating to the thing it 
which is certainly true, and well ——_ tho ic be not drawn 
from the very Nature and Eſſence of the thing, bus from ſama 
ot other Neceſſary Antecedent, Concomitant, or Conſequent.. 

$ 24. As to the Demonſtration whence or wi a thang is fo, 
it dos not eonclude more than hes is x /o (and therefore ir 
ſhould rather be-call'd the Demonſtration by the 4 than af 
it); but only proves it from the Cauſe and Reaſon, why ac 
muſt be ſo, or from the End and Purpoſe for which it is; thus, 
Men s capable of Learning, becauſe he is Rational: The 
Chryſtailine Humour in the Eye, muſt it ſelf be void of Co- 
lour, as being to admit all Colours. 
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The former ſort of Demonſtration gives equal Certainty 
about the Thing; but the latter a greater Satisfaction to the 
Mind, in ſhewing, not only that it is fo, but why it is fo, or 
whence it comes to be ſo. | | 
8 25.4. Proof may be either Compleat or Inchoate, which 
muſt be farther carried on till it be brought, either, (i.) toa 
Self-evident Point, or (2.) to ſomewhat before prov d, or, (3. to 
what is commonly own d, or at leaſt, (4.) ro what is held or 
own d by thoſe you would Satisfie: But the two laſt ways 
of Arguing, do not properly make out the thing; but ate 
only fitted to convince ſuch Perſons whilſt the thing may per- 
haps be falſe. . . =- 

5. It is either Single or Complicated; and it muſt be com- 
plicared in a Multitude of Cafes, wherein ſeveral Argument 
ro theſame Point muſt be taken rogether, as nor being any of 
them ſufficient alone, which may appear in the Account a lit- 
tle before given of Divine Teſtimony : Again, 

6. Ir may be direct ot indirect, as when we ſhew. the Ab- 
ſurdity of the contradictory Point; or that the Matter cannot 
reaſonably be taken any other Way. 1 | 

5 26. 7. There is Abſolute and Comparative Proof: For we 
muſt, in v bee. Cafes, compare the Evidence on both 
parts of the Contradiction, and take that for Truth, which 
appears to have the Over. weight after due Examination: 
And whereas no certain Mark can here be given, which will 
Univerſally, or even Generalhy hold, Men ſhould carefully 
State and Argue both parts of che Contradiction, and carry 
the Matter, by Prayer to God, that he would pleaſe to guide 
them in judging which way the Scale turns, or limit them 
by his Providence. | 5 PETS 

8. And Finally, Proof may be accounted either Simply ot 
Reſpectively Good ; Not being perhaps what might be 
wiſh d, but ſuch as can be had or receiv'd.; and may be calld 
either Proof to the Matter, ſuch as it admits, or to the Mar, 
as being adapted to his Capacity, and other Circumſtances ; 
diverſe Things, which will be offer d under the next General, 
may be here alſo of Uſe, and particularly what will be ſaid 
about Proof, which is purely Rhetorical, nor ſtrictly Logical. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: VIII. 


6 1. COME Points thar are to us ſufficiently Certain by the 
O Proof we have had of them, yet may not be ſo to 
others; tho' the Terms be competently underſtood : And 
many, Which appear probably true to our ſelves or others, 
may need a Confirmation of their Truth, or the Confutation 
of that appearing Probability: And further yet, ſome of 
the more approv'd and confirmed Truths may require vari- 
ous ways. of Proof, to ſuit the various Capacity and Furni- 
ture of ſo many ſeveral Perſons as are to be ſatisfy d; and 
perhaps alſo a more abundant Evidence to carry the Mind 
2gainſt an impetuous Stream of * Our Reaſon is 
therefore farther to be directed and aſſiſt 1. 
II. Rightly to malte out what may be fitly ſup bos d True, but 
appears not yet ſufficiently Evident, by ſuch Prof, as the Matter 
wil admit, and the Occaſion require. | 
$ 2. Proof may be conſider d, either as Rherorical only, 
or as ſtrictly Logical; the former, as tis commonly us d. 
do's but (Dicere Colores) Colour Matrers with ſome kind of 
plaufible Diſcourſe, which may give them rhe Appearance 
of True or Falſe, Good or Bad: I ſay, as tis commonly 
us'd, or rather abus'd; for Men might Argue Rherorically 
and Logically at once, making the Matter and Form of their 
Argument Logically concluſive, as well as the Manner and 
Dreſs Rhetorically raking: But the very Topicks (or Heads 
of Argument) recommended for furniſhing out (e. g.) Praiſe, 
or Diſpraiſe in Rhetorical Diſcourſe, are ſome of them . 
ly wx N as ſuppoſe from a Man's Parentage, Coun- 
ty, Fame, Os. . | B 
$ 3. The Inſtitutions of Rhetorick do not indeed uſual- 
y put us upon chuſing ſuch Arguments only, as will hold; 
nor yet do they allow us to ſhew where they fail and fall ſhort; 
but rather lead us to deliver them as altogether Cogent and 
Valid, tho' perhaps, with a Artificial Inbnuation, that we 
paſs them over, or inſiſt not on them; when yet the Deſign 
may be to carry Men more effectually by that ſide- Wind 
than we could with one that is foreright, or by the Argu- 
ments we Profeſs to lay more ſtreſs upon. Ir may indeed be 
alow'd, by way of Exerciſe, ro ſer off a bad Cauſe as well 
8 we can; and alſo inthe way of ſerious Buſineſs, to give 


thoſe farther Recommendations to a good Cauſe, which tho 


they 
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they are not fully Concluſive, yet may be better adapted to 
the Capacity and Diſpoſition of thoſe with whom we may 
have to do, than ſuch as are really more Cogent, which yet 
are by no Means to be omitted, even in ſuch Caſe. 
8 4. There is no Queſtion to be made, but the trueſt 
Logic ; well conſiſt ich the beſt Rhetorick, or rather is 
— 9r W it: For a juſt Rherorical Diſcoutſe 
t, certainly, vo have Strength of Reaſoning, as well x 
Fineneſs of Expreſſion; but where % is employ'd to cover 
and carry a Cauſe that is really bad, tis rhe Buſineſs of Lo- 
gie to detect the ſmooth and plauſible, but Weak and lyſuf. 
nciant Proofs of ſuck Hartangues; and by ſtripping them of 
their Gaudy Plumes, and reducing them to naked Argument, 
to expoſe them to juſt Contempt. All chis while tis readily 
gramed that Logic it ſelf allows of probable Evidence in ma- 
ny Cafes; but then tis to be us d and admitted only as Pro- 
bable, not as inconteſtable Proof or Demonſtration. 
5 F- Bur leaving Rhetorical Invention, Diſpoſition, and 
Ounament to Rheroricians, hat I would here endeavour is 
a more Severe and Difficult Matter, Namely, to put ou 
Reaſon in ſome convenient way for the readier finding out. 
and regular uſing of proper Arguments. It muſt undoubted- 
ly be confeſs'd, that a great and maſterly Genius will do more 
in chis, as well as other Reſpects, without Logical Inſtructi- 
ons, moe 2 —.— 47 is it here 
pretended to ſupply the want now and Judgment b 
Artificial Rules and Helps; but ſuppoſing them ro be hs 
dy in ſome competent Meaſure attaind, tis hop'd they may 
be aſſiſted and improv d by what is here attempted in a more 
Natural Method, then what J have been able hitherto to meet 
with in Logical Directions, which are (I think) commonly 
laid ade, and utterly neglected by ſuch as have gone thro 
them; but tis hoped ſomewhar farther may be done in this 
Mareer, tho' not all that were to be deſir C0. 
$ 6. I ſhall %% of all ſhew, what ſort of Poſitions are 
not, or are to be attempred, and how far; Secondly, It will 
be briefly intimated, what has been already done in this 
By towards the ſuggeſting of Proof in divers Points, that 
are of ſome 1 nce; Thirdly, Some Remarks will be 
offer'& upon ſome Principal Forms of Enuneiation, in Refe- 
rence to Proof, - which ruſt be made agreeably to thoſe 
Forms; Fourthly, IJ ſhall proceed ro confder the various 
e&t-watter of Propoſmions, and endeavour to State, 
whar ſort of Proof they qr, or will admit; and Finath, 
ſhall ſhew' what Merhod of Procedure may be fitly us d to- 
wards the finding out of Arguments. 57. I. To 
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Chap. 8. 
7. I. To the firſt of theſe, we may obſerve, 

1. That it is Labour loſt, or worſe than fo, to attempt the 
proving Whar is inconfiſterit with it ſelf or other ways evident- 
ly Falle, unleſs it, ſhould be merely and profeſſedly for the 
erciſe of Wit and Fancy, or for trying che Judgment, of 
mother; and even this might be very Dangerous or highly 
liexpedient in ſome Caſes, and in reſpect of ſome Perſons, 
epecially in Points of Morality, and Reveal'd Religion; 

ere Men may be prone to take Infection from a Coloura- 
ble and Plauſible, bur Fallacious Kind of Arguing: Here tis 
only the contradictory Truths, which if need be, are to be 
ptoy d or confitm'd ; I Tay, if need be; for, 1 | 

$8. 2. What is Self-evident, is not ro be attempted : 
All that needs, or can here, be done for others, is but to op 
the Terms, 'or to give rhe Marter ſome various Turns of Ex- 


on, that it may better ſhew it ſelf to ſuch as would nor 


otherwiſe diſcern its undeniable Evidence. And, 4 

3. We are not at every Turn tobe proving what has been well 
yd; for tho it might perhaps admit of farther or clearer 
Evidence, yet it would commonly too much Embarraſs the 
Procedure of Diſcourſe, and render ſome Arguments endleſs; 
ſhould we go the proving of all that falls in our way. 
We muſt t our ſelves with referring to Proof, 
otherways given of ſome very Important Points; as, chat 
thereis a God, that rhe Scriptures are his Word; Thar there 


ba Providence, a Judgment to come, and a future Life, 


&c, Nor are t Matters ordinarily to be attempted by the 
by, leaſt we wrong them by too flight and weak Eyidence ; 
but they are racher ro be ſolemnly argued in fit Seaſon ;, an 


#other times are to be taken for granted, however amongft 


thoſe who profeſſedly own them. For that, ; 
69. 4. Confeſſed Points are commonly to be pals'd oyer 
without Proof ; tho even ſuch, where they are of great Mo- 
w, are ſometime ox other to be induftriouſly made out, 
eþerally to thoſe, who may have taken them up withour 
Confideration, ot upon ſligbt and inſufficient Grounds ; and 
bone in danger to give them little Regard, and perhaps ro 
la them yo a$ eaſily as rhey took them up. But. 
F 10, 5, Points that appear Doubtful (ſuppoſiag a Ca- 
picity for chern, and Concern with them) are chiefly tg Be. 
atempred, and indeed to be attempted only; for we are not 
adſolutely to undertake the proving of them, - unleſs it were 
by way of Exerciſe, as in the Schools, where Diſputing is 

made a Tryal of Skill, and ordinarily of 

leſs, rather than Solid Judgment 5 Bur all Serious Arguin 
wr ; ſho 
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ſhould be either for the Confirmation of what we have al. 
ready good Reaſon to rake for True, or elſe an Artempr both 
ways, as to what is doubtful ro diſcover on which fide the 
Trech lies, inſtead of underraking to make out or refute ei- 
ther this or that part of the Contradiction. And, 

5 11. When we are upon that, which is to us Probable, 
tho an Attenipt may be made for proving or contirming it; 
yet it ſhould be with due Reſerve and careful Obſervation, 
as we proceed therein, whether the Truth may not yet lie on 
the other ſide; not with a fixed Reſolution of going on to 
prove what we have Undertaken: And indeed it were beſt 
not to undertake profeſſedly before others, what appears but 
Probable; however to undertake for no more than its Proba- 
bility, and to ſubmit the Reaſons upon which we think it ſo; 
not engaging our ſelves farther, than that we may make 
an eaſie, ſafe, and Honourable Retreat. 1 

§ 12. 7. As for what we take to be certainly ſo, whilf 
yet there may need the farther Proof, which ſuch a ſort of 
Matter will admit, the Confirmation of ſuch a Point may be 
more abſolutely attempted; nor ſhould we ſo eafily give 
up; bur when Objections preſenr, which we. cannot imme- 
diately ſolve, we ſhould rake them 158 into farther 
Conſideration, rather than either yield the Point, or pretend 
to ſolve them off hand; in the attempting of which, we may 
be in Danger to ſtrengthen them by a weak Solution, and to 
weaken a Cauſe, which ſhould be maintain d, and might 
pe:haps, upon after Deliberation, if not by anſwering the 
Objection ; yet by ſhewing there is no Neceſſity it ſhould be 
anſwer d for the ſupporting of the Matter in hand. But 
here we ſhould Modeſtly admit, that we may poſſibly be de- 
ceiv'd, even whilſt we cannot well ſee how we ſhould be in 
the wrong. 

y 13, 8. As to what we deliberately judge to have been 
undeniably prov'd, we may yet more boldly attempt, and 
ſtreruoully endeavour the Confirmation of it, when Occaſion 
requires; and ought to hold it ſtill, tho neither we aurlſelyves 
nor others (it may be) can anſwer all Cavils againſt ir, or 
clear up all the Difficulties about it; for ſuch a Point ought, 
nevertheleſs, to be conſtantly maintain d, unleſs the very 
Foundations were over-throwu, on which it ſtood ; and 


2 the only Foundation on which it could poſſib) 
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both M s 14. II- As to what help has been already 2 in to- 
the ¶ wards the preſent Undertaking, it may be of ſome uſe to ob- 
eei- ¶ ferve that in the Treatiſe thus far carried on, beſides a good 
Number of Principles and nearer Deductions from th 
which have been given, ſeveral other Poſitions have been 
it; dear d, which may ſerve as a kind of Secondary Principles 
tion, ¶ or Deductions for rhe Proof of. many important 1 2 
je on Wl And more particularly ris. hoped Light and Proof 

on to drawn, in a Number of Queſtions, from what has been Ss 
beſt 1. About the Nature of our Thoughts, and the Real Ex- 
itence of Things without us, Part. I. Chap. i. as alſo about 
the various ways of Thinking, and other Matters of Tho'r 
in a more Familiar and ſel Notional way: Chap. 2, 3, 


und 5. 
K is 2. In Relation to Enizy, Thing, r a in 


vhilt BY General ; eſpecially the Creator himſelf, 
rt of WM 3. As1 to the various Degrees and Kinds of 8 Be- 
ay be {Wings in the fundamental Scale of Things, C _ 7. which 
ei: WW tay be of ſome Uſe towards our more Siſtine Apprehend- 
nme- Wig che Terms of the Queſtion, ſo as ro diſcern what there is of 
rther Wnbſtance, Accident, Mode, Ge. accordiog to the Account 
erend Wſidere given of them. 
may d 16. 4. In Reference to Things, as they do more com- 
nd to oy exiſt in our Ideas, or in the World; here the Secon- 
might car Scale, or that of Reſultances may be of uſe, and will 
g the ere to the Queſtions, which may be raiſed about Combi- 
1d be tions, Separarions, Sc. Vide Chap. 815. 
But . s 17. 5. The Ser of Poſitions and more immediate. 
e de · Nbeductions (which are deliver d, Chap. 16. and in thoſe 
be in {Which follow to the end of che firſt Parr) muſt be of grear 
and manifeſt. Uſe, for the drawing out of Arguments, or clo- 
been ing the Proſecution of them, which if carried thro', muſt 
an Witten terminate in ſome or other of the Poſitions or Deducti- 
brow Ins mentioned; and here Somewhar. facrher may probably, 
yes 


lt in our Minds, upon conſiderin 1 thoſe Poſitions, and ob- 
Ding, whether any. 2 them will ſerve 5 the EY of - 
Dught, mk have in hand. . = 9 ; £ Ja 
ves 18. 6. What is ſaid a at r e right tin 

; - and (Parr II. Chap. 1, 2.) may be of Uſe ro: — out. 


oſib'y «aſe we would accordingly pur upon their ene 
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8. The Set of Enquiries, which are given, Chap. 4, 5, 6, 
may be very like to ſuggeſt Matter of Argument, when they 
ate apply d to the Terms of the Queſtion, 
8 19. 9. It may be not only in General made out, tha 
ſome things are to us Incomprehenſible, or Unconcerning 
— of what ſort they are; and even in Particular, that this 
or that is ſo, by the help of What is offer'd, Chap. 7. And, 
That nevertheleſs chere are ſome Points, even about thoſe 
things, of which we are or may be Capable, and with which 
we ate or may be concern d; as may be made to appen 
from the Inſtances given or intimated, Chap. 8. 

$ 20. 10. The various Importance of the Things, we 
ate capable of and concern'd with, may be evinc'd by the 

elp of what is deliver d, Chap. 9, 10, 11. where there ar 
ivers Points of Prudence ſuggeſted, and ſo far alſo made 
aut, as that che proving them more fully, may be no grex 


Difficulty. 


5 21. 11: What is faid about ſingle Apprehenſions, and 
the Helps given towards forming them aright, may ſerve a 
Arguments to make out thoſe Enunciations, which only dray 
them out into a more explicite Form; and it is beſides the 
very Fund and Fountain of Evidence in other Caſes, for 
that a Juſt and clear Apprehenſion of the Terms in mam 
Queſtions will ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement with 
out more adoe; or will, however, often ſuggeſt other Ar 
guments which may do it. Vide Chap. 2, 13, 14. 

S 22. 12. What is offered about right Judging and Pro- 
nouncing muſt undoubtedly help towards 9 
Confirming what is ſo Judged and Pronounced, whether d 
Enuncĩations themſelves, or of the Subject in and by chen, 
viz. that ſuch an Attribute do's, or do's not belong theret, 
as it may, or may not be reducible to one or other of thole 
ren Heads, thatiſhew what ſort of Things they muſt be, 
which can be rightly aftirm'd ; and as the Matter of the Af 
firmative or Negative Poſitions is agreeable to the Rules and 
Remarks there given: Vide Chap. 15 19. 

5 23. 13. What is deliver'd about Self-evidence, ant 
our Acquieſcing therein, may ſerve to furniſh us with Arge. 
ment in divers Caſes, ar leaſt, ro ſhew that we do not need, 
nor ſhould attempt to give farther Proof; and it may alk 


help us upon geod Reaſon to reject what ſome would per 


ps obtrude upon us as Self- evident, when yet it do's m 
anſwer che Accoum given, Chap. 26. | 


14 Ti 


ſerily infer or preſuppoſe the * z or elſe (2.) That 
a 3 
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14. The Danger of Miſtake, and its Importance, as they are 
tated and ſhewn, Chap. 21, may afford Argument for the 
doubrfulneſs of ſuch Matters, as alſo for our uſing great Care 
about them, and inſiſting upon very good Evidence and 
Proof in relation to them. 

$ 24. 15. What is ſaid about eftimaring Proof, and af- 
ſenting accordingly may ſuggeſt Reaſons, why we or others 
ſhould, or ſhould nor, admit what is offer d as Evidence to 
this or that Point; as alſo why we or they ſhould be thereby 
carry'd thus far, and no farther in our Aſſent; and it may 
likewiſe afford ſome Aſſiſtance towards the finding out of 

Arguments, ſo far, however, as to pur us in the way 
of enquiring after /uch, and that we may more readily diſcern 
them upon the firſt Appearance; nor yet be impos d upon by 
2 meer Appearance: But it muſt very plainly guide us in 
the way of uſing ſuch Arguments arighr in this or that Form, 
and Caution us againſt the fallacious and inſufficient ways of 
Arguing, which are mention'd in the preceding Chapter. 


CHAP. IX. 
d 1, A Ceording ro the differing Make and Manner of 

Enunciations, the Attempt or Undertaking- to 
ptoye them may import a differing Aim and Defign: No 
that this may be more diſtinctly apprehended, and cloſely at- 
tended to, it may be of uſe in the next place. 

IH. To offer lach Obſervations about ſome of the various 
Forms of Propoſitions, as will ſhew what kind of Proof they 
require; or what is the very thing we have to do, when we 
go to prove this or that ſort of Enunciation. And, 

$2: 1. In an Hypothetical,' or Relative Propoſition, 
where there are two Enunciations conjoin d or dis join d, our 
Buſineſs is not to Prove or Diſprove either of them, but on- 
ly their Cotijunction or Disjunction :. Ang; we arè here to 
conſicter, what there ist certainly Antecedent, irant, 
. Conftquent to dhe Fundamental Point, whichnectflarily- 
infer che orher; or what-is any way helohging to rh later, 
which prefuppaſes rhe former: Bat torevings that there ig no 
Connexion of the two Emmijations wa-muſheither)-(1.} 
les by way of Todugtion, char. cher. is eee dee 
pertaining to the foregging Enunciation, which don | 


there 
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there , or at leaſt may be ſomewhat belonging to the one 
Point, which curs off the Conſequence, ot the Preſuppoſal of 
rhe other. eo | 
s 3. E. Gr. If there be a God, there is a Providence; 
for he certainly has that Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, 
which do together infer it, ſince his Wiſdom muſt unqueſtic- 
nably Direct, his Power enable, and Goodneis incline him 
to manage and take Care of the World he has made: But 
on the other hand; tho' there be a Providence (or Diving 
Management), which muſt be, as God himſelf is, Powerful, 
Wiſe, and Good; yet this do's not neceſſarily infer the pre- 
ſent and open rewarding of Good Men, or puniſhing cf the 
Bad; ſince there may be a Secret or Future Reward and Pu- 
niſhment ſufficient to render the whole Conduct of Affairs u- 
ken together ſuitable to the Divine Wiſdow, Power and 
. | 

Tho the Sea be Brackiſh, irs Fiſh muſt not therefore be 
Salt; for the brackiſh Water of the Sea do's not neceflarily 
enter, as an Ingredient, into the Compoſition of the Fiſi; 
bur the Saline Particles may be ſeparated in Concoction or 
otherways. ant 8 

As to the Proof of ſuch Enunciations, ' ſome farther Light 
and Help may be drawn from what has been ſaid of them, 
Chap. 1. $ 10, &c, of this 3d Parr. 

8 4. 2. As ro Disjunctive Propoſitions, firſt of all the 
Disjunction ir ſelf, whether of the Subject or Predicate, or 
of both (if need be), is to be made out or. attempted by ſhew- 
ing, that it is Proper and Full, or at leaſt ſufficient to the pre- 
ſem Purpoſe; and then each Branch of the Disjunctive Sub- 
ject is to be eſſay d in reference to every Branch of the Dif. 
junctive Predicate, but only ſeme part thereof to be prov'd: 
And therefore the Disjunctive Propoſition is to be reſolv d in 
to ſimple Enunciations, which are to be ſeverally artempred, 
and ſome or other of them prov'd, as the Matter or Occaſi- 


on may require. | 3 

8 5. Forthe Proof of this, that E. Gf. Either Gold, Silver, or 
Lead, are the heavieſt Meral, or the baſcſt, we muſt ſhew, (1.) That 
Mer al is fitly attributed to cach of the Subjects, Gold, Silver, & 
Lead; for they are all of them Malleable (or may be hammer d 
out) and can be Melted; (2.) That Heavy may be aſcribed to 
ſome orother Metals at leaſt; and (3) ſo may Baſe ; (4.) That 
the Enumeration inthe Predicate is at leaſt ſufficient for the 
Purpoſe wo which it is brought, ſuppoſing chat the Weight 
and Worth of Metals were all that was enquired after or 
treated of; and (5.) The Enumeration, in che Subject of the 

5 7 WH» Shay eee * Nur * Queſtien, 
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Sp Queſtion, is alſo ſufficient for the Purpoſe ro which it is 
al of plainly brought; for that there is a Subject to anſwer one 
| Member of the Disjunctive Predicate at leaſt, and as here 
the Matter ſtands, there is one to anſwer each of them; for 
6.) Gold is truly the heavieſt of Metals, as appears upon com- 
paring its Weight and Bulk together, with thoſe of Silver, 
Lead, Cc; and (7.) Lead is indeed the Baſeſt, as a earing 
Experiment to be more Droſſy, and by common 1 imate, 
ks valued than any other Metal: But before theſe two laſt 
Points came to appear, or for the afſuring of them, it mighr 
be attempted, (8.) Whether Silver were the heavieſt Metal, 
and (9.; Whether it were the Baſeſt, as alſo (10.) Whether 
Gold were the Baſeſt as well as heavieſt; and, Laftly, whe- 
cher Lead were the heavieſt, as well as Baſeſt Metal: And 
thus all the Points couch'd in the Disjunctive Enunciation 
would be fully attempted, and ſo much prov'd as is requiſite, 
or indeed more then 1s of abſolute Neceſlity. 
$6. 3. As to Conjunctive Propoſitions, every Subject 
muſt be attempted in relation to every Predicate, and ſhould 
be prov'd (if need be) ro make the Enunciation evidently 
true. E. G. Gold, Silver, and Copper are Metals, and usd in 
er Current Coin; here we muſt thus proceed, (I.) Gold is 
2 Metal; for it is Malleable and may be melted; ſo is 
2) Silver, and (3.) Copper, for the ſame Reaſon ; (4.) Gold 
ij us d in our current Coin; ſo is (5.) Silver, and (6.) Cop- 
1 per, as is well known by common Obſervation, and thus 
de Conjunctive Enunciation is prov'd to be true. 7.8 
1 0 $7. But if Lead had been added to the mention'd Pro- 
9 poſition, it would upon the Attempt have „ (7, That 
4. Lead is indeed a Metal as well as the reſt; but 9.) That it 
s dot us d in our Current Coin, fince no good Teſtimony can 
11 be produc'd for irs being ſo us d; and upon this fingle Failure 
a the Enunciation, That Gold, Silver, Copper and Lead are Me- 
oy tals, and ut'd in our Current Coin, muſt have been rejected as 
Falſe, being ſo. pur together; tho all the Points bur one con- 
aud in it were True. 3 
* $8. 4. A Propoſition that is partly Disjunctive, and 
T partly Conjunctive, muſt be reſolv'd and eſſay d according to 
d Wi Compound-make. If it were ſaid, Either Glaſs or Iron & 
o Wb Maleable and Fuſible (or may be Hammerd out and 
at I Melted); here is a Disjunctive Subject with a Conjunctive 
ne Predicate: And in proving the Enunciation, we muſt at- 
— tempt both the Leder in Reference to each of the Sub- 


es; and make ir our, that the Predicates are both found 


0 
ie If together in one of thoſe Subjects: Now in the preſent Caſe, 
* " T 4 (1.) Glaſs 
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5 e is -Fubble; dr may be melted; but (2:) i ir is noe 


(3.) Bath rhe mem ibur 
belong not to it: But, (4. en le, (5) It u 
5 and therefore. (6.) it bas hath the Qualities toge- 

r, as 4 


ears by Experiment: Me are thus to our 
f to 37 | tharis Conſoin d, and only to ſome part of what 


5. A Propoſition otherwiſe. compounded i is to be re- 
ls 905 into the ſeveral Enunciations of which it is made up, 
each, of which is to be attempted, and all to be prov'd 
the whole as ir ſtands together a juſt and meaſur'd Truth, 
G. * #- highly to be valued as it renders Men Capable 
more; eminent uſefulneſs: In reſolving ſuch complicated 
anions, we we mult begin with what is Fundamental and 
Principal, to what lies next it, and ſo on thro the 
whole; wed res) Learning renders Men capable of vſefulnel, 
as ma  be.prov d by inſtancing in ſeveral Parts of Learning, & 
the uſes to which they ſerve; (2.) The uſefulneſs of whichLear- 
ing makes Men capable, is more Eminent than what they 
could ordinarily attain to without it; fox that it reaches ib 
ore hy: Nee Purpoſes than could well be ſerv d other. 
Wo 2.) That which gives a Capacity for a 
11 id, fince Uſefulneſs. i it ſelf, and! 
af valuable. Things ; - (40 What gives a apaci — 
ſefulneſs, is highly. to be valued, hnce the more ni 
—_ ind and, 0 We of uſefulpeſs, and-of Capacity for i i, 
is . proportignabl ” 
$ 10. Let it, be abſerv'd, that where there are indeed 
many Ki ary Points of an Egunciarion, which. might be gone 
ov'd, or attempted, yet it. willnot be always Ne- 
cry. or  Requiſite to take chem ſeverally; foraſmuch a 
ſame of them may be Self- evident, others before prov'd; and 
oohers granted, at leaſt by, thoſe with whom we are concernid, 
tis. commonly ſqme one Point ony ih the Compound- 
1 Hon, which requires to be prov'd or attempted: ien 
e, that muſt be carefully ſingled out, and ir were 


bets ir ſhould be ſeparately ſtared, as ma be more diſtinciy 
_ afterwards. # 


3 11. We now W Manner or Pom of Eau 
IV, as —— P opoũt ccording to which 
to er ropobtions, a to w 
e- Proof may or mulabe:dillering's 
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5 This will require a ner 
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Xe te: ¶ ue the old ones in an uncommon Senſe. é 
e up, $ 12. When the Meaning of any Expreſſion is declar'd 


ruth, of Poſtulatum, or a Demand not to be 2 that it be ſo 
| ill there be ſome fair 


els i $ 14. 3. As to ſecond Notions, in relation to the firſt, their 
or 


every Reſpeck. "Theſe ..Norional 
late to the ſelf-ſame Being, under a. 
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ons, as being the more immediate Ideas of Things themſelvez 
not farther Notions advanc'd upon ſuch Ideas. 

s 16. But the main and moſt material Queſtions, which 
are more fully to be treated of are, 

4. About the Agreement or Diſagreement of our firſt No- 
tions or more immediate Apprehenſions of Things them. 
ſelves: E. G. Whether this or that Particular Being is to be 
accounted, what we mean by a Living Creature, or by Man, 
or by thy or that Man (ſuppoſe Adam or Moſes) Vea or No? 
Whether this, that, and every other Triangle (that is or 
might be) have all its Angles rogether equal ro what we 
mean by two right ones? Whether the taking what is ano- 
thers, without his Conſent, muſt in every Inſtance be what 
we intend by Stegling, or unjuſt and injurious Taking? 
NN the Lord Jeſus Chriſt be God in a ſtrict and proper 

nie: 

The three foregoing ſorts of Queſtions we might call Ver. 
bal, Mental and Noetionz! ; this fourth may fitly be named 
3 and it ores a much larger handling; we {hall 
therefore proceed upon it in the following Chapter. 


— — — a 


CHAP. X. 


d 1. WHAT I ſhall here endeavour, is to direct the Evi- 

dence proper to the various Kinds of Queſtions 
which may be call d Rea/; and they are chiefly Mathematical, 
Moral, Natural, and Supernatural; but I ſhall firſt obſerve 
the more General Affections, whereby ſome Points are con- 
tingent, others Neceſſary, and that their Proof may or muſt 
be accordingly. ' 

1. As to what is plainly of a Contingent Nature ſo as it 
might be or not be, might be thus or otherwiſe, our Proof 
muſt either ſtop at Poſſibility, or may often go on to Probabi- 
lity, or ſometimes farther advance to Certainty. 

5 2. (.) To evince a meer Poſſibility, tis enough to 
ſhew, that there is no Contradiction, or Inconſiſtency in the 
Matter: E. G. That the Moon may poſſibly be inhabited, 
for there is nothing appears in its Make, or Place, or other- 
wiſe inconſiſtent with its being ſo: And here it may be fit to 
begin our Enquiry and Proof in Points, which appear doubt- 
ful; but, when we once ſee the poſſibility of them, we may 
then proceed or attempt farther. And, | 

6 3.72.) Prob- 
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3. (2. ) Probability is made out by ſhewing, that there 
are the uſual Antecedents, Concomitants, or Conſequents of 
this or that; That thete are Cauſes fitted and diſpos d ſo to 
Work; Matter fit to Work upon; proper Means, ſufficient 
Inducements, and the like; or other uſual Marks of Truth, 
Duty, Sc. when a Matter comes to appear probable, we 
may in ſome Cafes carry our Proof yer farther. And, 
$ 4. (3.) Certainty is either more Abſolute, or elſe what 
they call Moral Certainty, which is altogether ſufficient in its 
Kind. Abſolute Certainty may be evinc'd by ſhewing that 
there are the Neceſſary Antecedents, Concomirants , or 
Conſequents, Cauſes,” Effects, Ic. of this or that; or that 
there is an infallible Teſtimony of it, Mora! Certainty (as hath 
been ſhewn) concludes that it is ſo or ſo, either upon Reaſon, 
which cannot fail, but in ſome very rare ſingular and unlikely 
Caſe; or elſe upon Teſtimony, which, tho! it be nor Infallible, 
jet cannot be tho'r Falſe without admitting groſs Abſurdiries. 
Moſt Matters of Fact are contingencies, and what is ſaid 
about them, whether by way of Hiſtory, Report, or Prediction, 
muſt fall under one or other ot the forementioned Heads. 
$5, As to a Single Hiſtory of Remote Times and Places, 
unleſs ir be Divinely Inſpir d, we muſt look for little more 
Proof, than that the Matter carries in it ſelf no manifeſt Ab- 
ſurdiry or Improbability; and that there is nothing ſufficient 
to the Contrary, Where there are more Hiſtories (not ex- 
tracted one from another) relating to the ſame Matter, their 
Agreement in the Main, eſpecially if chere be ſome Circum- 
ſtances differing, and ſeemingly diſagreeing, may farther con- 
fim our Aſſent to thoſe Points in which they concur, bur 
more eſpecially if they were written by Intelligent, Honeſt, 
and Impartial Perſons, in or near the Places, and not far from 
the Tim es to which they refer; it greatly Confirms them, 
if Publick Records, and the like Authentick Teſtimonies be 
roduc'd, 
: Sacred Hiſtory has yet more to be ſaid for it, as having been 
ſo long and wonderouſly preſerved, being arreſted by ſuch 
Monuments and Miracles credibly related, and own'd by thar 
very People, on which ir do's fo often and ſo highly reflect 
$ 6, The Reports that are given as to Matters of Fact of 
late or preſent Time, but perhaps diſtant Places, may admit 
of ſufficient Evidence from Living Witneſſes of undoubted 
Credit, and the Concurrent Teſtimony of ſuch, who could 
not conſpire together, nor could indeed have any Intereſt to 
impoſe upon us in the Matters they Report; eſpecially when 
their Account is given by them ſeparately and aparr, in differ- 
| ing 
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ing Terms, with ſomewhat differing Circumſtances, and tha chat 
ly is no Credible Teſtimony. * Contrary. 

Predict ions are then put out of Doubt, when they 
are füll d, at leaſt if they be intirely accompliſh d, not on- 
ly in we ficſt. an N 955 — e the farther — 
more My exious Import, which ſome af them appear to 
in cred Writ; in the mean while their abſolute Certa 

depends upon the Marks they carry with them of Divine In. 
ſpirarion, ag alſo in the, Matter, Atteſtation, and Tendeney 
of them: What is but Humanly Preſag d or Conjecturd 
fo Po appear Probable upon the Confuleration.of the pte. 
— 1 haven 8 5 Things, e y.when there 
ments Im fer ur Wend to Divine Threatningz 
r Hel aſſur d by the Word of God, —— 
ts ating er certain in the very Kind, cho ſure to be ful. 
flrd in value one way or other. 
8 8. 2 As to what appears ro bo of a Neceſſary Kind; yet 
not Self- evident; but that if ir be at all, it neceſſarily is, or 
if it de indeed Ja, iris necefſarily /o;, ſuch ſort of Points may. 
be provd, or at leaſt are ro be attempted from che Nature of 
Things ; and tho Proof may, be ocherwiſe given, yet this 
kind of Exidenoe is cerainiꝝ Prefgrable, as not only evincing, 
chat the Thing is fo, but letting us into te ue b.. 
ſon of its being ſo... Now. what ia N may be either 
Abſolutely or anditionalh, ſuch; auch the may it 
ſelf be N or Comingenr.. "And, 
* Na Thing, ſuppos d, 1 in 1. lf a Contin- 
y connected with it has only a lower 
and — be call in a Senſe Contingent, 
upon the Suppoſition of ſomewhatellſe : 
plain, that the meſt Accidental Things Ne. 
i they are; and neęeſſarily are ſuch, whilt 
they Ei 710 a Thing cant ꝓpſſbly be and not be, or beſo 
7 — be ms — 2 755 is Neceſſarily the Re | 
0 ape” whe heiReignsrwich E em- 
. Wo Clemencys aud yet. She is not Neceſ- 
uch, bur 


El Hoic 5, ip Us ef Natural Neceſli- 
Gracious and fixes Inclination, . that Hh 
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— nem God: And that it muſt be Neceſſarily due upon that 
that Conceſſion, appears from the Nature of the Thing, but that 
there are ne iy thoſe Three in One, appears not wirh- 
our Supernatural Revelation; yet this appearing thence 0 be, 
on- it chereupon farther appears from the Nature of the Thing, 
and WW that it mu/? Neceſſarily be; for what God is in himſelf, he Ne- 
have Wl ceflarily is: And upon Suppoſition, chat he is, who indeea 
unty. cannot but be, he alſo is moſt Holy, Wife, Powerful, Juſt, 
 In- ud Good; for theſe Perfections are N to the Nature 
eney and Idea of a Being abſolutely Perfect. 
ad $ 11. 3. What is abſolately Neceſſary has a Neceffiry of 
Pre- the Higheſt Kind, and if ſuch a Point be well underſtood, it 
here may be prov'd by the moſt Direct and cogent Reaſoning ; as 
ing, chat God has always been, u, and ſball be, be thus evinc d 
not or confirm d: If any ching now is ſomething always has 
ful been; for nothing could not of it ſelf ever riſe into being 
that ſomething now is I cannot doubt, who conſciouſly know: 
Jet that I my ſelf Act, and am equally ſure, thut &1 N 
or (cho ir were but in Thinking) I am; for that nothing cant 
may pollibly do any * And farther, if there be now an Inxelli- 
e of Being, that Underſtands and Wills, as 1 conſciouſiy 
chis — there is, then there always has been a Being of that 
ing, Kind; for ſomewhat more Excellent could not ariſe out of 
es- what was leſs Perfect: Again, What could not but be, can- 
cher W cor bur ſtill be; for ſuch Being could not nullifie himſelf 
Vit without being Superiour to himſelf, nor indeed without his 
; Exiſting and not Exiſting at once, nor could he be nullify u 
— . or but equal, if any ſuch 
ent, $ 12, Such manner of Proof may (I think) be call 4De- 
le: monſtration, tho it be not of a Mathematical ſort, ſince ĩt 
Ne. leaves no Place for our calling the Matter in Queſtion with- 
ulſt out running counter to what we cannot poſſibly doubt of, 
eo when we attend thereto: And yet, after all, we may doubt 
fter of the Thing ſo prov'd, ſuppoſe the Being of a God; whilſt 
m. we attend not to its Evident Connexion with ſome Self- evi- 
el. dent Point; or it may be obſerve not the Self. evidence there- 
. of; as even a Mathematician might Queſtion, Whether the 
94 three Angles of a right lin d Triangle be equal to two right 


. 2 


ones, if he had forgot, or whilſt he attends not to, the D 
monſtration; or retains not the firm and undonbred Remeny 
drance of his being clearly and fully ſatisfied, when he faw 
it Demonſtrated. e > 290103. ., 
9 13. I ſhall now offer ſomewhar farther as to the. ſort 
of Proof, which may be admitted or is requir'dþy e 
cipa 
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cipal Sorts of Enunciations, as they are Mathematical, Mir! 
Natural, or Supernatural. ; 
1. Mathematical Enunciations are ſuch as relate purely tg 
Quantity, viz. ro Number or Meaſure, without attendi 
to the Things Numbered or Meaſured, i. e. to thoſe Being 
in Nature, or other Objects of Thot, to which the Num. 
bers or Meaſures belong. Now, whereas nothing is here 
taken into the Queſtion, but what is or may be comprehended 
fully and clearly (as being only what our Minds have firſ 
taken up); it thence comes to paſs, that we may here argue 
demonſtratively with the greateſt Clearneſs and Cogency, 
And in ſuch matrer there are chiefly three Merhods of Proof 
5 14. (1.) The Arithmetical Way; which in irs Operations 
reaches only to the Particular or Individual Point in hand, not 
to others, that are likewiſe of the ſame Sort: Tho indeed the 
Rules of Working door ſhould go farther, and as being General 
they are founded in Geometry, and may need a Geometrical 
Demonſtration. The Angles of this or that Particular Triangle 
may be Arithmetically demonſtrated equal to two Rights, by 
taking the Degrees of each Angle, and ſumming them up to- 
gether, and ſo they will make twice go or 180 ; but this 
proves nothing in Relation to any other Triangle. There is 
2 Noble and Known Compendium of Arithmetical Operati 
by the Numbers call'd Logaricthms ( Vide Part I. Chap. 5, 
5.) which do with eaſe perform thoſe things by Addition, 
ubſtraction, Biſection, Triſection, &c, that elſe muſt be 
| laboriouſly done by Multiplication, Divifion, and Extract- 
ing of the Square and Cube-Roors, e. That thoſe Numbers 
will truly perform what is promis d from them is made out 
by that way of Proof, which is next to be touch d upon, viz. 
5 15. (2.) Geometrical Demonſtrat ion: In this the Proof 
9 proceeds only upon the ge- 
neral Nature of the Matter, 
abſtracting from the Par- 
ticular Circumſtances in this 
or that Caſe; cho ir may 
and do's commonly uſe a Par- 
ticular Diagram or Draught 
to aſſiſt the Apprehenſion by 
the Imagination: To In- 
ſtance in the famous Theo- 
rem, that the three Angles 
—— of a right lind Triangle are 
equal to wo Right ones. Let the the Eigure T. repreſent, 


any ſort af right · lin d Triangle (and therefore we are here * 
| arte 
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atend only to irs having Three ſtraight Sides, and Three An- 
les, not to irs particular Shape or Size); I ſay, that the 
Three Angles e, i, a, taken together are equal to two Rights, 
or make up 180 Degrees, that is half a Circle: For che 
ing of this, let D F be parallel to G H by Conſtruction, 
or (which comes all to one) let it be drawn with a like In- 
clinarion to the Croſs Line B H, or G G, as G H, has; for fo 
DF muſt be parallel, or not inclining to G E, when neither 
of chem is more inclining than the other to the ſame Third 
Line: Now the Angle 4 Is therefore equal to a, and i to : for 
the ſame Reaſon; and the Angle e is equal to e, they being 
the Vertical or oppoſite Angles made by the Lines B H, and 
GC; for in this Caſe either of thoſe Angles added to what lies 
between them (viz. e added to a o, and ſo likewiſe s added to 
the ſame « o) make up two Rights: Bur the Angles a, e, ., are 
all of them together equal to two right es (viz. thoſe 
made by theſLine Re with O E, Vide Part I. Chap. 5.h 6.) ; 
and therefore the Angles i, e, a, which have been found re- 
ſpectively equal to 6, «, are likewiſe equal to two Right 


es. 
—— Erat Demonſtrmdum, Which was to be Demon- 
ted. 


There is yet farther. 


$ 16. (3.) Another way of Demonſtration, call'd Age- 
braical (which is in a Sort compounded of the Arithmetical 
and Geometrical) : Herein the unknown Quantity in a 
(weſtion is expreſs'd by ſome Mark, and therewithal the 
Work proceeds according to the Condition and Tenor of the 
Queſtion, till ſome what known is at laſt found equal to what 
was unknown : See Parr I. Chap. 5. h 9, Oc. I ſhall here add 
the Algebraical Working of this Queſtion, Whar is thar 
Number, to which if you add as many, half as many, two. 
and an half, it will juſt make up Twenty: Put à for the 
| Number ſought, 26 for 2, and c for 20; then, according to 
the Tenor of the Queſtion, the Matter will ſtand thus, 


a+ a2 2+>=C, 


And if both Sides of the Equation be doubled, to take our 
the Diviſion by two, they muſt be equal ſtill; and there- 


fore, 


| S bB 5 { _ | >, 
And by Tranſpcſition, to bring the known Quantities toge- 
| & ; PET l ther 
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280 oh, "In 55 * — f Pert ll. 
Set en one Side of the Equation, i will be "i 
51 2-353, 


That is, according to the Numbers for which b and © were 
pr, 
54 r 40 — 5, or 54=35, 


| —_ and 4=7: 


Now 7774 = 20 And thus it appears, thit 
chere is ſuch 8 aber ; was requir'd, and chat the te Nate 
7 anſwer the Cond * of the 12 
here area few Selt-evi 
and ome other Poſtularh E ich Mathemati- —— 
dn tration (if complered) do finally run back, or 


. ich the Points to be prov'd may be drawn by Socceſ 
five Tnferences, às we may ſhew 5 the next General 


Head. Somewhar may be farther feen to theſe Points, Partl, 


Chap. 5. $ 6. 
$ 18. 2. As to Moral Queſtions: We are in theſe 


ing and determining of what is Good or Bad; e Ich * 
Unjuſtz Right or Wrong: The Proof ariſes here our of 
righe Prin 2 75 Es, ACCOT he 


— of Cir- 


Times, alſo for Oey den 
EY ey feld oh ys 9 Pa which 
. vary * to Bad, or from Bad 
the ff om bur when that — 

1 er XP ſopply a Se Peficiency 
you which the Mattet was — 
3 at which is another's without bis 


K 5 nor always Evil ; for his reaſonable Conſent 
7 be prẽſum d, tho ir.could not be asd, in ſome 
a u Circuimfiances: : Here it ſhould be noted, that 
Moral Good ariſes only from all the Neceſſary Cauſes duly 
conſpiring together; but Evil from wharſoever Deficiency 45 

to what s Right and Juſt! | | 
$ ty... 8. Abto Nateral Quieftions, the Being, 
Make, Powers, Cauſes, Effects, E of Natural Things, 
whether as they are found i in Nature it ſelf, or as model d by 
Art; There is here (as well as in the foregoing Matter) 
— ſuch a. Mixture of Hhings unknown with what we 
as makes a very great Difhcalry of Reaſoning 2 


F 
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Caſes: For Phyſical Queſtions we had need be furniſh'd 
(as the Great Lord Verulam has ſhewn) with a large Narural 
Hiſtory of Obſervarions and Experiments carefully Made, 
were MJ and faithfully Reported; and alfo with no ſmall Skill ro Ar- 


eve rightly from them, as the ſame excellent Perſon farther 
news in his Novum Organum. | 


$ 20. In ſuch Queſtions we muſt, (1.) Uſe our own 

Senſes according to the Dictates of Rational Obſervation 

and Experience; (2.) We muſt give Credit to knowing and 

Honeſt Perſons in the Regular Ule of theirs; yet taking great 

that Care how far we follow them in the Credit they may have 

mber too freely given to others: And (3.) We ſhould ſearch out 

what there might be ſingular in the Experiments from which 

tions, we would Argue, and we muſt make fir Allowances in our 
nati- W Reaſoning from them. | 

8 | 


$ 21. 4. As to Supernatural Queſtions, which may be 
cilld in the ſtricteſt Senſe Theological, we muſt make Su- 
Art J. pernatural Revelation our Ground, judgin what is ſo by 
the ſureſt Marks we can, and Reaſoning thence in depen- 

uir - dance upon the Divine Aid in a regular way, but eſpecially 
df has Reaſoning about ſuch Points as we can leſs compre- 


——_— 


CHAP. XI. 


d 1, COME farther Aſſiſtance may be given in the preſen: 
Matter by offering ſome what, 


V. As to the Method, which may be us d in order to th: 
inding out of Proof and carrying it on till we have brought ix 
o what is Self. evident, or to what is already made out, oc 
it leaſt to what is confeſs d: And we way here, 


1, Obſerve whether the Queſtion Propounded be not plain- 
ly ſuch, as cannot, or need not, be 12 1 OT elſe whe: ier 
71s only to be attempted ; or that the Proof of it may be un- 


ny eeraken: Vide Chap. 8. 67—13. 
FJ $2: 3. 
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——— 


S$ 2. 2. We ſhould carefully determine and State, what 
is the very Point in Queſtion, to which we ſhou!d direct ou 
Attempt or Undertaking: And in doing this, 


3, It will be of Uſe to narrow the Queſtion, as far as the 
Matter and Occaſion may well admit; fo that, having leſs to 
prove, it may be the eaſier and better made out, and our Poim 
more rhroughly ſecur d, whilſt the Lines of Defence are not 
too far enlargd : Yet nothing muſt be left out of the 
Queſtion, which is Neceſſary ro what we would attemptor 
maintain in relation thereto. 


S 3. 4. We may then obſerve (if ſuch Help be needful 
to us) whether the Point in hand, or any of its Parts, or 
any thing relating thereto, be touched on in this Effay, or Diſ- 
cours d eiſe where; And briefly, what may be found here cr 
any where to put our 'Tho'rs a working, when they are at 2 
fiand, and to give ſowe Light and Aſſiſtance towards our 
Reaſoning about the preſent Matter. Some will common) 
need to Read and Conſult, as well as to Conſider. And it 
may ſometimes be requiſite ro carry che Subject and Predi- 
cate Of rhe Queſtion thro' the Topicls, or Logical Heads ct 
1 hings and Poſitions; Taking in what Light we can about 
ir from the ways of Thinking, Part I. Chap. 2. and fron: 
the other Matters of Thot, Chap. 3, 4, 5 Rems allo 
what there is of Subſtance, Accident, Mode, Mode of Mode, 
Oe. in the preſent Caſe; What of Combination, Separati- 
on, Relation, Sc; And Finally, what Alliance the Queſtion 
in hand may have with any of the Principles or Deductioms, 
Chap. 16. Cc. a 


S 4. What has been here directed, is to be done by thoſe 
who have real Occaficn for it, not to put them off from 
Thinking, but rather to lead them into ir, and help them in 
it, by bringing ſuch a Variety of Things and Notions under 
View, which can ſcarcely fail to ſuggeſt ſomewhat, that 
may fer the Mind to Work and carry it on, till it meer with 
what may fitly ſerve onr Purpoſe: Yer it is to be done, 
not ſo nuch in queſt of Particular Arguments, as to give us a 
letter Acquaintance with the Terms of the Queſtion, upon 
a juſt ani clear Apprehenſion whereof, Arguments will com- 
monſy preſent and offer themſelves, or it may be there may 
Nc: no more to make out the Point: But where there 1s 
Koc and Occaſion for Proof, it may be of Uſe to look'ai!o 

forw 


* I 
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forward into the next General Head, about Inferring; ſince 
that, from which we can rightly deduce any thing, muſt be 
an Argument for it. Farther, 


$ 5. 5. We may conlider the Manner and Form of the 
Queſtion in order to the ſettling what ſort of Proof will be 
requiſite in this or that Cale, as has been ſhewn, Chap. 9. 


But, 


6. We are eſpecially to obſerve the Matter, not only, 
that we may better know what Proof it is capable of, or may 
require (as has been ſhewn) but alſo, that we may be direct- 
ed, where and how to ſeek the previous Requiſites to our 
Arguing ſuch Point, according as the Queſtion may be either 
Mathematical, Moral, Natural, or Supernatural. Nor indeed 
it Reaſonably to be rho't a Perſon ſhould ordinarily be able 
v argue well abaut the more difficult Points in any of theſe 
Kinds, till he has more folemnly ſtudied rhe Reſpective Diſ- 
ciplines to which they belong. 


$ 6. 7. It may be of Uſe to go with fome Deliberation 
over the Principal Heads or Kinds of Argument, ar leaſt in 
our Minds, according to the following Scheme, wherein, for 
the fake of Memory, they are put in meaſur d Lines, and 
under the ſeveral Letters of their common Title, MIDDLE 
TERMS, which ſhew the Connection or Diſunion of the 
dubject and Predicate in the Queſtion ;.:v/7. that the latter 
ls rightly affirm d, or deny d of the former. 


87. But leſt the Memorative Lines here given, might 
be of tbemſelyes too Dark; the Senſe: and Deſign of them 
hoſe s farther deliver'd in the Notes, that follow them, to. be 
rom vad continu'dly with every ſeveral Verſe, after this Man- 


ner, 


that Mending the Queſtion's Phraſe, or leſs convenient State— 
with ling it, if need be, clearer, ſhorter and eaſier to be argu'd. 
one, Meaſure, apply d, and fo on.gnaꝛEn : 4 5 
us 2 But chere is no Neceiſity of chargingthe Memory with 
won 0 thing more than the Meaſur'd Lines, when they are once 
om- / Underſtood by the help of thoſe Notes. 


allo ; 


ward | * 4 $5. Th: 


the foregoing, Lines may lielp to reader 


The SUBJECT by theſe N. IDDUT-TERMS [S8 J What is here added to cach of 
| c aims or diltcl.jns the PREDICATE them mor. Plain and Uſeful. 


by theſe 
Mending the Gens Phraſe, or leſs convenient State. Making it, if need be, clearer, ſhorter, and eaſier to be argu'd. 


| M —— apply'd, containing; Tale, Weight, Principle. Trying the other Term of the Queſt ion by that, which agrees to one. 
A pat has hap pen d once may again : what could not be avoided can't 


Inſtance, what may or muſt be, thews, in the like Caſe. 

nduction proves the Whole from all Sorts, Caſes, Parts. That mujt be agreeable to theſe: vid. C. 3. & 2,3. Lin like Circumſt. 
Disjunction ſays tis / ; fince tis no ſo, nor ſo.-—— Thi Hide, when the Matter muſt needs be either thus, or ſo, or ſo, &c. 
Diſtinction clears, or guards by thewing how Poims hold. IM neither Clear, nor Safe, to hold, or deny without Diſtin iſhing. 
Deductions rightly Made from unconteſted Grounds.— Nhat i ſo di awn muf!. be granted, as that uv whence 4 4 
Demands, which fairly claim, tliat this or that be ſo. As that ſuch Nord be fo taken ; ſuch a Line or Angle fo ſuppor'd, &c. 


1 Larger proves Leſs ; Like Ati ributcs, I hings fo far Like. The greater includes the leſs of that Kind : Like irmaile & limited 
| Law given, or declar d by Fit Authority. Hence Lawful, unlawful, indifferent; Dutys, Sins, Crimes, &s. by likg 4ttr, 
E [Explained Words, or Things, which to the Point relate. The od agrees, where its Import do's :& the F'ing where its Defin, 

T Terms of each Arr are fix d. & proved by their Art. [$9] So Logic ſhews what's a Genus, Mode, Gs, Cor Deſcripr. 

E Teſtification by Sufficient Evidence.-- — As by Credible Perſons, Authentick, Records, W/itings, &s. 


Experience, What to us, or others hath occur'd. This proves to us, or them, what we or they Habe ſo known. 
Experiment well made, and warily apply'd;--— Wien it has been carefullyolſer vd, we mu!! cautionſly Reaſon from it. 
K * . . . .* , . * 1 * 
Reaſon of Things the ſame, or ſome way Differ ing. Somewhat like may be infe d from like Reſpect, Proportion, & s. 
70 to- 


Relation ſhews its Ground; this, that: Rule wr is Right. Hat Right agrees to its Rule. The Relation © its Realonm ſt y 
We may be ſaid to know wat we ſo remember. | gether, P. I. C. 12,13. 


Mem'ry, when ſound, aſſures what clearly it retains. | 
Memorials prove the very Facts, or Somewhar like. Thoſe muſt have been exploded, if theſe had not been. 
right inthe due uſe of myeye, ear, æc 


- 


Senſe; what we'r Conſcious of, or certainly Perceive. That I think, fear, joy; ſee, hear, &c, | 
Suppoſal : whence is drawn what touches the Debate. The Queſtion ſuppor'd to ſhew it: Alſurdityʒ or wtmayinfer its Truth 


Claime, or Claims Much more may be ſeen in the Scheme of Inf: rences under the nu; 
the PREDICATE. General Hcad ; which may alſo ſerve to the preſent Pu: poſc. 
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$ 10. Tis not deſign'd by this placing of the Middle 
Terms with the Subject and Predicate of the Queſtion, that 
the ſeveral ſorts of Arguments here mention d, are all to be 
employ d upon one Point; much leſs, that they are to follow 
one another in ſuch Order as they are here ſer down; yet it 
has faln out happily enough, that we are hereby minded to 
begin with the Mending of the Queſtion, if there be Occaſion 
for it; and of this ſomewhat farther may be ſaid, ar leaſt 
by way of Example: And alſo that we ſhould in the next place 
carefully ſee to it, that we have a Meaſure of ſome ofthe men- 
tioned Sorts, which is right in itſelf, and fit for our Purpoſe, as 
agreeing to one Term of the Queſtion; and therefore capabie 
of ſhewing the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the other. 

$ 11. But the Meaning is by theſe mentioned Heads of 
argument, which may eaſily be carry'd in the Mind, to lay 
before it ſome good Number of the more conſiderable ways 
of proving, as by Inſtance, Induttion, Digjunction, &c, that 
we may not eaſily miſs of finding one or other ſort of Mid- 
dle Term, which may ſuggeſt a particular Med:um for the 
preſent Occaſion; and that, if the Medium we have taken 
ſhould lie ſo remote from one or both the Terms of che 
Queſtion (i. e. if its Agreement or Diiagreement therewith 
be ſo far diſputable) as to require farther Proof, we may then 
go over the Set of Middle Terms again in queſt of another 
Medium (whether of a differing Sort, or of one, we had taken 
before) to prove the Major Propoſition, or Minor, or both as 
there may " Occaſion ; and thus to proceed, till we have brot 
he Matter to ſuch an Iſſue, as that it requires no farther Proof, 

$ 12. The Manner of the Procedure, as it might in ſome 
Cafe happen, is repreſented inthe following Scheme; where- 
in the S. which is repeated Five times in a ſloping Deſcent 
on the left hand, is & the Subject of the Queſtion; and 
the P ſo repeated on the right hand, for its Predicate: The 
oft repeated E ftands for that Middle Term, which follows 
E in the Line [ Explained Wards, or Things, Cc. J 88, 
And it is underſtood to be the Explication or Definition of 
the Subject, or of the Predicate (either of the #/ord or of the 
Thing) firſt placed on one hand with the Subject of the 
Queſtion, and then on the other with its Predicate: But in the 
next deſcending Step, tis put with the Middle Term D (i. e. 
either Disjunction, Diſtinction, Deduction or Demand) on 
one fide, and with R (3. e. either Reaſon, or Relation) on the 
other, to make our one of the Premiſed Propofitions in each 
of thoſe Syllogiſms teſpectively; rhe other Propoſition being 
made up of S and D in the former, of R and P in the 


latter. | U 3 Sthe 


r . 


S and L with L and | 


— . 9 6 Rs FVV 


=, + 2 
S, the Subject of the Queſtion with its Predicate, P, 


may be concluded 
from 


r „ — oF 2— 
5 N. r 1 „ 
S in con uncl ien with E and attended by E in * with P 
| | o 
from from- 
rn — — 4x —-— ., 1 — — 
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$ 14. The Middle Tem, which is always Repeated in the Premiſes, is once to be talen in its Hall N 
942 


Erxtent, that it may not fail to be the ſelſ-· ſame Meaſure tho ir ſhould beonce particularly taken: Anu, o 
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ing this Caution, we may ſafely place it in the Middle, firſt 
2j the Predicare of the leading Propoſition, then as the Sub- 
ject of that which follows; as is done in the foregoing 
Scheme. 7 

$ 15. The beſt Method of Procedure in Arguing is to 
take ſuch a Middle Term, if it may be, as lies ſo near either 
to the Subject, or to the Predicgre of rhe Queſtion (i.e, which 
may be affirm'd or deny'd with ſuch Evidence) as to require 
no Proof on one Part; that ſo we may proceed ſtill forwatd 
in our Argument, as having only one of the Premiſes to be 
prov'd, and thus we ſhall not need to go back again for the 
Confirming of the other, as we muſt, if it were left doubtful. 
Thus if R, P in the Scheme before, were the Terms of the 
Queſtion to be prov'd, we might firſt rake M for our Argu- 
ment concluding R and P from R and M, with M and P; 
Now let R and M be ſuppoſed to need no Proof; To make 
out M and P, we take and conclude it from M and S m th 
Sand P; and now ſuppoſing neither of rheſe to require Proof, 
the Point in Queſtion is then fully concluded. 6 

$ 16. That Manner of Arguing, which ſome call the 
Secratical way, uſes not any formed Syllogiſms ; but proceeds 
by ſtating, Explaining, and Confirming, as there is Occaſicn : 
Jet it do's not leſs need hat Aſſiſtance may be given by the 
foregoing Scheme, or otherwiſe, for the finding out of proper 


Argument, 


— 2 
* 


— 


CHAP. XII. 


91 THAT the Inſtructions given, may be made pliner. 
and carry'd ſomewhat farther ſtill, by the help of 
an Inſtance, let us ſuppoſe the Queſtion to be, that Every 


- 


Man, who has the Nature, as well as Name, being aduit and of 


ſound Mind, has the more Immediate Power of Reaſoning avout 


Future and inviſible Things. Now, 1 

1, There appears not any thing of Inconſiſtency or Falſe- 
hood in the Point, which yet is not Self-evident, but ſeems 
to bs ſuch as we may nor only attempt, bur endeavour to 
confirm. a > Ie; 

$ 2. 2, Tho' it be not formall 'din this Eſſay *y et. 
ſome Light and Help may be 2 —— . 
wards the Arguing of it; B * if need be, the 
more obvious Account of Things nd the twofold _ 
- # "0. 4 g 0 
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of Single Terms, with the Ser of Principles, and more im- 
mediare Deductions, to fee what there may be of the Matte 
it ſelf, in its firſt and more common Notions; as alſo what 
of Subſtance, Accident, Cc; or of Combination, Separati- 
on, Oc, in che Terms of the Queſtzon ; and whether there be 
any Principle or Deduction, which may, ſhew, or help to- 
wards the ſhewing, their Connexion ; as ſuppole it were the 
Poſitions (Cr) and (Cu) Pag. 109. es oh th 
1'Y I: z The Propoſition in hand being plainly compound. 
ed may be, for the more diſtin Conſideration of ir, re- 
ſolv'd into the more ſimple Enunciations, which it implies; 
as that ſomewhat has only the Name of Man (ſuppoſe a 
Corps, a Picture, or Statue); ſomewhat has alſo the Nature 
(as a living Man); ſome ſuch Man may be Adult, and of 
found Mind ; he may, have the Ppwer of Reaſoning, and 
that about Future, and about Invifible Things, and Finally, 
that in ſuch Cafe he has the immediate Power. And, 
8 4. 4. P Herens rhe Mentioned Parriculars do chiefly 
long to Naturg! Phito ely vnderſtogd, fo as 10 


take in Pneumatolegy, and Natutal Tueolory.; therefore we 
may have recourſe ro thoſe Sciences, to make our ſelves 
more fully Maſters of the Point in hand: Or rather we 
ſhould be previouſly furniſh'd with the whole compaſs of 
Learning in ſome Meaſure, before we go about ro argue 
ſuch kind of Points; Nor are there many belides Mathe- 
matical Queſtions, that are conſin d within one Art or Science 
only. But. : 1 

8 5. 5. And more directly to the Preſent Deſign, we 
may uſe the following Method of Procedure; Namely, 
1. To obſerve what is the entire Thing ſpcken of, and 
and the whole that is ſaid of it, that we may be (ure to know 
reſpectively, both what the 3 lays, and whereof it 
affirms or den;s: Now the entire Subject is eve) Man, 
who bas the Nature, as well as Nome, being Adult, and of ſound 
Mind J; And the whole Predicate is that he [ has the me 
immed Fate Power of Reaſening about and Future Inviſible Things]. 
2. To Remark what is Principal and whaf is Accetfory in 
the Subject and Predicate; here MM AN and REASONING 
are Principal, ag being indeed the Baſis and Ground Work 
oF all the teſt on either hand. | | 
Co 6. 3. To — — — imo an Order and Me- 
thod, nozing what fart of Reference the ſeveral Appendages 
reſpectively have 4 Principals. I 7 | 


: Io . vs 
Fj 14 , f "TY" 
4.1 0 1 MAN 
9 . Fo . 


1 


( 
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MAN is here ſer forth, as having, (1.) That Name, and 
being uſually ſignified by that Sound, or thoſe Letter, 
imongſt us; and (2:) Together with it the Nature moſt 
aſvally intended by it, whatever that be; And farther, (3.) 
Such Age, as that he may be call d Adult, ordinarily about 
14,15, Or 16 Years; and likewiſe at ſuch Age (4.) a Sound 
Mind, or the free Uſe of his Underſtanding, the Brain nor 
being craz'd or diſorder'd, as in violent Fever-Fits, or by a 
more continued Indiſpofition ; and finally, (5.) That it is 
Every ſuch Man, of which the Queſtion Speaks, without ex- 
cepting any one. } & 

$ 7. The like is to be done as to the Predicate: And 
REASONING, as an Act, is here fer forth, (1.) by the 
Matter upon which it proceeds, viz. Future Things conſider d 
before hand, as what may or ſhall be; and Inviſible Things, 
whether Future or Preſent, but nor diſcernible by Sight, or 
other Corporeal Senſe : (2.) By the Source or Spring of that 
Act, the Power of Reaſoning ; whatever it be, which is, or 
gives a Capacity for that : And, (3.) This Power has the 
Attribute of Immediat?, as it either do's not admit, or at 
leaſt do's nor abſolutely need, any thing to intervene betwixt 
it and the Act. (4:) This Attribute has the Mode or Cha- 
rafter of more intimating a Compariſon' betwixt the Power, 
of which the Queſtion is intended, and ſome other, which 
lies farther remov'd from the Act, as (E. Gr.) the Reaſonable 
Soul it ſelf, which do's not * enable Men to ſuch 
Reaſoning without the Intervention of a fit Age and Sound- 
neſs of Mind: /5.) And laſtly, Some is here imply d as the 
Note of Quantity defign'd, i. e. ſome mare Immediate Power, 
&c. viz. ſome, or other, not eyery Degree. \ 

$8. 4. To Cut off what ſerves barely to expound, not 
at all to limit, the Senſe of that to which it is added; and 
lo we may reduce the preſent Queſtion thus, Every Man being. 
Adult ænd of Scund Ming has the more immediate Power of Rec: 
ſening about Future and Inviſible Things ; only we muſt heed- 
fully keep to the Meaning which was directed by the inci- 
dental Explicatory Propofition, ſo as not ta argue about a 
May, that has only the Name, as e Picture an pes 

5. If there had been any Thing in the Queſtion Pro- 


$ 8. 
pounded inconſiſtent with ſomewhar elfe, ir myſt have 


thrown out; and alſo whatſoever had been alzogerber Syno- 
included. were better om 


* 


mous, or plain >, we "mitted, than re- 
rind: if ther 2 it had been 425 Every Humane Creaqure, 
Man, Woman, and Child being Adult, &c; the Queſtign ought. 
to have bee Adu to whay it now is ; [Child] being incon- 
ere with [Adult], and the reſt being plainly contain'd in 
[Man]. 6 10. 6. We 
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S 10. 6. We may (however for the preſent) leave cut 
ſuch part of the Queſtion, as is plainly carry'd, if we make 
bur out the reſt : And thus we might leave our Future Things, 
ſince it will ſo naturally follow upon the Proof relating tg 
thoſe which are Invi/ib/e, that ſuch a Man muſt be likewiſe 
Capable of reaſoning about the Future Things, which are 
here deſign d in Conjunction with thole that are inviſible, 

5 11. 7. We ſhould make ſure we are well appriz'd of 
the very Point in Queſtion ; fince to and by tht, Proof muſt 
be ſpecially directed: And the rather, becauſe E. gr. in the 
preſent Caſe, ſome Perſon might poſſibly defign to have it 
prov'd, that the Power of Reaſoning about inviſible Thing, 
which every Man being Adult and of Sound Mind is allowed 
to have, is indeed the more immediate Power, or whether 
his being well awake, and excited from without, be not jet 
farther requiſite: But here the Diſtinctien and Relation im- 
ply may ſolve and ſatisfie the Queſtion, for whatever may be 

aid as to Man's being well awake or excited from without, 
it will ſtill hold, that his being Adult and of ſound Mind 
gives a mere immediate Power than what he had before in 
his meer Fundamental Capacity for ſuch a fort of Reaſon- 
ing. 

12. Another might, perhaps, deſign the ſame Point, 
as if he had more appoſitely put the Queſtion [ M/pether the 
more immediate Power of ſuch Reaſoning in Man do's general) 
preſuppoſe his being Adult and ef ſound Mind; or whether theſe 
be neceſſary to that J. In ſhort, almoſt any Point of the 
Queſtion before propounded might be unskilfully, or les 
heedfully, defign'd for the very Point in Queſtion; and 
therefore it might be requiſite, if rhere were Opportunity, 
to ask what is the very Thing whereof Proof is deſir'd or ex- 

ed: Or elſe we muſt judge of that, as we can, by the 
endency of the foregoing and following Diſcourſe, or by 
the known Sentiments of thoſe with whom we have to do, 
or by any Circumſtances of Time, Place, Sc, which may 


ſerve ro guide us: And if need be, we ſhould accordingly 


rectifie the State of the Queſtion, as has been ſhewn in ſome 


Inftances here; and if there be divers Points in Queſtion at 


once, it may be commonly beſt to State and Argue them ſe- 
verally. But, ty Why 
s 13. 8. We muſt purſue the proper Conſtruction of 
the Queſtion,. as it is propounded ; where there is no ſuffict- 
ent Evidence of any other Intendment than what is therein 


expreſs d or fairly imply d, and thus the Point in hand will 
be a complicated Queſtion, made up of the ſeveral forem 40 


1 
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non d Particulars, & 3, in the order there ſer down: Our 
proof muſt therefore take them all in, even as far as the 
Notes of Quantity expreſs d or underſtood, if any be. Yer 
this hinders not, but thar | 2 

$ 14. We may endcavour the Melioration or mending of 
the Queſtion, by putting it into any Form or Method, which 
may render it caſier to be prov d: And here, upon conſider- 
ing the Naſen of Things, we may alter it thus. Every Man, 
who lu the more perfett ſe of bu Underſtanding, may reaſon 
abut Things, which fall not immediately under Senſe, Here 
we put the common Reaſon, for which Adult] and | of Sound 
Mind] were added to ¶ Man] inſtead of the Characters them- 
ſelves, and Things which fall not immediately under Senſe] 
inſtead of [ Future and Inviſible | that being the common Na- 
ture of them, and the Reaſon of their being mention'd in the 
Queſtion. For Inviſible was alſo fo intended as well as Fu- 
ture Things; now this Turn of the Queſtion lies cloſer and 
readier for Proof. Or elle, 

$ 15- We may purſue the Queſtion, as before Propounded 
under ſeveral Propoſitions, gradually proceeding, till we 
come up to the whole, as it ſtands; thus, (I.) The Word 
[Man] is commonly underſtood of ſuch a Manner of Being as 
Adam and Eve were, and their Poſterity are, as may eaſily 
be made to appear by ſufficient ITeſtificarion, or good Autho- 
rity. (2.) The Being intended by that Name has really a 
Nature endow'd with the Power cf Reaſoning, as may be 
ſhewn from a Number of Middle Terms; nor only that it 
may be ſo, by a multitude of particular Inſtances ; but that 
it is ſo, by an Indu&ion of both Sexcs, all known Ages of the 
World, with all the Conditions and Sorts of Men; alſo by 
Diajunction, either Man muſt have the Power of Reaſonin 
or be merely acted by ſome Rational Agent, but he is not 75 
acted ; therefore he has that Power; And by Diſtinction, 
for the Mind, which is gn the Man, has the Power 
of Reaſoning, tho the Body have not; and again, by De- 
auction, thus, ſomething cannot ſpring from nothing; there- 
fore an Act ſuppoſes an Agent endow'd with the Power of 
ſo Acting; and therefore Man performing the Act of Reaſon- 
ing, muſt have the Power whereby he might be capable of 
ſuch an At: Now that he performs that Act, and conſe- 
quently has the Power, may appear many ways, and indeed 
very plainly by r drawn from Law, being given by 
God ro Man, that he ſhould govern himſelf by the DiQares 
of Reaſon and Religion ; as alſo from hat, which is given, 
or declar'd by: fome Men to others. 
;- 124 2 | 516. That 
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$ 16. That Man has the Power of Reaſoning, may be MY *" 
made out divers other ways, as by Explaining the Term; Ml 
Man, Reaſoning, Power, according to the uſage of thoſe Word Il 
and the Nature of the Things deſigned by them; and h e 
might be made to appear abundantly by the Te/#if::arion of Ml 
Multitudes, both that the Words are of ſuch Import, and fi 
that Man do's accordingly Apprehend, Prove, Infer, C! 
which is ſtrongly confirm'd by the Experience Men have in 
themſelves, and the Experiment they make on others by Dir. i 
courſe, Enquiries, Sc: Ir is alſo plain by the R of Ml * 
Things Man muſt have the Power of Reaſoning; ſince he 
{ 
| 


erforms what could not be done without it; and this may 
ſhewn by the Ration which Rational Productions have 
to the Act of Realoning, and this again to the Power, a; 
Effects preſuppoſing a ſuitable and Sufficient Cauſe. 
85 17. Thoſe Rational Productions, which evince the 
Act and Power of Reaſoning in Man, do fully appear, no: 
only by Authentick Memcrials, and undqubred Memory ; but 
alſo by preſ:nt Senſation, both inward in the Conſcious 
Knowledge Men have of their own Internal Diſcourſes, and 
outward in their ſenſible Obſervarion of the External Acting: 
and Performances of others: And if we make bur a S 
of rhe Contrary, how many and great Abſurdities would it 
infer; but on the other hand, how many Suppoſitions may 
we eaſily make and maintain, which will ſtrongly prove, that 
Man has the Power of Reaſoning ? E. Gr. If he were made 
after the Image of God, in Knowledge; if he is capable of 
Mathematical Demonſtrations, Se: Bur in that he was 
made, and of cheſe he is Capable, therefore he has the Power 


of Rea oping: 
$ 18. Thus we have brought in moſt of the forementior- 
ed Sorts of Middle Terms; and ſome at leaſt of the reſt 
might be added, for we might argue, even the preſent Point 
from the 1.47ger to the Leſs, (or 4 Majors, as Logicians are 
wont to ſpeax); thus, if Man be Capable of Religion, he cet. 
rainly has the Power of Reaſoning, bur the former is true: 
And therefore ſo is the latter. Had Man been truly reſem- 
bled to any Thing, the Likeneſs might have been ſhewn by 
like Actrib:tea3 or if it had been ſaid, Man is a Species of 
Living Creatures, or that he is a Combingtion, &c, Thole 
Terms ef Art might have been open d and prqv'd of him from 
the Account given of them in this Logical Eday ; Finally, 
if it had been ſaid, chat Man is oor ordinarily Seven Foot 
high ; par b n e Sana three hundred Weight. but 15 
Hally too big to he contain ꝗ in 3 Quart Por ; of that chere 
. „ 6 1 k 1 ka 8 Are 


Q 
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ment of Reaton. 
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ue more Men in the World than Hairs upon any one Man's 
Head; there had then been Occaſion for Meaſure of differin 
Forts: And in the preſent Caſe, we may meaſure the Tus 
of the Aſſertion by that known Principle, that where there 
s the Act, there muſt alſo be the Power of fo Acting; and 
fnally, that this be taken for granted is a fair and reaſonable 
Demand, 0 

$ 19. Now at length, to procced yet forward towards 
the Propofition here vndertaken, we muſt add, (3.) That 
the Power of Reaſoning in ſome Men reaches to Future and Invi- 


5 , — 


ſible Things, or to what falls not immediately under Senſe: 


And this mighi caſily be ſhewn by diver: of the forementi- 
oned Middle Terms, as by DH,, Lanctien, Diguntiion, 
Explication, Teſtification, Exteric ce, &c: (4. Ihe menti- 
oned Age of the Man, and State of M nd muſt, according 
to the Reaſon and Relation of I hings, painly c ntibu e to 
carry Mens Reaſoning higher and farther, which might be 
made to appear from divers other Topicks. And, 

$ 20. (5. Mens having the mere perfect Uſe of thei 
Underſtanding muſt evidently give them the more /mmdiate; 
Power of ſuch highcr and farther Pealcning ; fo that there 
needs nothing more to intervene as a Power je cted in Man. 
(6, and lattly) A Men whatſoever, having the more Per- 
fect Uſe of their Underſtandings have the more Immediate 
Power of Reaſoning about Things which fall not immedi- 
ately under Senſe : This might appear even by Mathemati- 
cal Menſuration, viz. by Tale or Count, if we knew but 
every ſuch Man; and may upon Mending the State of the 
Queſtion thus, There j no ſuch Man, who hath not, &c. Or 
no Inſtance can be brought of ſuch a Man, who hath not, c. 
Alſo an Induction may here be made, as before, of both Sexes, 
and all Sorts : And again, it may be prov'd by Diguntion, 
for either al! ſuch Men have the more Immediate Power, 
Cc, or there is /ome ſuch Man, who needs a farther Power 
ſobjected in himſelf ; but there is no /zch Man, who needs a 
farther Power ſubjected in himſelf; therefore no ſuch Man 
but has the more immediate Power of Reaſoning about 
Things which falls not immediately under Senſe, and parti- 
cularly about Future and Inviſible Things: And thus from 
mott of the Specify'd Middle Terms we might proceed to 
make our the univerſality of the preſent Queſtion. 

$ 21. Finally, It cheſe Methods ſhould not ſuffice, it 
may be of Uſe in order to the more thorough underſtanding 
the Queſticn, and arguing upon it, to take up the ſeveral 

alticulars mentiond 86, 7, in the Order. as they there 
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ſtand ; and, ſo far as there is Occaſion, to make ſuch Inqui- 
ries upon them, as theſe, (1.) What is the Meaning of the 
Word, as here it ſtands? (2.) To what Thing is that Word 
affixed 2 Where we ſhould take Care to aſcertain the Suhjeg 
more eſpecially by ſome obvious Mark, which tho' it declare 
nothing of the Nature, yet fixes the Name to ſomething 
certain, (3.) What is the Nature of the Thing, to which ir 
relates? (4.) What is there neceſſarily Antecedent, Concomi. 
tant, or Conſequent, which may ſerve to make out the Relz. 
tion and Conſideration, wherein the thing intended here 
ſtands? And, (5.) In Reference to theſe ſeveral Enquiries, 
we ſhould cndeavoar to call to Mind what we have oblery'd, 
or Read, or credibly heard; and, if need be, ſhould nor only 
diſcourſe with knowing Perſons about chem, but ger the beſi 
account we can how we may be more fully inſtructed; 

Some farther help towards Proving may. be drawn. from 
the General Head — Inferring, which we are next to go 


upon. 


bal 


CH AP. XIII. 


$ 1 FOR the farther Improvement of our Reaſon, it is 
| to be directed and ailifted, | 
III, Rightly to infer, ſo that what j inferr'd may evidently 
appear to be a jul? Conſequence of that from which it n deduc'd; 
whether it be immediately or more remotely. . | | 

5 2. As to the Uſefulneſs of Inferring rightly, and the 
good Purpoſes to which it may be apply d, it is evident, 

1. Thar it muſt furniſh out all Hypothetical Arguments, 
which plainly contain an Inference or Deduction, that ſhould 
ordinarily be either evident in it ſelf, or capable however of 
being prov'd at one Remove by a farther Conſequence, which 
is ſo; left we run into the Confuſion, which bas been 
caution'd againſt, Chap. 1. S 10—14. . 1 . 

$ 3. 2. It might in many Caſes fave the greater Trouble 
of ſeeking out Arguments tor the Proof of ſuch Points as 
might be drawn out by Interence; ar leaſt by lengthing the 
Froceſs thereof. This Method ſeems to have been aim'd ar 
in Geometry, but is not proſecuted, as perhaps it might be 
with Advantage; Tuppole in ſome ſuch way as this; let it 
be a Definition, or Demand, that 


1 "ou 
= 


The 
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The Angles made by one right or ſtraight Line falling up- 
on another, ſo as not to incline more towards one end of it 


than to the other, are Right Angles : 


Therefore where /uch a Line is taken or ſuppoſed /o to f 11 
upon ſucb other Line, the Angles are 


alſo to be taken, or | ſuppos'd to be , 
Right Angles: Thereſore, if (E. Gr.) 2 2 
eb is ſappos'd to be a Right Line, 7 8 

and /o to fall gp d, another Right _ 0/h 1 
Line, the Angle F is then to be taken C * 


for a Right Angle, and the Angles 2 & Y | 
together for the other Right Angle: Therefore the Line 4 U 

makes two Angles with e d, which are together equal to two 

Rights; fince the Angle » contains the Right Angle F with 

g, which is part of the other Right, and that the other Angle 

þ is the remaining part of it: And therefore the Angles 

made by any Line falling in any Sort whatſoever upon a Right 
Line, muſt be always equal to two Rights; fince they muſt 
either be themſelves Right Angles, or admit of a Line, which 
ſhall divide the greater Angle into one Right Angle, and 
part of another, and that the leſſer Angle will then be the 
remaining part of the other Right Angle, as it is in the Dia- 
gram refer d ro; and would be ſtil], tho we ſhould ſuppoſe 
40 to be a curve Line. 


$ 4 To give another Inſtance of Mathematical De- 
duction. 


Let it be laid down as an Axiom, chat thoſe Quantities are 
in themſelves equal, which, being ſeverally added ro the 
ſame or to equal Quantities, make up equal Compounds: 


Therefore ſo are ſuch Meaſures, Angles, Figures, Weights, 
Se; and omitting the reſt at preſent, we may proceed in re- 
lation ro Angles, thus, Thoſe Anglcs are therefore equal, 
which being ſeverally added to the ſame Angle do on each 
hand make up two Rights: 
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Therefore che Oppoſite Angles made by two Right Lines 
n croſſing each other areequa], 
B 8 | fince being ſeverally added 


to the Angle or Angles lying 
berwixt them on one ſide, 
they do ſeverally therewith 
make up two Rights; as for 
Example : taken togethe: 
with & o, and e taken toge- 
ther with the ſame « 9 
Nowe this has appear'd in 
17 the Deduction of the fore: 
| going Section: And thus 
whatevet was duly infer d in any preceding Deduction, may 
berefer'd to, if need be, to make out the Conſequence in any 
Step of one that follows. | BL ä 
In ſome ſuch manner we might carry on a Deduction, til 
we bring out the Point, which has been Demonſtrated vp- 
on this Diagram, Chap. 10. §S 15. and ſomewhat of a like 
Method might be taken in ſome Queſtions, that are not Ma- 
thematical. | | : 
s 5. 3. Farther Points of Knowledge may, by Inferring, 
be gain'd from the more general Principles, and nearer Con- 
clufions, Part I. Chap. 16, 17, Ge; as alſo from whatever 
elſe is already prov d, or juſtly granted; and the Proceſs may 
be drawn out from each of thoſe into a manifold Train and 
Series'of Conſequences, whereof ſome may be New Diſcove- 
Ties to our ſelves or others, and ſome orhers of them may be 
Points happily call'd to Mind, with this Advantage, that 
hey are at the ſame time confirm'd by their being in- 
5 6. 4. Such a Method of diſcourſing Matters, if it 
be rightly manag'd, may preclude and forecloſe Oppo- 
fition' ; ſo as to build up Truth, like Solomon's Temple, 
without the noiſe of Axes and Hammers about it. And, 
5. I may ſerve rb lead Perſons more eafily, and if need be 
und wares, into the Acknowledgment of that, againſt which 
they might be prejudic d, and ready to Cavil upon whatſo- 
ever Argument ſhould be profeſſedly brought in Proof or De- 
fence thereof; whenas in the way of Succeſſive Inferences 
prudently manag'd, you may, in Effect, carry the Point 
nba + in view, before you mention it, or refer directly 
_— | 


$7. Nor 
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97. 6. Nor can we in this way af y ide, or be cat» 
yd, into any Thing Falſe or Erroneous; if we look hut well 


wit, rhat the Diſcourſe do really praceed from ſome induhi- 


able Principle or certain Concluſion by unqueſtionable Infe- 
rence or evident Connexion in every ſeveral Step. | 
58. 7. (To add no more Ir is a known and appraved Me- 
thod of overthrowing plauſible Falſhoods ro load them wah 
more manifeſt or acknowledged Falthood and Abſurdity 
duly infer'd from the Teners we oppole ; but then great Cars 
is to be taken, that we fix them only on thoſe Teners chem 
ſelves, not upon the Perſone, who may perhaps innocently 
hold them, without diſcerning whither they tend; or, it 
may be, without ſeeing the re andy even when tis 
enn them: And this we ſhould always charitably ſuppoſe 
of honeſt Men, unleſs the contrary do too plainly 2 
but eſpecially when they ſeriouſly profeſs the Demal, or 


: 


eren Dereftation of ſuch conſequent Falſhoods and Abfurs 2 


ities. X | 

$ 9. As to the matter of Inferring, we may conſider what 
if preſuppoſed 3 whar is thence infer'd ; the HHation or Infer- 
ring, in it ſelf; the particular Ground or Reaſon of it; laſt- 
ly, and more at large Rules and H-lps for the better pettors 
mance thereof. And, | 515 

1. As to that, from which the Inferenee is drawn, we 
may call ir the Antecedent; and do here conſider it only as 
preſuppos d; for it is not neceflar:ls laid down as Truth; 
but may be indeed a Falſhood Which we are deſigning to 
diſprove as has been ſhewn | by the Falſe or Abſur d Con- 
ſequences ariſing from it. There is commonly no more than one 
Propoſition or Antecedent expreſs d, but there may be ſome- 
times more than one expreſly laid dawn; as if we ſay, Gold 
is Yellow, Snow is White, and Gras is Green; therefore 
Gold, Snow and Graſs are divers Things; or therefore they 
are all colour d Objects. Now what is preſuppos d, is in- 
deed the Anrecedenc of an Enthymeme, or one of the Pro; 
poſtrions of a perfect Syllogifkm, rhe other being underſtood 
4 we mall atter obſerve. 103 

$ 10. 2. What is infer d, is the concluſion af an Enthy- 


meme, whieh might be made a perfect Syllogiſm: And it 


may conſiſt cirher wholly of the ſame Terms wn the An- 


tecedenr, but otherwiſe difpos'd, as in the way of Inver 14 
or of two Terms, which are boch differing from thoſe of: the 


Anteeedent z or elſe of one new Term, together with en 
taken from the Antecedent, and this kind of Inference is $0 
be hereatter commortly W where there is no Initi- 
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mation given of any other: Now the two latter ſorts of 
Inference may be manifold, even in the firſt Degree or Step 
of Illation, much more in the farther Proceſs: For as the 
ſame Poſition may often be infer d from ſeveral Suppchiions, 
or prov'd by divers Arguments; ſo, many diftering, tho no 
contrary, Concluſions may be immediarely, drawn from the 
ſame Suppoſition. SM 101) 1 

S 11. 3. The Illation, or the Inferring of one Point from 
another, which is uſually exprefs d by [rherefore } in E/gliſſ 
imports the Connexion of the Antecedent and Conſrquent, 
which muſt always be Neceſſary, and ſhould be in it ſelf 
undeniable, tho' the Matter inter d be, perhaps, only pro- 
bable; or, ir may be falſe; according as the Antecedent is; 
but rhe Concluſion however, if falſe, or if but probably 
true, muſt be a Falſhood, or a Probability n:c-/[a: zl falla. 
ing from ſuch Antecedent ; and it may well be ſaid, there i 
no Conſequence ar all, where it is not Necetlary, as if we 
fhould ſay ſome Perſons have an Antipathy ro Cheele, there- 
fore it muſt be really hurtful to their Bodies; now it may in- 
deed be ſo for that Reaſon, if they know it, and peihaps if 
they do not; yet ir do's not neceſſarily follow from their har- 
ing an Antipathy to it; fince 'tis highly probable ir might be 
fo mixt and compounded with other Ingtedients, as to hate 
no ill Eflect ar all: For that even Poiſon it ſelf may be made 
harmleſs, or indeed uſeful by being ficly Temper and 
Corrected. Every juſt and immediate Inference might ſeem 
to be altogether Self- evident, ſince we, attend. not to any 
Point as a Ground or Reaſon cf the Conſequence; and yer 
upon cloſer Conſideration it will be found, that, 

§S 12. 4. There is another Enunciation always under- 
ſtood to every Inference, beſides that from which 'tis exprelly 
dran: For there is a Reaſon or Contirmation of the In- 
ference imply d, tho' not always oblerv'd, as a kind of Band 
or Tie betwixt the Antecedent and Conſequent, which as 
ſuch is involv'd in the illatwe Particle: And it is indeed the 
other Propoſition of a perfect Sy logiſm, but ſuch as is com- 
monly ſuppos d to need no Proof: Ii in the Force and Ver- 
tue of this imply d Enunziatian together with chat, which is 
expreſs d that the Coneluſion or Inference is drawn: In the 
mean while its Connexion with them, or Reſultance from 
them both together, is or ſhould be Self- evident. When ue 
ſaid Graſs is Green, Snow is White, and Gold Yellow; 
therefore all of them are Coloured Objects, it was under- 
ſtood (as needing no Proof), that whatever is Green, ot 
Whice, or Tela, is a Colour dObjec2,.Or if we inf, 
4 17 hv jv 4 . 2 al 
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har therefore Graſs, Snow and Gold are divers Things, tis 
hen imply d, that the things which Are of differing Colours 
ne divers Things. Therefore, Kit 1 nn 

513. The way of examining an Inference is to ſupply 
te latent Enunciation, and to obſerve, whether it be in- 
bed a true Axiom; or however ſome Poſition, which really 
reeds no Proof (for elſe the Inference is nor, as it would 
bm, an immediate one); or at leaſt; whether it can-be 
od, for otherwiſe there is not ſo much as a diſtant Con- 
{quence in the Ciſe: And altho' we may allow a remote 
Inference to be good in it ſelf, yet-ir is not ſo Proper or Con- 
renient in a continued Series, where every Step ſhould be 
filly Evident in it ſelf, without the help of an intervening 
Froof: And fo it will be, where the Inference ſtands upon 
uo Enunciations, whereof that imply'd do's.no more need 
proof, than chat which is expreſs d, is ſuppos d to do. 

$ 14. For Inſtance, if it be ſaid, The Shadow of the 
Earth may reach that Face of the Full-Moon, which is to- 
dards us; therefore ſhe may be to us Ecclips d. There is no 
ed to prove (to ſuch as underſtand the Matter), that the 
rterrenitig Shadow of the Earth muſt Eclipſe the Moon to 
vs: But if it were (aid, a Bird may fly, or a Cloud inter- 
boſe berwixt us and the Moon; therefore ſhe may be Eclips d, 
isno Conſequence at all, becauſe ſuch Interpoſure cannot 
make what we 'defign by an Eclipſe: It would not be an 
immediate Inference, if we ſhould ſay, the Sun, Earth, and 
Moon may be in a Line; therefore the Moon may be Eclips'd d: 
or the Oveiſequeires needs this Proof, . that when they are 
12 Line the Shadow of the Earth wilt reach the Moon. 
$ 15. What has been ſaid about the way of filling up an 
ithymeme, and turning it into a complete Syllogiſm, may 
e ſufficient to put us in the way of ſupplying the Enuncia- 
jon, which is imply d in the collecting of an Iaference; Ihe 
bort whereof is, that ſuch Term of the Antecedent, as is 
at found in the Conſequent, muſt be combin d with that 
Term of the Conſequent, which is not found in the Antece- 
ent; and Care muſt be always taken, that the Term, Which 
us will be repeated, be at leaſt once taken univerſally : But if 
ah the Terms of the Conſequent be differing from thoſe. 
the Antecedent; the Anrecedent and Conſequent are then 
be put together in an Hypothetical Enunciation. : 


$16: In the infer'd TaverGon of the fame Terms, there 

uways ſuppos d ſome ſuch Axiom as this [if Connex- 
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they may be inverted]. Thus E Gr. H no Man be 2 Stone, i it 
follows. that no Stone is a Man: And if every Livin Creature 
have ſomewhat of free Motion; then at leaſt omew. 
which has free Motion, muſt be a Living Creature. 

9 17. Let it be always remember d, that in the v way, of 
Inferring, where the Sylſogiſm is not perfected, only one 
Leg is thewn ; but that there is really another, upon which 
the Point infer'd: muſt ſtand, and we ſhould'therefore look 
well, thas, the hidden Le be not vnſound; or that there be 
not a kind of. a Cloven Foor, - * that, "which | is exposd 
to. view, is very. firm and entire; for 1 may reaſonably ex- 

chat in, Arguing, the beſt Leg IN fer 33 
ight, and che wotle, "_ be, concen 
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— Some Rules and 'Helps, which may d ret and a | us 
ro.irifer; | not only rightly, © bur with. preater readineſs : And 
kexe ſome what — obſerv d, in kelatiqn to che MIDDLE 
T&& MS under the foregoin General Head about FOG 

5 2. Now wharſoever can be confirm's by any Argi- 
ment may be alſo collected fro it, N. ent gen. is in 
Fact whenever the Argument | is form'd, e Oonc| Gon 
drawn, which is plainly” an ace Rae l Bene 
and as ſugb it is aWays undemable as bein hg e 
una voidable in a dell form 'Syllogiſhn, "tho" the P 1 

might bo / but probable, * or evidently Falſe : For, 
as ic has been Fagpeſted, an Inference may be Joſt wheniti 
not true ; eg. In burns; therefore the STALE in it areal 
an Fire: Againg it may be ald True i the Anrecedent 
is Falſe; as if ir ſhould be ſaid, 7 was'ah Hh 5 pocrigez * 
fore dubjecd to ſo great Calamiti 2, ; 8 05 Archer, It muſt 
always be cenſchnε ea 4 betrag, b Sang migh 
be in itſelf > ave As all Nerd ya is 2205 | 
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Proof, as being either Evident in it ſelf, or already prov'd 
or! need, or at leaſt ſuppos d; becauſe, that in drawing 

erencts, we ought ſtill to go forward, and cannot regular- 
ly rake up any thing again to be confirm'd, when we ware 
once pals d it ver. | 3 

$ 4- All the mentioned forts of MIDDLE TERMS 
maſt plainly afford Inferences, when us'd as Arguments; 
but dur preſent Queſtion is, what ſort of Inferences they wi 
field; or what kind of Points they are reſpectively fitted to 
fue, and the anſwering of this, will not only ſubſerve our 
preſent purpoſe of rns. but alſo that of rightly proving, 
43 it may give us Aim under which Head of the Middle 
ems we are more eſpecially to ſeek the Proof of our Queſti- 
on according as the Nature of it may be. And, 

$ 5. t. Tho in ſtrict Propriety tis indeed the Queſtion 
it ſelf, as it might be leſs commotioully worded or ſtated, 
which is to be infer'd from the ſame, as better adjuſted; yet 
thy is rather to be collected from iet in order to an happier 
procedure, whether in proving, or inferring: Sinee ho Man 
ſhould draw a worſe State of any Point from à berter, but 
may well endeavour to introduce a better fur the making our, 
of improving of a worſe, when. it was fo laid before him 
int we may ſometimes reaſonably proceed, as he the way 
Inferring from a ſhorter to a larger State of the Queſtion, or 
toany way of putting it, which might lic readier for Proof 
or Inference. 

$6, 2, Meaſure or Menſuration muſt infer or conclude 
bmewhat Menſurable, as being of a Mathematical kind, 
& however admitting of [more and leſs ]: It will ſerve to con- 
2 Things Equal or Unequal ,, Greater, More, Fewer, Lefs, 


"$9. 3. An Liſtance will atleaſt inferthe Poſlibiliry, that a 
ting may be ſo, and that chere is no Inconſiſtency therein 
He Circumſtances. Ae e 
(+ From Iaduct ion may be infer d, that the whole is of 

1 , as the ſeveral parts are found ro beQ. 


8. 5. Upon a right 0:4 union, we may collect that 
f's of rack. | Saut bole to one or other of the 
Sorte, Branches, ar Parts, and cannot properly fall under two 
1 n a juſt Diſtinctian, we may infer what 18 agreeable 
tb the ente a0 ſtated an reject whatever is diſagreding” 
Mei properly Underttocd lea. Living Cteature; cherefdre has 
He, 8. 4 Ait i operl mn may be an Image gr 

bi (Rare, and therefore as ſuch is without Senſe, Se. 
X 3 $ 9. 9. From 
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$ 9. 7. From a Deduttion rightly made, we may pro- 
ceed ro wharſoever other Deduction « can be made accendin 
to ſome Rules, which will Le given in the farther proſecyricy 
of this General Head. © © 
8. Upon the fairneſs of a Om Os we may collect nc 
only hat is ſo demanded, but alſo wharſoes er is apparent 
conne cted with it. 

$ 16. 9. From Law given, or declar'd by proper aud f. 
Authority, that ſo the Matfer ſtamls, or is like ſo to iſſue; 
chat chis or that ꝓerſon is Obnoxicuas, or Clear, &s. 

' 10: What is. Leſs may be inferd from what is Larger and 
comprehends it: And the Likeneſs of Things from Like Ac 
tributes belonging thereto.” 

" $ 11. 11, Upon a right Expiicatirn of the Terms of the 
Queſtion we may collect whatever is imply 'd therein, or con- 
nected therewith. 

'$ 13. From a ſuffcient TH,iu.,ͤ we may gather e- 
cher that the thing is ſo 3 or that however the Apprehenſion 
of the Credible Perſons. who ſo teſtifie is fuch; and that i 
ſhould be either Receiv d or Diſprov'd. 

13. From Terms of Art, determin d by the Art to which 
they belong, ma de collected, that in this or chat Place o 
Manner o uſing t ey are well or Ill ud, rightly or wrong, 
§ 13. 14. From Experience” that the: Matrer i 1s poſſible, 
and may be fo again, or is like to be ſo in lach like Circun 
n 
i: 18. From an Experiment, rell ad! and ſtared, that the 
Cauſe of ſuch a thing is (ar lealt b io; © or che Effect 
uch, as appeai'd upon Trial. 
8. 14. 16. Upon a like Reaſin on both des, we may /þ 
far infer, even from a Similitude; or fon, ſome like Caſe 
like Dererminar. on; and contrari wife f | rhe Contrary. 
17. From Relation, that there is a Corr late eech Sat 
the proper Ground. of ſuch Relation. Q* . 
8 15. 18. From a remarkable Memoria that there was 
fome Occafien for ir, and in all pfobadility fych as it in- 
ports, Whether by its Make or ſoms: Inſeripeion, 'or the EF 
neraÞ Tradition about =p 


19. From certain Memory, that the thi was really ſo, er 
at leaſt that it ſo appeat d tous 8 ing AM 


. 46; 20. From Senſation, that "there is ſomewbat ot 


ether giſtinct from that, which perceives; ;thar ix. is ſuited i 


rhe'Seple by which we perceive it, a andi is co be accounted 
fach as we perceive i hk where there. is no! Tufvcient Reaſon 10 
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oF" Suppoſi tion may be made of any kind whatſoever, 
o the Matter be not inconſiſtent. with it Tar and the Infe- 
rence thereupon will be generally according to ſome or ather 
of the foregoing or following Suggeſtions. 

$ 17. What here follows, may be a kind of zeneral Rule 
for In erring, viz. Things that are under ſuch Conſiderations | 
identify d with each other (as being indeed in ſome ſort the 
ſame Thing, only diverfly conſider d) may likewiſe be ©” 
uh d under any other Conſiderations belonging to them: If 
n, which is ſo nam d be /ike to that, Whi ich is ſo nam' d 
i.e. if M be the ſame thing with what reſembles, or what re- 
ſmbles be the ſame Thing with it) z, then it follows, ; chat 
what is here is like to whar is chere: What is perhaps bigger, 
yet reſemb es whatis /eſs : Again, alſo, that 7% is nor that, 
lie. is not the ſelf ſame thing with it, tho it be ſame with what 
reſembles ir, and indeed becauſe it is ſo): And farther, that 
what is ſubjected in this is therefore not ſubjected i in that: 
What touches this, do's not therefore touch that; yet ſtillthe | 
Thing rouched by a thilrd reſembles that which perhaps is not 
rouched by it: Arid (ro inſtance no more) chat which, is, it 
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thefe; (1. J & dd H, are each of chem ſuſt like F. 2. 6e, 
bar desc 4 ikefefs to each of theſe Bodies; and (3.)ſy 
has f. % Sc. The Coriclyfien or Confequerices may be ſuch 
as t c from the ff Antecedenr, G unt N muſſ be juſt like 
each other, tho they appear nor fo; that ſhew »y 
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* Ir may be added as « ober Genarss Rule for 
ering, that whatever the Conſideration, under w 

Prodicate is taken, do's contain, or has certainly Antecedent, 
Concomitant, , or Conſequent — uy be — rd — 


ſerd in relation to the Subject, and 
—— belongs thereto :... As in the the baawglavekare 


6, B. and F are juſt like each other ; eat! | 
k. Each part of G, H,antF reſpedtively are juft alike: * 


— One of them eafily mighs taken for another: | 
Or, Some Things that ate ke e fuer 
what differing: * 

Or, Things juſt alike are not therefore the ſume: 

Or, G, H, 5, are therefore not the ſame. 


The laft of theſe is the Conſequence of a tion; K. f. 
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8 22. b ys = TIT] — TT _— + e Chap. 15 
| Section 
Infer whe wel lud, — Points import. 
Gi Terms, as meant before, will bold. 


1 ; cluded from Incluſive. follow, right. bs 
Imply'd from what implies x Juſt; 7 drawn. 


Impoſſible from Inconſiſteney. 
> Inclin'd Men are, a their main Coprſe inclines, _ 


Not infers, No—: Noth ing, all. Negatives. 
N Name, Notion, Sy 1 K 
TY Notation opens, fixes not, the Senſe. 

Narrati arrations, not Suſpicion bold for True. 
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.. Form wk MY: 3 Both, FA Hing 7 ſo Form 1 I, 
Io tions by what's Built thereon appear; 12, 
I. That, of what Sort, and ſometimes what they are. 
© JForetold by G.O D, Foreknown, and ſo Fulfill'd. 13, 
Free ] what he will may do; at leaſt eee 14. 


Effects each other, as before, f e og, 
n Like, Chinge , each of them nel. 
Efficients, Poly Acts uu Effects declare, 17, 
Not onh thar, bur What they were, or are. i 
e not Barr d, bas Like . 18. 
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Ends have or ſeem to have an Excellence. co * 
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| bt can, or do's obſtru8.. 
Fab, 1, fit 3 4 dm; have, as ſuch, 15 ſame. 3. 


Exceeding] = , as ſuch, ſome greater Claim, 


N Neceflity's from Nature; Will, not ford; 4,5 
N 3 and — Free; 
N ly, but ſometimes mers Neceſſity 9,8. 
 * # Needleſs} what may as well be let alone. '9- 
Never infers a full Ecernity, 2) | 10. 
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C So All, what one, as ſuch. Adjuncts and Modes 19. 
Subjects and Subſtance ſuirable infer ; *' 
Subſiſtence thx, completed, has : Modes, Acts 21. 
Suppoſitum [/ Reas ning, Perſon} claims. 22. 
Streams of themſelves riſe not above their Spring. 23. 
Sach init ſeſf more ſuch, No Like, the Same. 24. 


8 24. | | Chap. 16. Section. 
Concrete with Abſtract; Conjugares cgree. 11. 
6 | Conrradictorious Turns chenge Falſe with True. 12. 
| Contrarious Things, as ſuch, Contraries claim. 13. 
8 Conſcience muſt comply'd with, or convinc d. 14. 
Ever] 4 long full Time, or fri Eternity. 13. 
Exiſtence argues Eſſence certain; 16. 
Conſiſtence thence, hence Poſſibility. | 2 
' ) Eſſentials make to be, or to be ſuch. | ' I7. 
| Examples teach, warn, lead, convince, excite. 18, 
| 


E 
8 


Similitudes infer but what's their Scope. 25. 
Signs have the Senſe, which they, who uſe them, fix. 26. 
Superior Names izclude Subordinate : - 
. | Subordinate Natures al Superiour join. 28. 


Study di wel ſeatch d, ſer, ſuited, ſhort ned wel. 29. 
Sufficient) ſhould not need, or has Supply. 30. 


$ 25. This Table of Inferences differs in Deſign from that 
of Middle Term, which were to be apply d more variouſly, 
and in ſuch Caſes amongſt others, where one or both of the 
Premiſes might need to be confirm'd by farther Middle 
Terms; but the Rules and Helps here given for Inferring are 
intended to he, or to imph fo many undeniable Politions or 
Demands ar leaſt; by the Light and Force whereof Inferences 
may be undeniably drawn in a number of particular Caſes ; 
= 1 n R 1 ſeryin re wal one of the 
remiſes ; Namely, that which is imply d; whilſt t 2 
Antecedent is (1 n Apple thereof, as is either Self- evi- 
dent, before prov'd, or granted, or ſuppos d, ſo that we may 
thence proceed to a farther Deduction without ſtaying to 
Confirm either of thoſe Premiſes, on which our preſent In- 


'$ 26. Ir may be farther. noted, that the Meaning of 
5 which cannot be deny d us, 
whilſt we only ſet do vn what Notion we or others have de- 
termin d to expreſs by ſuch a Word: Divers of theſe De- 
mands we have intermix d in the foregoing Table, endea- 
vouring to chuſe our ſome uſeful Terms, and to = — 
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rarry d on, 1 and Helps ſo very briefly ſuggeſted are 
. how to be oper'd and Müßte 101 ne 
Chapter, And, i 
1. The leadzng Cation in the Table befote direc, that 
ground our loference upon ſome ſure and certain Point, 
as thoſe-which follow are fuppos'd to be tv which 2 
n no doubt, be added) and thier the Point be 
app d to eu preſert Purpoſe in the Antecedent; as al- 
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ex expreſs'd) and according to the Foum aud er cries Ting 
ing, * as obrain'd, os which the Nature of che —_ 
may plainly require: Thus, Man is Rational: 
what Katipual is Man, or has the Humane Me, gen. 
is not Metal (properly ſo calld]: E. No Meral is Glaſs, or 
has the Nature. of Glaſs. Some Living Creatures have Fin 
inſtead of Feet: H. Some what at leaſt, which has Eins in- 
2 of. Feet, is a Living Creature, ur is ſome forr of Living, 
feature. 

$ 3. In ſome InyeiGions, oply a patt af nl 
nanſpos al, as a Stat rele} nes a Spark: E. A Spark reſem- 
bles a Star; and thus in ſome, ocher Similar Retarions; parxi- 
cylarly ſuch as are of a voluntary Nature; for it will nor 
hold, thatiioce ig 7 Friend or Lover of Br Therefbre B is- 
a Friend or 1225 cf 4 but even bere the Inverſion muy be 
rightly made b way of Correſpondency, thus, E has 4 for 
his Friend or rig Diilimilar Relatives are to be inverted 
by the Mention of che Correſponding. Relation, thys;; 
Alexender was the Son of Philip: ee was he Fa Farhier* 
of Alexander; wy there is alwavs an- 
ſwering to ee can ba directly Predicared. LS 

$ 4. 3. As,to What is Iuciuded tis plain it muſt foo w 
from what includes it: What ie a, part of. any-Negarive or 
Affirmative may be allo it {elf afirm d or deny d. Hall Men 
are Rational, then ſome, Men, ate gertainly o: If Gold be 
the heavieſt Metal, a Guinea muſt be the heayieſt Coin oſ that 
ſiae; But wbat is aid of the inctufve Point, ſuch, can 
not be infer d of whar is included; nor indeed can any on 
of the mentioned Foint in ie Table of Inferedces be col- 
lected from its Correlate, formalſy conſider d, bur only m 
rial) as the thing which has ſucha Denomination + A Whole 
concludes all the Parts; but a Part, being not the MHH 
cannot do ſo: Yer if the Whole be of ant a Nature eat 
Part muſt Arg artake ſome what of that Nature: Man inc lde 
Bady and Soul, rherefare even the Body, n earns 6 
that beloygs to Man. o ee 

$5. 4. As to Implication, there ſoverahab the more 
noted. Branches belopy ing to it ſpecify'd under the fob] 
Heads: But it was 22 ta gie it alſo thus — + 
tal uy ſupply ae orherwiſe-be omittrd: Now whats 

bea ro Miply a Point, Which intimmes amd fugpeſte 

— — the Mind, 147 5 of lome or other Ke lation or 
Connexion: As if it be now Nine of the Clock, - tis initi- 
mated, that Eiglit bas been pay, a Whole Hour, ſince it fo 


Ing precede: Nine. 
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68 6. 5. Whatſoever is Inconſiſtent in it ſelf, muſt neeq, needs 
be Lapoſible both as to its Exiſtence and Eſſence or Ide: 
It can neither be, nor be conceiv d, ſince the one Part of it 
denies, and Logically deſtroys the other. Thus an Entita- 
tive Extenſion without Quantitative (uch as the Papiſt af: 
cribe to the Body of our Saviour in the leaſt Crun ub of a 
Conſecrated Wafer) is impoflible ; lince 1 it muſt be an Ex. 
tenſion without. Extenſfion 

But there is alſo a relative Iticonkifteacy, whence it may 
be infer d, that the Thing is impoſſible to be in ſuch or ſuch 
Circumſtances with which it is inconſiſtent. 

5 7. 6. Mens Tnclinations may very juſtly be collected 
from what they moſt commonly Act or Speak, eſpecially 
when they are left ro take their oon Courſe; but ir woul 
by no Means follow, that a Man is babitually Temperate 
or 1 — becauſe he may ene perform an Act 
of Temperance or Charity. 

8. 7, Every Negative neceſlarily imports, that the 
Subject is not ſuch in any proper Sort or Senſe ; if a Perſon 
be not Learned, he muſt have no ſort of Learning uſually ſo 

call'd : Bur if indeed [learned] were taken, as it often is, 
for one that is generally and eminently ſo; then the 
Inference can only be made, that he wants ſome ſucb part of 
Learning, or ſuch a degree ar _ 4 as Raves make him emi- 
"—_— Learned. 

8. Whereas Kething neither is, nor has) 1 nor can do, nor 
ſaffer any thing; all that can be ſaid of it, muſt be Negative, 
and is in a manner endleſs; fince every thing wharſoever 
may be denied of Nothing. 

$ 9. 9. The Name, if proper and rightly Pen infers 

the Notion or Idea, which bas been affix d thereto; and this, 
if rightly — d, that the Nature of the Thing or Object is 
in ſome good Degree correſponding thereto, - 'Tis Au 
thoſe three ſhould go together and infer each other. And 
tho thro the — or Deficiency of Language, and Imper- 
fection of Man's Underitanding, tis often otherwiſe, yet the 
Inference will always hold, that wherever there is /uch a 
Nature, we ougbt to have, as near as well may be, ſuch 4 
Notion; and to expreſs it by 4a Name, which may fit iy lead 


to that Notion and Nature: And alſo, that every Name or. 


expreſſive Word muſt have ſome Notion belonging to it; 
and the Notion, ſome Nature actual or pollible, to which ir 


relates. 


10. 10. The 
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10. 10. The Notation or Etimolog y of à Word, may 
he of Uſe for out bettet underſtanding both the Name it 
ſelf, and Nature ot the thing. or ſome what about it; yet 
ve are not thence only to take our Meaſures as to either; but 
ather to underſtand the Word, as uſage has alter d, enlarg'd, 
or reſtrain d its Import; thus [ Proteſtant] is not whocver 
dos proteſt in whatſoever Caſe ; but, according to Uſage, 
i115 one, who owning Chriſtianity proteſts againſt Popery. 
an L:kborn is for 1nk, yet is not always made, as it might at 
firſt more conſtantly, be, of Horn. oF 

11. Whatever Narration is given in Hiſtory or otherwiſe, 
will infer, that the thing was probably ſo, where there is no 
Reaſon to ſuſpect the contrary. ' | | | 

$11. 12. There can be no Form or diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
ra ter, where there is no Matter, or common Nature to be 
thereby diſtinguiſh'd ;- nor can there be ſuch a ſort of Form, 
where there is no Capable Matter: Yet it follows nor that 
God muſt have ſomething in his Nature, which is juſt of the 
like Kind with ours, but only that we are under a'Neceflity 
of ſo conceiving him: And ir ſeems as if indeed nothing, 
whereof we have any clear and diſtinct Idea, could, according 
to our manner of Apprehending, be without a common di- 
ſtinguiſhing Nature, and therefore our moſt ſimple Notions 
appear to be indiſtin& and imperfect. r. 8 
$12. 13. Whatever muſt, as a kind of Fomdat ion, neceſſarily 
be preſuppos'd to any Point is juſtly interred from it; that there 
are the Neceſſary Grounds and Reaſons of a Thing may be col- 
led from the Thing it ſelf: And as; where there is a Building, 
we may conclude that there is a Baſis or Foundation, and that 
ſuch as is ſufficient to ſupport it whilſt ir ſtands; ſo we ma 
conclude there is to every Truth, which is not Primary and Self- 
evident, ſome ot other Fundamental Reaſon on which it ſtands, 
ſuch as can ſupport it, and that it is never quite overthrown 
till its Foundation be deſtroy'd. Sometimes we may collect 
what is the v Ground of this or that from the Thing it ſelf ; 
as, If e be a Tranſgreſſion, then there is a Law againſt 
U. 74 570 1 N | 
$ 13. 14. Tho'it will not always hold amongſt Men, or 
perhaps Angels, that what is-foretold was therefore properly 
Foreknown, tho it ſhould fall out accordingly (for it might 
in them be only a Conjecture 3 yet it hoſds in reference to 
Cod, that he muſt have certainly foreknown whatever he 
foretells; and that it ſhall always be in ſuch way and man- 
ner fulfi'd as it was foretold or forekno un; whether in a way, 
which o us ap, ears Contingent, or which is Voluntary, or 
| | altogether 
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altogether Neceſſary, or made up of theſe t : 4s alſo 
what is literally fotetold, or myſtically, or at once, is 
ſure to be accordingly fulfil'd : And thus it may be |. 
lected, that Impenitent Sinners, living and dying ſuch, ſou 
be deſtte d with an everlaſting Deſtrutiton, from the Preſence of 
the Lord, and the Glory of hu Power; becaule this is not only 
threarned to them, but foretold concerning them; 2 The, 


1. 8, 9. 
§ 14. 15. Freedom or Liberty is moſt commonly under. 
ood as belonging not ſo much to the Will of Men, as to the 


A. 


Men themſelves, who will or chuſe; A Man may be wel 


enough ſatisfy d ro continue with the Company, where he is 
ſhut in, and not Free or at Liberty to leave it, if he would, 
The more abſolute Freedom is that of being unreſtraind 
from acting this thing or that, this way or that, as we pleaſe; 
but ſuch a Laberty falls to the Lot of very few, and in fome 
Senſe to no created Being whatſoever; and therefore the 
Freedom oſ Creatures is moſtly founded in their free Conſent 
to ſuch Reſtrictions or Obligations, as they are under. 


_. Free-Will, or Moral Freeddm ſeems to be, when the Will 


ſtands inclin d to follow the more deliberate Apprehenſion, 
as to what might appear juſt and right in the Caſe; and 
that it ordinarily yields not it ſelf ro be carry d orherways 
by a preſent Determination, which is not ſo duly and impir- 
tially weigh'd. | | 

6.16. 16. The ſeveral Effets, or various Produce of 4 
like, Efficiency have the ſame Habitude and Reſpect towards 
each other, which the Things themſelves had before the 
Change ſo patling on them; - whetber it were that of Unlike, 
or Like, Equal or Unequal, Better or Worſe, Greater ot 
Leis, e. in reſpect af each other. Thus, if equal or une- 
qual Numbers have the ſame Number added or ſubſtracted, 
hey will agree or differ as before; and alſo it thoy be multi- 
ply d. or divided by the ſame Number they will ſtill hold the 
lame Proportion to each other; 4 is a third of 12, ſo is twice 
4 (. c. 8) a third of twice 12 (i.e. of 24): and alſo half 4, 
or 2, is 2 third of half 12, or 6. | 

5 16. Nor will this Rule hold only in Numbers, Lines, 
Superſicies, Bod, ies, or other things of a Mathematical Na- 
ture; but if prudently apply d, it will ſerve in a multitude 
of other Caſes > A Learned Man is preferable to a Man um 
Iarned, ſuppeling them otherways equal; rcherefore ſuch a 
Ferion rais d to an · Eſtate, or Poſt of bionour, is alſo prefeta- 
ble to the other ſo advane J 


877. 17. Where 


ee. , 
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was not), there maſt be: or at leaſt muſt have been an 
ficient; an Act do's alſo infer an Agent, and Power, to be 
ir have been: Likewiſe the Efficient and Power muſt be, 
or muſt ha ve been ſuitable to the Effect and Act, and (uffici- 
ent to produce them, as — Equal at leaſt, if not Superi- 
2 to them. Thus Effects and Acts diſcover and declare the 
reſpective Efficients and Powers, both, tha they are or were, 
ind ſome what alſo of their Nature, or of their Character. 
Jet, | £4.44 * 4.4 + bet of by, Þ E7.4s) be 
F 18. 18. An Efficient do's not always produce an Effect 
of its own Nature or Kind (inſtead of that it may be much 
inferior, tho' it cannot be Superior); nor have like Efficients 
aways like Effects: But the Effeiency, or Energy and Force; 
ogether with the Way and Manner of applying it, muſt 
unloubredly produce Effetts like, or anſwering toy it ſelf? 
and like. Efficzencies will have like Effects, vix. fuch as ſhall 
reſemble each other, if there be no ſufficient” Bar or Hin- 
dance in the way: A more perfect manner of worki 
will otherways bring forth what is mote Perfect, and a de- 
fective l that which is deficient. Z * va 
$19. 19. Whatever agrees to its proper Rule and Mea- 
fure muſt be in ſuch Sort Right : And <a. pate be in- 
fer d; that is. in a Senſe Lawful, which is according to Law; © 
Ju, which is agreeable to Juſtice, Sc. - 
20, Whatever do's in any Kind import Relation or Refe- 
rence ro ſomewhat elſe, always ſuppoſes there is ſome what 
to which ir ſtands related and refer d: This Rule may ferve: 
for a general Supplement as to chat may be here omitted, in 
particular, of the Logical Notions and Reſpects, under 
which Things are conſider d. Tis certain, chat no Rela- 
tive, ſo conſider d, can be without its Correlate ; and there- 
fore he who is a Father has a Child; nor was he a Facher till. 
he had one, tho he did exiſt before: Nor are the Perſons, 
who ſurvive their Parents, any longer to be accounted pro- 
perly Sons or Daughters. S 3 5 
$20, 21. "Tis commonly ſaid, that R-ſemblances or Si- 
militude do only illuſtrate and Explain, but will nor ſerve. 
4 Arguments to make out the Point ro which they are brot; 
and 'tis fo far True, as that there is indeed no reaſoning from 
them, but where there is a like Reaſon on both Sides: If 
Vigil be as the Sun among the Poets; he muſt far excel the 
teſt; for there is phäiniy Hippos d a like Habitude of the Sun 
to other Luminarys, and of a more excellent Poet to ſuch as 
ve far inferior; vet it will follow, that other Poets 


EL 15. Where there is an fact, or a New Thing (which 
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borrow from Yirgi/, becauſe ſome other Luminaries certainly 
do fo from rhe Sun; for here is not a like Reaſon, ſince it 
was never intended to compare Virgil and the Sun in all re. 
ſpeds whatſoever. 

$ 21. 12. The Ratios or Proportions of Things will af. 
ford Right Inferences in many various ways of Turning 
them: As by Multiplication rhe firſt and fourth Term will 
produce what is equal to the ſecond and third (See Part]. 
Chap. 5. $8, 9): The ſame Proportion will continue, if 
all the Terms be doubled, or balv'd ; rripled, or thirded, 
Ce; ſuppoſe 4 is to b as e to 4, it will follow, that 


44: 4b::4c: 4d; and thar 


KS.) 33:48 
SS: ob: 


We may likewiſe infer by Tranſpoſition divers ways, aud 
may ſee the Reaſon of the Conſequence, if we confider a as 
the Whole, b as its Part, and alſo e as another whole, 4 as 
ith lige Parr, whether it were an half or third, or any cther; 
ante Truth of each particular Deduction may eafily be 
ſhewn in particular Inſtances by putting Numbers of fach 
Proportion (e. gr. 4:2::6: 3) inſtead of the Letters: 


a:b::c d; Therefore 2: c:: b: 4; 

and b: 4:: d: c; and alſo b: d:: 4c 
And c: a: : de; likewiſe : d:: 4:U3 
end 4:6: : c: a; and laſtly 4: c:: 6: a; 


The » are many other Methods of inferring, ſome of which 
may ſeen in the following Inſtances, a :5::c: 4; there 
, + | % 


| #+6:6::64-424, and a+b:a:t:c-|-d:c; 
A—b:b::c—dtd, and a—b:a::c—d:c; 
a : amb :: d: cd 


Each of theſe may have their Terms tranſpos d, as before," 
chat the five Inferences may be rais'd to 8$x5==40. Alſo Nev 
Terms might be alfim'd, and divers Methods purſu d wid 
them which we ſhall not ſtay to mention. | 
remaining part of rhe Elucidations upon what yet te- 
wains of the 5 4 Table of Inferences will be given in 
che following Chapter, wherein the Fundamental Poſitions 
or Grounds upon which the Inference goes, are to be fil 
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d 1. N OW to proceed upon the mentioned Poſiti- 
- -.- Ons. a us : WÞ5 x5 © : 
23. Whatever is propos d as an End is always preſum d 
to have ſomewhar in it deſirable, and to equal or excel rhe 
Means which are us'd for obtaining ir. This may therefore 
fill be concluded, when a Man is proſecuting any Deſign, 
that, if he conſider of it, he reckons, it would, when ob» 
tin d, anſwer his Care, Coſt, and Trouble. 
$ 2. 24. To make a thing Expedient, it mult be fitted to 
reach ſome really good End, and muſt aniwer it well, that 
we may not be Loſers, upon our obtaining it in ſuch a Way 
as we muſt always be in the Uſe of ill Means, becauſe,whar 
can be got by them, will never countervail the Daryage we 
muſt thereupon ſuſtain in forfeiting the Smiles of Heaven, 
and perhaps the Peace of our own Minds. 
25. Effectual Means or Operations are ſuch as reach 
End ; bur eſpecially thoſe which cannot fail. of doing 
_ there is no ſufficient Power, chat can or will oppoſe 


8 3. 26. Equality muſt imply exactly anſwering; tho 
likeneſs do's not infer exactly like: What is in any Degree 
greater or Jeſs, cannot be juſtly call'd Eqnal. > . M3 
27. Equals muſt needs have, in the Reſpet wherein they 
are ſo, the ſame Parts or Degrees; and alſo the ſame Things 
muſt be equal, or unequal ro each of .them : Nor is there 
any Latitude in Equality; Things can't be more or leſs equal. 
28. Whatever Exceed any thing, muſt have, in that Re- 
(pe, more or greater Parts or Degrees; but it will not cer- 
tainly hold; that it muſt therefore be of greater Weight, or 
Worth, or Uſe; yet it muſt outdo other things in ſuch R | 
pards, as are either included in, or certainly conjoin'd with 
that, wherein it exceeds them. ,,, 
$ 4 29. Neceſſity may ſome way or other be infer'd from 
Nature: As, that the Thing or Perſon. is, by weans of che 
Natural Make or Eſſence behoogi thereto,.. certainly deteq 
min'd this way or that: E. Gr. Fire has ſuch a Nature as 
that being pur to proper. Fuel, it burns; and the Fuel is * 
luch a Nature as to be burned by it, if laid thereto ;, where 
chere is nothing to obſtruct, or qver power the Tendency of 


Naure; and tho' free Agents do not act this or that under 


Y 3 abſol . 
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abſolute Neceſſity, yet they may Naturally incline fo to act; 
and, upon Suppoſition they do act, will be like to do it in 
ſuch a Sort; from ſuch Principles, for ſuch Purpoſes, and 
in ſuch a Manner, as their Natural Diſpoſition leads to, 
where there is nothing of ſufficient Power to carry them other- 
a | | 


§ 5. 30. Poluntary Agents (as has been intimated) are 
not under any proper Force or Conſtraint. in their Actings, 
but choole for themielves, either more abſolutely, or upon 
ſuch a kind of Choice as the State of the Caſe affords ; and 
a Man may be ſaid in ſome ſort, willingly to caſt away his 
Goods in a Storm at Sea, who chooſes to do ſo for the Secu- 
rity of his Life: Bur what we moſt properly chooſe, we 
ſtand inclined to, in and for it ſelf, without any ſuch Enforc- 
ing Circumſtances, or however, without being purely moved 
by the Conſideration thereof. : | 
5,6, 31. There may be in ſome Caſes a mere Alſelut 
Freedom, however, according to common Apprehenſion, 
where there is indeed nothing at all, or nothing obſerv'd to 
incline the Choice this way rather than that; he that ad 
in ſuch a Caſe has an Arbitrary Power of doing this rather 
than that, - for no other Reaſon, bur becauſe he will. There 
ſeems to be in perfect Neutrality, or not inclining either way, 
the moſt Abſolute Freedom (as if I were offer'd two Guinea 
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$ 9. 34. Whatever may be & well let alone, is moſt ap- 
parent ly needleſs, and abſolutely ſo; many other Things may 
be comparatively needleſs, and as well let alone, in order to 
this or that Purpoſe: as ſome ar leaſt of the Ornaments of 
Speech, where'a Man's Buſineſs is only to inſtruct. 

$ 10. 35. If ir be ſaid, this or thar ſhall never end, it 
may be juſtly collected, that it ſhall hold not only for a very 
long Time, but ro a proper and full Eternity: Thus, Where 
their Worm dieth not, and the Fire u not quenched (Mark'9g. 44; 
46, 48.) could not hold, if after a long time % ſhould be 
quenched, and char ſhould die. | y Wt 

$ 11. 36, Wherever there is the Alſtract, or qualifying 
Attribute, there muſt be the Concrete, or qualify d Subject; 
and where this is, that muſt always be: He, that has Piety, 
is Pious: And who is Pious or Godly, muſt have Piety. 
There may be Concrete and Abſtract, -where the Wonds 
us'd are not Conjugates, tho' the Senſe be of Kin; as if 1 ſay, 
he that has Prudence is a Wiſe Man. This leads on to ano- 
ther Rule of like Nature, but larger Extent, viz. that, 

37. Canjugates, or Words of the ſame Stock, have ſome 
Agreement in their Senſe and Meaning; as _ indeed fun- 
damentally the ſame, but variouſly Formd: The moſt no- 
able are the Abſtract Subſtantive; the Concrete Adjective, 
or Subſtantive; the Verb, fignifying with Time; and the 
Adverb ſome way qualifying and determining the Significa- 
tion of the Verb, or Noun : And theſe are link d together, 
ſo that one is wont to draw or infer another; He, who has 
Wiſdom, 2 Miſe, and as (uch, Speaks and Acts Miſehy. 

812. 38. Contradittion, or the denying of what is af- 
firm d, and affirming of what is deny d, if it be not carry d 
up into flat Contrariety, always turns a Truth into a Falſhood, 
of tb into that 3, ſince both Parts cannot be at once either 
Itue or Falſe: That all Men are Honeft is a Falſhood ; Not 
Men are Honeſt, or ſome Men are not Honeſt; is a Truth; 
but if we ſhould ſay, no Man is Honeſt, tis more than a 
ob; and may be as falſe, as that all Men are 

Cordes © bf) eee 

5 13. 39. What is Contrary has, as ſuch, Contrary Affecti- 
ons, Effects, G: Heat, a ſuch, implies Motion; therefore 


Cold, ſuch, infers Reſt: The former tends to dilate and 
therefore the /atzer , to contract and conſoli- 


ate; £ 
date. 


| it 5147 45. What 
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8 8 14. 40. What a Man, after juſt Deliberation, do's in 
is Canſcience apprehend” to be his Duty, he muſt do; unlef; 
can come to ſee otherwiſe; for he wonld elſe condemn 
himſ-1f in that which he allows. Yer Men may be re- 
train d from acting iniutioully, contrary to the Light, which 
Beg, may. be reaſonably ſuppos d to have, or very ealily 
might atta in; bur ſuch Suppoſal is vety cauriouſly to be 
made, both as to the Act bang really Injurious, and alſo as 
to irs being contrary to ſuch Light, ſince tis to be made ar 
the Peril of him, who ſo Suppofes. | 
5 15. 4. EVER is not always us'd to ſigniſie a proper 
and ſtrict Eternity; but ſometimes ro expreſs only a /ong and 
full Time, i. e. to the end of ſome far diftant Period. See 
what has been ſaid about NEVEK, Numb. 35. Q 10. 
5. 16. - 42. Nathing ean Exiſt, which has no Eſſence or 
Nacure to exiſt; bur chers may be an Idea or Conſiſtent Na- 
ture, which doth not therefore exiſt: Yet, © * 
In whatever exiſts, or where there is an Eſſence, 
which can be conceiv d, there is certainly. a Conjiſtency ; for 
Contradictious Things can neither be, not be conceiv d to- 
gerher. And, > : R ; | ' - 
. 43+; Whatever Nature is confifent with it (elf, and with 
what elſe muſt of Neceſſity. be, may alſo poſſivly exiſt; for 
to this chere needs no more, than that one Part of rhe Thing 
do not impugn or deſtro another, and ihat it may be eonſi- 
ſtentiy with thar which m pve. 
8 19. 44. That may be infer'd as Eſſentiai to any thing, 
without which it cannot be conceiv'd, however, not undet 
this or that Conſideration: Thus the Soul is plainly: efſen- 
rial to Man: And. Blackneſs no leſs Effential to à Natural 
N as ſue ng te nn 
8 18. 4. What is. well Exemplipyd is thereby open d, 
and eaker to be apprehended: Examples of what is Cem 
ſut d ot Puniſh'd, onghr to warn us; Thoſe of what is Com- 
dtd er Rewarded, ſhould incline and lead us; both the 


avoid the Evil, or follow. the Good Example. | 
919. * From one coniſider d & ſuob im Inference will 
Neid vo «tf, . 


bet are ſuch; (4 Quateims 21 Otnne valet 


Corfequentia)z therefore hat any Oe #$ SUCH; either 


ha, of for5, or , or water gre, may be conciaded of ALL, 


4+} 


that are SUCH. 


C . 


5 20. 47 An 


arts way infer, that we ſhould be excited and mov d to 


20. 47. An Adjuntt, not only infers a Subject to which 
itmuſt belong, bur a Subject Suited ro, and Capable of ſuch 
an Adjunt : Acts of Clemency and Grace, in ſtrict Speak- 
ing, belong to Sovereign Sage not to Subje 28. 

43. What has the Nature of an Accident or Mode, myſt 
at the bottom be ſupported by ſome Subſtance; and it muſt be 
ſuch as is ſuited and agreeable to the Accident or Mode, and 
that even where the Mode may immediately belong only to 
ſome Accident or Mode: Thus, Liberty, tho' ſometimes 
aſcrib d immediately to the Will, bas yet a Su and 
thy (as we have good Reaſon to conclude) a Spirit for its 
Baſis and Support. 

$ 21. 49. A Subſtance, which is completed and finiſh d, 
or (as the Schools call it) ultimated, is faid to Sub/iſt, ag 
well as ro Exiſt, having all that, which belongs to its com- 

$ 22. 50. A ſubſiſting Subſtance, which is otherwiſe 
call d a Suppoſitum, receives the Denomination of whatever 
the Being has or do's, tho it may be only in or by a Pars of 
it ſelf: Thus a Clock has Teeth ; rho' they belong imme 
diately to no other Part but irs Wheels; and it is faid to 
move or go, tho a conſiderable part of it ſtands ſtill; and 
in that Senſe it might alſo be ſaid to ſtand, or keep ies place, 
whilſt it goes. wat < wie bob. 

51. A Suppoſitum, or ſubſiſting 8. ce, which can 
ſo Reaſon as Man do's (i. e. ſo, as to be capable of Religion} 
is what we call a PERSON: And therefore we allow not 
Brute Creatures (tho they ſhould have ſome kind of Reaſan) 
to have a Perſonal Subfiftence : The Perſon receives the 
Denomination ariſing from what he has, or dos; tho it were 
only in or by a Part: Thus the Man is faid ro be Strong, 
when his Body is firmly compacted; and to ftrike, tho he 
perform it only with his Hand; nor is, ſtriking uſually ate. 
tributed to che 2 but N OE" LAN + Under 

$ 23. 52. As Streams, literally taken, riſe not hi 
than the — or Fountain Head, without external For 
ſo neither do other Cauſes produce what is more Noble ani 
Excellent than themſelves; if they be not canied .above 
themſelyes by ſome Superior Influence; As when Men 10 
certainly predict contingent Huturities 3 ot, in a Senſe, per- 
Dr 
Tiottion in any re, te is at or 
bigher then it in the Cueatour; tince there.could be uo gu- 
ferior Infivence d advance his Wark above mit. 
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8 24. 33. That, which is /ach in it ſelf, may well be 
accounted more ſuch, than what is ſo, by verrue of ſome what 
elſe. Thus Wine is ſtronger than the Water, which it makes 
in ſome degree ſtrong by mixing with it: And Fire it ſelf 
hotter than the Red- hot Iron, tho! this burn things more for- 
cibly; Since tis from the Fire it has its Burning Quality, 
tho in fore d and ſtrengthen d by the Solidity of its Matter, 
when ſome parts of it are once put into ſuch a Motion. 
54. Likeneſs,, and even Parity or Equality ſuppoſes the 
things compar' d to be divers in ſome or other Reſpect ; and 
tho they might be the ſame numerical Being conrinu'd, yet 
they are diverſly conſfider'd, when compar'd : As the Paper 
written upon has ſome likeneſs to what it was before; but 
is compar d with it ſelf under differing, Conſiderations. 
8 25. 55. Parables, Fables, or other Simiſituaes are no! 
to be drawn beyond the Scope and Defign, for which they 
were es Since no Similitude muſt neceſſarily run 
as we commonly ſay) upon all our; tho' it moſt indeed 
ve ſome what to ſtand upon; and ſo far it may be reaſond 
2 26. 56. To get the Senſe or Meaning of a Sign is only 
to find out what tho Perſon uſing it intended by it, or how 
Men have, tacitely ar leaſt, id and agreed the Import of it 
And when this is found there can remain no farther Difſpure, 
unleſs it were, whether it be a Commodious way for the ex- 
preſſing of ſuch a Meaning. 3 Fas. 8 
8 27. 57. Menhave invented general and Superior Nemrs 
and Terms, wherein they have intended to comprize divers 
thers in one; and therefore when the more general Term is 
us d, rhe Subordinate are included: Thus, he that ſpeaks of 
Silver, meaning Silver Coin, is to be underſtood as compre- 
ending whatſoever pieces are uſually Coin'd, Crowns, half 
Few Shillings, SS. 
2828. 58. Every Subordinate Nature (viz. that of ſome 
lower Kind or Sort, or of the Particulars under them) infers 
che Superior, or more general Natures, that are diredtly 


, * 
'E. 


in the Line above it. E. Gr. This particular Shilling has 


the Nature of Coin, of Silver, of Metal, of mix d Body, of 
Matter, of Subſtance, and of ſomewhat real and exiſting. 
-+2$ 29. 59. We may conclude, that to be a wel! ſtudy 
Writing or Diſcourſe, where the Matter has been Search: and 
ſifted ont, as far as well might be; what is deliver'd ſo Set, 
and methodiz d, as that one Point may give Light and 
Strength; to another; like wiſe both che Matter drawn forth 
and the manner of declaring ir, ſiited to Perſons and 

wes 1 > FI ; . : $4: | | Occafions; 


Aer 
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Occaſions; and Finally, that no more is faid than was re- 
guiſite in the Circumſtances, and yer nothing Material omit- 
ed, which was ſo; whilſt he that Speaks or Writes has well 
conſider d what not to ſay, as well as what to fay. 

o 30. 60. That may be juſtly accounted ſiFeient, which 

is ſuch,” both in he and Quantity, that in Reaſon there 
needs nothing more, tho' it may be ſome ſorr of Men muſt 
have more, that it may be Satisfactory or Effectual to them, 
if indeed any thing would be ſo: But beſides, the Grace 
or other Proviſion may be call'd ſufficient, which tho it will 
need à continual Supply, yer. has that ſupply aſſur d by Pro- 
miſe, in the regular Uſe of proper Means. 
s 31: Thus 1 have endeavour d to ſingle out, as near as 
could, choſe Rules and Helps for inferring, which might be 
eſs dubject to Objections, and of greater Uſe, out of many 
more which might have been added, and may at Pleaſure be 
ſooght in Jogicks or other Tracts, which deliver the more 
general Canons, Axioms, or Principles; but ſome of them 
ſo embaraſs'd as hardly to carry any undiſputed Senſe worth 
our inſerting here; yer no doubt but ſome” of thoſe we have 
mentioned may be liable to ſome Exception; and many 
others might be added ro good Purpoſe; but that muſt be 
left wo She Hands Boating 
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Y 1, HAT has been orice well Prov'& or duly Collect- 
ed, or that is acknowledg'd), or held by others, 
and indeed all other Matters, are (lo far as we can) to be 


improv'd to ſome good Purpoſe ; And therefore our Reaſon 
i to be guided and help dd. ; . 
1 


IV,. Rightly-to direct and apply to Uſe and Service, what 
to be, or # capable of being, ſo direfted and apply'd. And 
deed there is. ſcarcely any thing, of 'wharſoever Kind, but is 


improvable to ſome ar other good Purpoſe; if we ſer our 


ſelves to conſider it, and take in requiſite Help for the di- 
recting and applying it according iy 
General, by Uſe and Service, here is meant 


8 2. lu the ( 
whatever may appear, when all things are duly conſider d, 
to what 


to be of Real Advantage ih ir ſelf, or really tendin 

uſo: Riphrhy to dire thereto, is derenmjne ju) boch, 

f what Uſe or Service this or that may be, and alſo in whar 
2 { Tr MY ' Way : 
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Way: And righth to apply, is actually to employ it upon 
Occafon, ſo as may beſt anſwer that Uſe or Service. 

Now ſome Things undoubredly owght to be ſo directed and 
apply'd, when there is a fair Occaſion and fir Opportunity 
whereas others may ſeem to remain at Liberry, and that we 
are not however ſo plainly oblig d, in Point of Duty to Gul, 
our ſelves, or others. But, | 

d ; Sometimes things are capable of ſerving even ſome 

urpoſe, to which they cannot be innocenuly employ d, 
they cannot anſwer it, but in a way that is faulty, or, 
at the beſt, to be juſtly ſuſpected ; And what might be lan- 
fully directed or apply'd, not only to ſuch a Purpoſe, bur in 
a way, that would reach that End, yet may not always pry. 
dently be ſo directed or apply d; whenas our directing other 
about it, may be perhaps inconvenient, or the applying it 
inexpedient, either in reſoect of the Purpoſe, which may 
not anſwer the Coft, or Time, or Trouble; or elſe of the 
way to attain it, which may be inconvenient in it ſelf, or 
draw. ſome Incoavenience after it greater than the Advan- 
rage, which is like to accrue. M rn 
5 4. Having taken this general Survey of the preſent 
Marter ; e proceed to conſider it more diſtinctly; Fixſt, as 
it may be purſa'd more at large, and then wich particular 


or Fra Bat then, 
— — 
in 20 ſuch Prayer the Uſe of 


86. 2, We 


1G: „ r gg ep emmy 
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66. 2, We ſhould have often in cur Mouths, and oft'net 
our Tho ts, upon every freſh Occaſion, that fhorr, but im- 
portant Queſtion CVI BONO? [ To what good End, or for 
wat good Uſe un this or that?] which, as it would call us off 
from many vain Amuſements, fo it might ofren ſerve owe of 
the Eater tv bring forth Meat, and to recover fomewhat worth 
zur while from the great Devourers of our Time and Thot: 
me Ine very Flint, thus ſtruck, might afford both Light and 
yd, Wheat; and even the Rock, fo ſmitten, would ſometimes pour 

aut Streams ro accompany and accommodate our Paſſage 


* or, 
lan- through this Lower World to that above. And, PN 
nn s 7. 3. We could nor eaſily miſs of foriewhar worth our 
*. Pains, if at ſometime we would bur ſer our felves more ſo- 
her lemnly to anſwer the mentioned Enquiry, upon ſome ſuch 
2 i WW 0ccafions, as may be moſt conſiderable, either by their Con- 
nay Bl tinual Preſence, or Conſtant Returns, or more than common 
the Circumftances. Nr : 
or Our Sins, our Wants, our Natural Faculties, as well as 
an- the Poor and Afflicted in this World, are always with us; and 
if we had well fix d ſome Material Improv , by way of 
ent WM afruction,] or otherwiſe, to be made upon theſe the like 
standing Occaſions; how ſmall ſoe ver it might ſeem, yet'as 
lar WF : continual Stream, it would be of unſpeakable Service. 
- $9: We haye the Artniverſary Circle of Spring, and Sum- 
o i ne,” Autumm and Winter ; the monthly Circuit of the 
Ce New and Full Moon, with her firſt and laſt Quarters ; and 
ly WM indeed the daily returns of Midnight, Morning, Noon, and 
©; WM Night; together with the hourly Paſſing- bell of Time de- 
1 ing from us, for as ſuch we may, not unfirly, conſider 
CG ns n 
the striking of the Clock : Now if ro each of theſe, and 
other like Occtirrents, we did bur affix ſome one Inſtructivt 
Remarks or Accountable Uſe, how mightily would the Stock 
be growing ſtill upon our Hands, together with our Skill for 
the further Improvement of it! And, | 
$ 9. Jo theſe mould be added a more than ordinary Con- 
ideratioty of what is more fingular and uneommon, as irm 
preſent it ſelf, or is paſſirg within the compaſs of our Know- 
gage in the World; whether Abroad or nearer Homme; amongſt 
Friends, or in our Families, or perhaps in our Bodies, or in 
dur Minds. And if thus we do, to how great an Amount 
muſt it ariſe, within the Age of Man, or even in ſome few 
Years? And in forme ſuch way, how probably might vt 
ne, ad by x kind of Natural Inftin; to imitate or outdo 
the Skilfel and Induftrioos Bee, in — the pureſt Ho- 
ney, not only from every Flower, but even from the moſt 
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noxious Weeds? And of this we may give jome little Spec; 
men under one of the following Heads: Bur to finiſh that 
we are now upon, 743 N 

8 10. 4, We ſhould carefully commit to Memory, ct 
rather if it may be to Writing the more conſiderable Us 
and Service of this or that, in order to our reviewing it of. 
ten, till che Mind ſhould be deeply poſſeiſed with ir, and even 
habituated to it, upon ſuch or ſuch Occaſian: And thus, 
whatever is obſervable Standing or Paſſing either in the leſſer 
World within us, or in the greater about us, might ſerve 4 
a Monitor and Remembrancer to us of ſamewhar uſeful tg 
he thereupon conſider d, or ſaid, or dane by our ſelyes, or to 
be recommended to others. 

81. We proceed in the next place to conſider, 

II, Mhither the Uſe and Service of Things is to be referd; 
i. e. to What Perſon, or to what farther Purpoſe; and cer- 
tainly it ſhould be deſigned every way, ſo far as may bez 
eſpecially for ſuch Perions and to ſuch farther Purpoſes, 2 
we are more peculiarly obliged to regard. We ſhould un- 
doubtedly do all the good we: regularly. can; and make 
every thing, we are concerned with, as extenſively Uſeful 
as it is well Capable of being, or we of making it. 

Now various Perſons and Purpoſes may be ſetv'd, with- 
out Interferipg 0n2 with another, where they are Suboudi. 
nate and Subſervient ſome af. them to others, or that they are 
otherwiſe Connected, or at che leaſt Conſiſtent one with am- 
ther. Thus, VI INM. AH An else 

8 12. Whatever is arc aeceptable Service to the Ho- 
nour and Imereft of God, is fo fat a Service alſo. to his Uni- 
verſal Church; and even to that Happy part chereof which 
is Triumphing above, as well as to that which is yet Mili 
tating bere below againſt the World, the Fleſh, and the 
Devil : The ſubduing or weakning of theſe Enemies is an 
undeniable Advantage to it, and unqueſtionably pleaſing to 
God, to Good Angels, to glorified Spirits, and to Men, 
ſo far as they are ſuch, and do rightly underſtand the Ma- 
tes: is alſo of real Advantage to Mankind in general, 2. 
well as to particular Societies and Perſons, whether they ſee 
Knorr... \ + DI Ju OP SORT 2 
8. 13. Hethat truly ſerves the Publick, is really ſerving 
his Private Intereſt too, ar leaſt more diſtantly, and in the 
Main. A real Service regularly done for a Man's Family, ot 
Friend, or for the Poor, or to Strangers, nay even to Crea- 
tures below him, may or will ſome way or other redound to 
kis Perſonal Advantage. 7 a e 
. v 
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Every one is indeed neareſt to himſelf, and principally 
charg'd with his own more immediate Concernments; yet 
ir was the Language of an accurſed Cain, to ſay, Am 1 my 
Bretber”'s keeper, and as no Man; cr Society of Men; do's or 
can ſtand alone, it is incumbent both on every Man, and on 
every Body of Men, co beck not on their own Things only, but 
iſo on the things of others: Yea in ſome particular Inſtan- 
des, and ar ſome times, they muſt in a ſort overlook their 
own things in looking to thoſe of others; and rhis, that they 
may more effectvally look alſo to their own, in the final 
Iſue, and in the Main. We ſhould therefore carry things 
10 * higheſt and fartheſt Uſe which may be well at- 

uin d. | Joop 

$ 14. Bur, whereas we muſt often be limited by the Na- 
ture of Things themſelves, and by our own Incapacity, or 
want of Opportunity ; we ought therefore firſt and Chiefly 
to direct our Aim, as we ftand more Specially oblig d; re- 
ferring the Uſe and Service of things to ſuch Perſons and 
Purpoſes, as are in themſelves more Valuable, where we are 
at Liberty ro make our Election; or otherwiſe, to thoſe we 
are more concern'd with, in Point of Relation, Condition, or 
other Indication of our Duty. _ | 28 

$ 15. III, As to the Uſe or Service it ſelf, at which we 
are to aim, it muſt be ſome good Purpoſe, whereof the Thing 
is Capable in a Lawful and Prudent Way. That is undoub- 
tedly a good and valuable Purpoſe, which will ſerve to the 
beſt and greateſt, (viz.) the Pleaſing of God, ſo as to have ar 
preſent a real and well aſſured Intereſt in his peculiar Fa- 
vour, and that we may come at laſt ro che full Enjoyment of 
it in endleſs and inconceivable Felicity. 15 

§ 16. I ſhall here briefly mention Dee general and more 
obſervable Purpoſes, at which we ought to aim, or at leaſt 


may, where there is nothing to render it unlawful or inexpe- 
dient. And, | 
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1. The more immediate Honour of, God in Repreſentin 
him to our ſelves or others moſt worthy to be Admir d, 206 
Ador d; to be Lov'd and Fear'd ; to te Follow'd and Sub- 
mitted to; to be Hoped in and Depended on; in a word, to 
be taken as our Guide, and Ruler; as our Defenſe, and Sa- 
viour, as our Ferticr and Happineſs, upon the Terms de- 
clared in his Werd. ; 


17. 2. The 
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— 17. 2. The more Special Honour of the Father, $6 
Holy Spirit, as they ſtand related to each other, ſo fu 
as we may be capable of apprehending the Union and Di. 
ſtinction amongft them; but more eſpecially, as they are n. 
preſented, as having ſeverally ſome peculiar Relations to ug 
and Concernment wirh us. | 
$ 18. 3. Retrieving, Securing, and Promoting the In. 
tereſt of God, and of the ever-bleſſed Trinity, as far as we 
can in the World by all fit means and Methods; uſing note 
chat are like to do more Hurt than Good; as the Attempa 
to draw, but eſpecially to a/ ive, Men againſt their Conſcieng 
or beſide it commonly are, where their Practice is not plainly 
one of thoſe Evils, which the Civil Power is fitted and ay. 
pointed of God to Puniſh or Reſtrain ; nor do's the Princip 
really held manifeſtly lead to any of them: And here inſtead 
of ſuch unwarranted, hurtful, or dangerous Means (which 
ever have and are ever like ten times to diſſerve the Truth 
for their ferviog it once, if realy they ever did, or can do n 
at all) we ſhould firſt employ preparatory Counſel and Cau- 
tion, then Clear and Cogent Arguments; together with 
all the Winning Methods. which are fair in themſelves, and 
fit in ſuch a Caſe; that Men may be carried, not only imo 
an ourward Compliance, but inward Perfuafion and right 
Principles. Here we muſt direct our Aim, and vir our Ar- 
guments with other Means, to the recovering, confirming, 
and advancing chat Kingdom of God, which ſtandeth not in 
— Drinks (whether to be 3 oy rh but in 
; neſs, end Peace, and Foy in the Holy Ghoſt, | 
hy 19. The Common Good of Maa-kind; 7. e. not 
only their —— which has been already rouch'd on; but 
alſo their Temporal Safety, Peace, Proſperity, and Im- 
provement. + 
5. The Publick Good of the Civil Society; as alſo the 
Welfare of any leſſer Subordinare Body, ro which we may 
more particularly belong, and this in all the forementioned 
6. The more Private and Perſonal Improvement and Ad- 
vantage of our ſelves and others, in reſpe& of Mind, Body, 
Eftate, Intereft, Reputation, c. AO 
$ 20. 7. Theeaſing of Pains and Trouble, the ſaving of 
Time and Charges, Cc. in performing what Ties upon us ot 
others to do. And to name no more, 
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$ The regular Entertaining and Diverting our ſelves ot 
hers: And we ſhould here obſerve, that che Uſe or Ser- 
ce, which is of greater Concern is co be prefer d according 
o the light which may be drawn from Part II. C. 9, 10, 11. 

$ 21. Upon the whole, we are to 3 for 
the regular Preventing, Removing, or Abating of whatſoever 
Evil, whether Vora and Culpable or Natural and Penal ; as 
iſo for the lawful Artaining, Securing, or Advancing of 
wharſoever real Good, whether Moral or Narural, for the 
reſent, or for che Future. 


Improvement of Reaton. 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


( 1. 7 Method propounded, leads us now to Con- 
er, 

IV, What ought or may be improv'd ; aud to what Uſe 
er Service more particularly: Tis certain, every thing that 
an lawfully and prudently be directed and applied ro ſuch 
and ſuch Purpoſes, ſhonld be accordingly us d; bur eſpecially 
what is more peculiarly intruſted with us for Improvement ; 
and where any Special Improvement is charged upon us by a 
competent Authority. 

$ 2. I ſhall here mention ſome obſervable Inſtances of 
Things, with ſome more Singular Uſe, to which they may 
be directed and apply'd. And, 

1. Even Sinfu] Diſpoſitions, Actings, Omiſſions, and De- 
fects, ought to be obſerv d, and improv'd to make and keep 
us denſible, what need we have of pardoning Mercy, of re- 
rewing and preſerving Grace, and of all the Means thereof: 
what Cauſe there is to be Penitent, Believing, Humble, 
Watchful, Prayerful, Diligent, Self-denying, Patient, For- 
bearing, and Forgiving. | 

2. What appears of the like Nature in others, ſhould ſerve 
to ſhew vs how ill it looks, how unbecoming , for the ex- 
citing a juſt Indignation againſt ſuch kind of Evils, eſpecially 
in our ſelves ; and at the ſame time to move our Compaſſion 
towardsothers ; to engage our Prayers and Endeavours with, 
ot for them, or both ways; as alſo, that we ſhould, ſo far as 
ma; well be, keep a ſafe and fit diſtance from Contagious or 
Scandalons Company; likewiſe ro uſe due Guard and Cau- 
tion in the Converſe and Concerns, we have even with ſuch, 
u we way j.ſ{tly believe, or mutt charitably hope, are truly 
book $ 3- 3. Nat i- 


eee Pan 


9 3. 3. Natural Deformities or | Deficiencies, in our 
Selves, may lead us to conſidet, with Shame and Grief, the 
firſt mentioned Evils, that are ſo much. worſe than theſe ; 
and whereby we have deſery'd, much worſe at the Hands (+ 
our Maker. They ſhould alſo ſtir us up to ſupply and bal. 
lance what is amiſs or wanting in that kind, by ſome more 
than common Acquicements and Improvements otherways; 
And certainly they ſhould teach us rather to pity than deride 
or Fee others upon any ſuch Account. 

4. What there may be in others of a like Nature, ſhould 
make us the more Contented, if any thing of ſuch a kind 
has faln to our Lot alſo, and the more Thankful, where it 
is otherwiſe: But eſpecially we thould be excited, as we 
have Opportunity and Capacity for it, to the Relieving and 
Helping thoſe, who labour under ſuch: Diſadvantages. 

What has been ſaid upon the two laſt Heads, may be eaſ;- 
ly apply'd and carry'd much farther in relation to whatſoever 
other Troubles may actually be upon our ſelves or others. 

$ 4. 5. Whar ouly threatens us, ſhould pur us upon the 
beſt Methods for Prevention, or Mitigationz or elſe that 
we may be more capable of Bearing and Improving what 
may come upon us: But we „E here forget that ſo 
benevolent, Caution and Charge of our Bleſſed Saviour, that 
we take no (perplexing) Thought for the Morrow; nor that other 
by the Apoſtle, that we ſhould be (ſoliciroufly ) careful in nw 
thing ; % in every thing. by Prayer and Supplication with Thanks- 


giving, ould male known gur Requeſts unto Gt. 
6. As to others in the like Caſe, we may uſe the time of 
their Danger and Fear, as well as that of preſent Diſtreſs or 
Trouble, ro oblige them by Expreſſions and Inſtances of our 
Concernment for them; as ailo, to move them upon ſuch 
Occaſion, or at ſuch Time, to what is proper and fit to be 
done, eſpecially to ſuch good Actions, as they would more 
hardly, if at all, be perſwaded to at other Seaſons, | 
$ 5. 7. Whatever of Good the: e may be in us, or done, 
or enjoyed by us, ſhculd be improy d imo the farther Appre- 
henſion of Divine Goodneſs, and a more firm Belief that God. 
is in Chriſt ; as alſo uno all fit Methods of acknowledging 
the Obligations we can never fully anſwer to God, and like- 
wiſe thoſe we may lie unde c to ſuch as he has made the wit 
ling i ſtruments of bis Kindn Is io us, and ſo has recom- 
mended them to our Love and Grar'rude. 50 
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ur g. What there is of the ſame kind, with others, ſhould carry 
the MW the mentioned Apprehenfion and Belief yet farther with us; 
fe; MW ard ought to be improv d with them, as ' is Qpportunity, 
of MW firche Purpoſes before Specify'd, — 
al- What there is Praiſe worthy in others, we ſhould own and 
ore Wl endeaxouc ro Imitate, with juſt Allowance, for what there 
ys: MW nay be of 2 Circumſtances between us and them. 
ide 6. 9, Fir and proper Uſe both may and ſhould be 
| made of thoſe, who are at our Command, or under our In- 
ald WM fluence ; eſpecially to ſerve ſuch good Purpoſes for which 
nd WM they ſtand fitted and inclin'd, or any other to which they 
» it fairly may be over-ruled or perſwaded. CELTS Tk 
we Il Particularly Servants are10 be kept in their Place and to 
ud dcheir Buſineſs, yet not to be treated like Slaves; nor even 
Saves themſelves, as if they had not Humane Souls. 
ali $ 7. 10. As to Time, it ſhould be carefully filld up with 
ver. MW ſomewhat, which may be Accountable ; and therefore. we 
ſhould be frequently calling our ſelves and others under, our 
the Care to an Account about it: And it may be highly requi- 
hat lite every Morning, ſo far as we can, to lay out the Buſineſe 
hat of the following Day, and every Evening to review, what 
ſo las been done, and in what Manner. 
hat 11. As to Opportunities, they thould be ſpeedily embrac'd, 
her bor the good and requiſite. Purpoſes, to which they are re- 
2 redtivel, | | 


ſuired. a . ke * S 
0 $8. 12. As to Eſtate, We ſhould Honour God With our 
Voubſtance, in ſome fit Proportion to what we do and may al- 

2 of Wl | our ſelves to lay out, in other ways, or to lay up for our 

or ſelves or ours. 1 Wm T6 
our More particularly as to Money, we ſhould ſee that we loſe 
uch wt the Improvement of it, left we ſhould be known to have 
be it, or bor Hear of loſing it, unleſs it were in ſome uncommon 
oe Circumſtances, _ 1 e JOOS BE 
s co Goods, that we keep them not only for Shew, in- 
ne, ſtcad of Uſe, ſo as to want them whilſt we/ha e them. 
pre- 1115 As to Furniture, that we realiy 127 a in 0K or 
; Money, what we may, ps, have in Jewels, Plate, or 
cher Utenſils; eſpecial MF hey ſhould be ſuch as — of 
ſuitable to us or needleſs for us. | > + @. coef 
.$ 9. 14. As to inferiour Living Creatures about us, tha, 
ve abuſe them nor inſtead of uſing them agreeabls ro their, 
Nature and Place; or that we our ſelves be not enſla v ꝗ te. 
dem by an exceſſive Eſtimation, and Artengance, inſtead 0: 
being ſerved by them; yer nor to be Tyrants over them ct 


gytien Task - Maſters. 2 | 410 5 K. 
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5 10. 15. As to our Natural Powers, that the Eye, Ear, 
Tongue, Hands, Feet, and alſo our Underſtanding, Judg. 
ment, Conſcience, Will, and Affections, Phantaſie, Memo- 
ry, c. lie not Idle when there is juſt Occaſion for them, 
and that they be not employ'd ro unwarrantable, inferiour, 

unfuitable Purpoſes, when they might and ſhould be usd 
for the ſerving of Ends, which ate not only Good in them- 
ſelves, 'bur ſuch as are more Noble, or however, fitter for 
— or berrer ſuited to the Time, Place, and other Cirtum- 

r 


5 11, 16, As to Good and uſeful Habits, chat they be 


3 apy d for want of Uſe, nor proſtitured to any 
ill Purpoſes by Abuſe. © BY 


17. As to the Knowledge and Notions we have, particu- 
larly ſuch as we take to be more certainly Right; I hat. 


they be nor impar'd or loſt for want cf being imparted, and 
improv'd according to what may be grafted upon them, when 
once they are throughly Eſtablim d]; or as to the real Advantage 
which might be made of thetm in our Acting agreeably to 


S. 12. 18. As th what we 6bferve or hear of Publick ot 
Private Occurences, chat are in any kind contiderable ; that 
we fail rot ta make the 877 Remarks we can thereon, and to 
pteſer ve ſuch as may be of Future Uſe, by minuting dow ſo 
much of them, as 1 them to mind upon the Review,” 
which we ſhould oblige our ſelves to take of them at ſome 
fir Seaſoms. nei 

$ 13. 19. As to our Comverſe with others; chat we fiill 
endea our to be gaining ſome what from tliem of hat they 
may be knowing in, or improving both our ſelves and them 
by imparting to them. bee 7 

8 14. 20. In the laſt place, As to What we Read; that 
we employ ſome Tho'r upon it, as it may require and de- 
ſerve: - That we lay up for Uſe what is worth che ſtoting, 
taking Care to review ir at proper Times; and to uſe it upon 
Occaſion,” But as to the Uſe of Books, I fhall fpeak more 
patticulacly when T come to treat of the'ftared Purſtiir of uſe- 
till Knowledge under the conti ding Genera. 
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„Wer be arch g 6 he TY 
Way of uſing our Reafon, is more ſpecia * to 

hew how this Eſſay may be righely 8 a pr apply d, 

Uſe and Service: And as to the whole of it we may 

ſomewhar in rhe Introduction more particularly, $ 19. 


be firſt Par of ; it is ro be read, review'd, and as far as | 
well may be remember'd, that we, may be furniſh'd wich a 
Merhodical Ser of General and approved Notions about rhe 
different Sorts of Things, which "may come under Conlide-. 
ration, Vid. P. I, C. 1. 4 1. pag. 1 
h 2. The more general- Uſe 2 Account aK 
Ibo t and Things, Part I. Chap. 1, is briefly Thewn, 
Chap. 2. $ 3; pag. 7: and what is N 5 58,9. 19, 
u. may ſerve more bear for Inſtrution, Cs 
add Afſiftance in relation to Memory. 
Some more Special Service, to which the Accoun et 
Ibo ts and Things is applicable, may be ſeen, Part I. 
$13. pag. 10. ſomewhat of, chat kind is alſo'1 N * 
only in elation to thoſe, but likewiſe with Reference to the. 
more Abſtract Notions, which follow them (ah, 6, Ce. 
to the 15 incluſively ) Vide P. II. Ch. 4. 8 2, 3 455 I 1, and, 
indeed mort or leſs thro the whole General Hea about En- 
quiries ; and of what Service they ma Fel relation to Proof 
more exprgſly ſhewn, P. III. Ch. 5 14, 15, 16. p. Wh, 
and Ch. 11. 5 3. p. 282 
$ 3. As to the Uſe of the Politibn Fo 8 yer d, „ci 
7, 74 8 is there briefly log tall, Ch Ch. 25, 6. 15 9. 
2 8: $17. 275 0 ay Pa N 
The Gen al, Pea b. 9 1 J. Wich 5 X 
the ſeveral ways. 1229 uſing our N35. pale they are to 971 | 
ect and aſſiſt (Vide IntroduFtion, $ 21, Ge, p. vii) do plain] inly: 
ell vs the peculiar Service, to which they are mainly 80 
and fitted; yet wh at iS dener o u pon them f may likew1 
nplicable to ſome — Pur N Fan more particularly 1 
that of Proof, as is ſhewn, Part UI. Chap. 8918 — 
ſage 167, Sc. 
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What we are now upon, plainly enough declares the Uf 
to be made of ir, and fo will the ſeveral Branches of that 
comprehenſive General, which is to finiſh-this Eſſay. 

$ 4- But! would endeavour yet more directly and diſtincty 
to ſhe in hat way this Treatiſe might be moſt ad vantagioui- 
ly perus d; and how a Learner might employ himſelf upon it, 
or about it, ſo as to have it ſink deep into his Mind, and there 
to be ſo firmly retain d, that it may be thronghly digeſted, 
and inſenſibly ſlide as it were into the Veins and Arterie, 
Nerves, and Muſcles; fo as it may ſerve with the Divine 
Concurrence, to give a regular ſtrong and vigorous Pulſe, 
and Motion to our Reaſon, in the various ways of uſing it, 
which have been hitherto mention d, and will be, under the 
9 5 Head, and indeed to all, which might be farth:r 
| 7 Ht As to the moſt Advantagious way of peruſing this 
Efay x may ſeem to be thus, Ne 57 

I. That the Reader be well appriz d of its more general 
Nature gnd Petggz together with its. Method, by going fit 
more. cbrforily, and after (if need be) more deliberately, 
over tlie Introduction; then raking (in a loofe Paper, or n- 
ther in e which may lie heſore him afterwards, 
When he is reading forwards) ſome Nevio andum of what 
was Far clear to m; And this may be uſefully done at the 
Wen Reading of ayy allowing Divibon., For, 


» 
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rp 
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, 6, 2, He may read over again each dittinct Portion 
of this Eſſay (vherc he finds Occaſion, either for the bettet 
unt erſtanding. or Hxing ef ir} befute he procced to that 
which follows: Axd 12 15.15 to be dons, if i: may be, before 
the Matter is worn off his Mind; tho he thould not perhaps 
immediately return upon it, ſo ſoon as ever he has got once 
through it; but rather, when his Mind us freſh. 

lte Chapter zbopt Tho'ts, as leadiug to Things, may be 
ms, diſtin 0 and review'd (. Chap. 1.) and 0 

« the various ways, of Thinking; likewiſe 
| | Chap the 3d the 4th, and the 5th may be per. sd in tie lame 


AN 19398 


| ee or bee ere en lin parts of them. as may 1 
d cle, ch, or funcwhat- of it, meer 
entand more than one Review, as opening the way to 4 
Nen Pi 12 ö 1 | 
thar follow if the i ſt Part; yet if ome: Things in it loud 


IL rewam acts they may be better underſtood, when be 
i Bone forward, g | [7 Ni 20 $35 79 
bl * a | 

5 0 | * x 5 7. 3. The 
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$ 7. 3. The Reader ſhould carry along with him the 
Remembrance, chat in the Chapters following to the 16th, 
the Matrers treated are the more Notional C onſider ations, under 
which Things may be taken, either fundamentally and par- 
rally in the Nociona! Elements, which go to make them up 
(Chap. 7) or formally and totally in the Notional Character, 
which belongs to them as they may be obſervably, either 
combir/d; or ſeparated, of alratted, or elſe related, or finally, 
Expreſſive of ſomewhar elſe : The two firſt Characters may 
be read and review d, if there be Occaſion, in Chap. 8. both 
together ; and the latter, each of them ſeverally, in the 
Chapters reſpectively belonging to each: And perhaps it 
might be moſt convenient to take the Chapters, each by ir 
ſelf, reviſing one, before he proceed to another, in regard of 
that Variery of nice and crirical Matter, which ſome of them 
whe oofmain/7 To ot £9555 6 ew DAITIOR CET OG EP 
The like Advice may be not unfitly given in refererc: to 
he Five Chapters of Poſitions which conclude the firſt 
i t eas 1 ä } . 
5 8. 4. As to the General Heads relating to the ſevcral 
ways of uſing our Reaſon, wherein it is to be directed and 
aſſiſted; it were beſt, that one of them be read through, be- 
ſore it be review d, tho' ĩt ſhould make divers Chapters; un- 
leſs it be very long, and conſiſt of Branches that are very 
diſtinct and clear of one another; as the Caſe will be in the 
following Head about Conduct, and may be found in ba- 
we are here upon, as alſo in ſome of the foregoing: it may 
then be more convenient, (eſpecially if there were a conſide- 
table Variety of eritioal Matter, or whar ſhould appear leſs 
ain) to return upon one diſtinct Branch of ſuch General 
before the Reader go forward ro another; rhar ſo che 
Mind may be in ſome meaſuxe poſſeſtof the foregoing Points, 
n prepat'd to take in thoſe which follow. A 
eed, „ % . % % 1 Ars dir” 5 e 
5 9. 5. Ic wauld not be convenient to proceed farther at 
once than that the Mind may be Capable of giving a cloſe 


NI. ; 


of o 


Artention without roo much Fatigue. 


6. It might be commonly beſt ro reag ſo much as is fit, ko- 
wards Evening,” and to review it next Morning, withour 
ſtaying at all che firſt time, or n ſecond 
Reading, tb muſe upon what may ftilf be obſcure; but on 
taking ſome” Account of it (as has been digected), at leaſt, 
Where it is; that it may be farthet conſidet᷑ in-fit Seaſon, 

TY ' gin S v *. 2 eis r 
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8 10. J. If the che Reader ſhall meet with the > Explication 
of any 0. which vas before Dark or Doubtful to N ir 
might be of Uſe ro note it down together with; the; Pact, 
which clear d the Sefiſe thereof to him, chat he may hade re · 
courſe to it, if there ſhould be Occaſion: And it would cer- 
tainiy be of Advantage, that he ſhould take ſome Memorar- 
dum of any thing Material, which occurs to his, Mind upon 
his reading this or that Paſſage, referring it to that which 
it has Relation to, that ĩt may be father conlidet d. hende 
Nall recurn again to that Place. Forr 

s 11. 8. After he bas gone over the whole Eilay . in duck 
Rn as has been directed; it may be tequiſue to peruſe 
it all onward, as it lies before him; more particularly cook. 
derung what was pot clear to him, either upon big hrſt read. 
ing or revißing, aud taking, wichal, peculiar Notice of wha: 

mxghr ſeem more remarkable in it Ce or of greater Uſe u 
his, drawing out ſome ſuch Intruek.ons, and applying them 
to uſe i Occafion mf per. | DAO 

8 Iz. 9. It may be of 3 upon farther reading 
to ta take Occaſſon from the Refercuces, which are made in 

= nes: This Treatiſe ro others to call over the Mattes 
d to, at leaſt ſome of the principal Sitictutes of chem, a 
well be done by Memory; ot however iq tevies 
ſages, as have — either e in de 
obs 4 of it. 
oe Some Parts or Paſſages might be — a Pur 
vole, and with no great Pains, committed to Memory, in 
ro their lying readier in the, Mind for Uſe : Such 
mean, as con: ain in a very few Words, what would be of im- 
portant and continual Service, eſpecially to one who is in ſuch 
or ſuch 8 As fome of che Poſicions well cholet 
Aer becher, t 2 | prove, and alſo. lome;Sers of Heads to 
2 ſuppoſe ir were that ſuccind Account o 
Vier "Pare l. Chap. 4. & 10, 47 A 13, p. 3643 
or the Set of Enquirics as it may be found, 5. 914415 
16. p. 42- eſpecially; if hat and dee a few) Me- 
margtive Lives, as the Tables ol M. dds Terms and Infarence 


art. ett, Hail viel Leide 


8 35 q tt wall; it. the 
e 
caſions he fal 0 
Eflay, as the 9 75 direct, —— — SIT jos 


Fry 
gen to the F or Parr n dende Ii es eng 
find within ſuch narrow Pare rn his amongſt ede 
ſons; that being . they who would, _ _—_ N 

i 
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ee in thar Cafe to purſue hod d 
the fo g Chapter as faſt and as fax as he can, and ſhould 
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{till at hand to fill up the Vacancies of Time, and to be Con- 
ſalred upon emergent Occaſions; and tho' tis by no means 
to be expected, that it ſhould be capable of furniſhing a rcady 
Anſwer to every Queſtion; yet ſomewhat may probably be 
got by it, cho we miſs of what we ſeek for. But to conclude 
his Po.. dd l n e 
8 15. 12. It muſt be ſtill a farthet Improvement for ſuch 
as have Capacity and Leaſure to make their Animadverſions 
ind Remarks, both upon the Expreſſion and Matter, in 
Writing,” chat they may be afterwards farther. conſider'd, 
corrected, and carry d on to greater Perfection: Thus what 
is dark it this Eſſay might be clear d and illuftrated ; what is 
doubtful, fixd; what is miſtaken, fer right; what is righr 
and true,” farther 'confirm'd ; what is wanting, ſupply d; 
what is ſuperfluous retrench d; farther Deductions might be 
made, and Suggeſtions improv d to the rendring this Work 
much more Complete, and the Perſon ſa employ d upon it 
more Accomplitt'd ; for ſuch an Exerciſe of Tho'r about 
o great a Variety of Marters, that are certainly diſficuit and 
momentous couſd not fail ro do ir, hqw: well ſoever he might 
be furnĩiſtid already; or how ill ſoever they may be treated 
This fitly leads to what was farther deſign d in reference 
to chis Eſſay, and is to be proſecuted in the two enſuing 
n eee ee e 
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L. WHAT L would farther do as to the preſent General 
11. ) Head; is to ſhew, how a Learner may be employ'd 


upon tis Eſſay, or with reference to it, ſo as to improve 


himſelf by it. Now. tis beyond Queſtton,: that it is a mtth 
eaſier and ſpeedier way to the underſtanding of this Frkatiſe, 
för a Learner to fn beating it read · to him, than 
that he ſhould be put to read it firſt himſelf; yer a moro than 
ordinary Capacity, with more than common Application, 


mighr cbrtaltiy maſter it in rime, and make it more higown. 


"How: muth'the greater: Pains he wauld beſtow upon it. 
af | the Mezhod preſecits's in 


take in what Help he can by Technicat:Vocabularys, and by 
Enquiries of otbets as he worn = wt 
, een e 1 4 ' nt K £ 
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$ 2.' He, who has farther Aſſiſtance, ſnould improve it 
by hevting vtentive'y, taking Minutes at Lectures. or after; Wl reall 
reviewing and repollect ii And he would do well cg draw MY have 
out u hat he ſupp3ſes dune If ro nel, inhiß oun Wards, Wl upo 
charging npon His Me emory, on. Principal H Hes ar, 750 ſely 
hints 6 the Matter; bur, | 
At a farther going ofer, he books endeaygur to. pader. vn 
ſtard the Whole, and | I% ger "all che Sraning,, wr. thecoue ber 
Scheme irto his Mind; however [, Prog chefeig as far a; | 
he welt can. Wa oy wh 
8 3. After this he 1 may, "for Exerciſe, bitch upon. — 00, 
wha: firſt i in this Eſſay, and then in oer 10 ſes of van m. 
ous” Kinds: Supp roſe it were, {ich THT Kal ide. As thi 
may appear more, Material than on hers, bum 10 e throngh- t 
ly. qeqmainted with, in order to A, cleager Vai it 
ſurer Remembrance, heupr Iniation, ce e \ alyable Uic e 
thereof. : r. 95 1 gl 7 0 
S. 4. b way © Spc men. re t arti aud pe 
5 s Logical E 5555 fir ince 1 e ny f . well appre- C 
end, vhat he is uber at, Rang in 1er 
of 43 
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| 10 100 n or if Eg 

to umagine that I. elt the Faper, with gn 1 8 9 ar; 4 

and the Writing.pn, ic ib my Eye; 1 read gut no 
me: Or Fina ly thar am ſo all. el "(as — believe 
id and throvgh the | re Fa 1 f Eh Mrs 10 09, Sight, or 
175 Ing, nor wou c feu ta, Ken Wehe 

en, And en e, e ot rn 
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96. 2. We way readily and ſtrongly conclude, that we 
really/ are, who are ſome, way affected, . and that we are or 
have Beings capable of ſuch Impreſſion or Motion: So that, 
upon our Conſidering e. gr. of the Introduction, or ſetting our 
ſelyes to Imagine it, or perceiving it by ſome, outward: Senſe, 
we way ntly reflect upon our ſelves as real Beings, endow d 
with the Powers or Faculties of cobſidering, Imagining, and 
Perceiving,. as we call them. But then 

$4. 3. It might (according to che Sceprical Nation, 
which ſome do rather profeſs than believe) admit of Queſti- 
oo, whether thete be any thing really diſtinct from the Be- 
gs that are ſo affected; or however, whether there be any 
thing exiſting without vs, upon the Preſence, or by Means 
whereck, we ate ſo aſſected; Abd in ebe Ipfance, whe- 
ther the Paper we ſeem to feel or, the Writing, we believe our 
elves to ſee, or the ſound we ſuppoſe our. ſelves: to hear, be 


' thingsreallv.exiſting, or only a kind of Dream qr Runge 


parance : The conttaty whereof is in thę Geoerahargued, P 
C. $ 13, 9c: p. 5, ©c and may be eaſily here apply d. Yer, 
$ 8. 4. There may be a much more Reaſpgable Enquiry, 
whether ovr Perceprions;! Imagipations, or Conceptions Co 
indeed repreſent things, as they are in cthemſedyes, or only 
noyfie- to us, that there js ſomeybhat or other diſtinct from 
thoſe inward Notices, and that, by Means of the Ob ect e 
are ſo or ſo aſſected, according as out Creaton ſaw fit to 
frame our Exteriopr Ot 0 Internal, Faculties: And 
in the preſent Cale the Que ion would be, Whether the ſu- 
tellectual Matter, or Meaning, of the Purpdud ion, be an it 
elf really fuch, ; or only fo copceiy d, agreeably to the Na- 
tural Make of yur weh And whether he Paper and Ler- 
en thereon have indeed ſuch Colour and Figare,.0r are only 
lo pereeiv dor imaꝑin d accotding to the Make of our Eye, 
or. Lemperatute of the Brain: Now, to chis nd the two 
firſt Points, as well. as to that Immediately preceding, ſame- 
hat may be eaſiſy drawn from the mentioned Chapter, 
910, 12, Sc. However, _ te lt 
$ 9 . AY due Carer uſt be taken, that gur Concepti- 
ons, Imaginations, and Perceptions may be genuine and 
apretable ro. Nature, no: ways diſtorted or altered: And 
theref# exhartbe Diſtance „Medium, exterig Organ, Brain, 
Object muſt. or probably, would be misjudg d in ſuch Cafe 


| and Cireumſſances: We Ned not therefore go to take an 
Dy 


accunf of the Paper it ſelf by Feeling, if it were newly 
landed, gr our Hands numm'd with Cold; nor of chat, ny 
N. a ; | — 
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the Writing upon it, with an Eye infected by the aundice, 
or through a Glaſs, that is variouſly cut; of at a Diftance 
which is, at leaſe for us, too ſmall or too great: Nor ſhoul| 
we pretend to an exact Repreſentation of it by Imagination, 
hen we have not ſeen it perhaps of a Jong time, or hare 
. feen fincerhara multitude of printed Papers ſome what like i, 
vet differing from. it: Nor Finally ſhould we take upon ys 
to determine of the Stile or Senſe [As a language, or about 
Matter, which we are not ſufficiently acquainred wich; or 
' when we were drowſie or deliriovs, And here we may haye 
recourſe to Parr Il. Chap, 14. § 10, Oe, page 188. 
$ 10. Bur when we find the Appearance to be ſuch as we 
- apd others, ſo far as we know, are generally fed and limitel 
io by the Make of Humane Nature, we then may ſafely pro- 


ceed upon it, arid indeed muſt of Necallicy, if we will go a, 
arches with rhe Matter: And therefore raking rhe 
a e diſbern it, we may conſider ir * che enfible, tm 
Appearance. A | 
— bee are in the next e ente 23 
of rn 4 any fuchthere be) of the 
have of it by the otttward 
each „AN Ideg. fo fat as ie is right, rhereis 
retro take any diſtiact Account (« this; but 
m— fnarfion which it i: Copy d: We are therefore herew 
coxerable by wy of the Senſes. 

6 12. N05 * dle Smell Where Wire _— be any thing 
proper f or irg. Xks natice ef; 2 By ttis Taſte, where thar 
"thing in che . Anne 20 that of the Iutrolluctin, 

F _obſervably fe ed t either of theſe; and L we * 
crach % By che Touch, where chat can be well us d 

N e eee Paper, | and Manne 
13. Weg  ontherefbre ty Same the Object, . 
c a 1 


e ork 
"arg n G i is tepreſented; ald in a Sort te- 
:avtend to n e may! be yer farther di- 
may be titly, ſe bd: But chere is no 
is there any ching more in the preſent Caſe diſcoveralle by by 
[che Bar; thus the Fieyadutts 
read on 5 
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riods, lr . Setions, Sc; of the larroduction; or ſuppoſe it 
5 of the concluding General Head. 
$ 14. II, The intellectual ee ot Conſidera- 
non of will carry us into à far greater Length 


either of the foregoing Heads, rho” we ſhould limit 6ur nr 
only to the Inſtance o Diſcowſe, and by way of part 


Chap. 20. 


Specimed, to the 1 uction, or to the finiſh arr ofthis 
Ely: And 1. Ney; afily appear to one foe 
good meaſure acquaimed with the Langua e, tar A 


reared of, that the forementioned Marks were ind „ 
ubich bad their mote immediate Reference, by uſage, ro 52. 
culare Sounds, as thoſe again to Notioris or Ideas, and theſe 
met we ſo conceive (P I. C. 1 14. SP 88 ons _ 
chat the feteral Letters or Words ſo pu ad Nau 


the Introduction or Concluſion, do wich the he Potnt a 
bers niake a Diſcourſe.” Thetefore, * LL 

$ is. 1. We may go por the ſeveral Words obe Bil 
courſe- propos d, giving the Logical Notions belo Þ 
their Grartmatical/Nainey reſpectively, as the Word in 
an Article, Noun-Subſtantive, Ge; arid tim - rg 
thanone of theſe, if taken by it ſelf alone. 6 a 
Conſulr and uſe rhe Logical Account ood of 


ſorementiond Chap. eg3. A nννν,. 

ln the preſent Pre, * Word f Reaſon fepara 72 
taken; without the Reference or Gereke; ir has in 
ry beginning of the Introduction, $ = e i. may 
tber a 'NounSubſtartive,”' 125 or ma 85 
Subject of ſome Attribute, or elle a eg So 
what, Ger See the mentioned Chap. ba eh 8 al 
t, Again Lis Hep any ken, ma I be eithera Verb- 
Subſtantive affirming Exiſt each ee, initi- 
mating the Addition of ſome dr her Attribute to ſome Sin- 
gular, not Plural, Barn 04 and which is a Subject ſpoken 
o, dor fach rs ig (op „or to be ſpoken to. 

Thus the Words mr art de rakery all e them in order, 
athey hie; and aſter ſome time, only the Sorrs, which have 
le frequently 8 be J gi aecotmred for. 1 

In this Neencſe, the Learner may pro- 
eech till he has made the Logleal Notiors of che * 
of Words ves tes r and familiar ro h- 

8 %. 3. We thay refine” the ſeveral Words, ain 

rately taken, and criider thetr' accord Raves HA 
lid various Bearing tave, have: 
them to their pro 75 or 


Heng Aon Woods 3p 
> ene, ** Chap. 2, 3, 4, 5. or accor- 


ding 
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ding to a more Notional | Confideration of them, Chap. 7,1 1,8, 
Sc, to 15, incluſtwely. And, 

This Manner of Praxis may hives very much to enlarge 
aur Appteheulion, as to tho various Import, which the 2 
Word maythave in different Places, under the ſame ot dil. 

fering Grammatical Names 
4818. Thus, E. Gr. [Reaſon] che verb. may fignifie to 
Reaſon out or Iufer; to Reaſon or Prove ;' to Reaſon with 0. 
perſwade ; to Reaſon againſt ot Confute. And theſe ate ſo 
many variqus Actions whick may be refer d to P. I. C. 7. d it, 
v4 Alſoſ Reaſon ] the Noun-Subſtantive, may ſignifie the 

Faculty or Reaſpning Power it ſelf; or the produce thereof, a 

Reaſon, or the Objective Hrittence, as when we ſay this or 
| has Reaſon in it; or elſe Mathematically, the Propor- 
. one Quantity to another; or Phyſica ly, the Cauſe 
whence this or that is ſo; ot Morally che Principle from 
Which a Man, Acts, or the end for which :* Tbeſemaz be 

eee Wen. or that Head of the (8 or ſecond 
ere may be perhaps fa es o the Word 

Ar Bay Grammatical Conſiderations-. Bur, 
"x cue 1, „Ido we, cannot cafily think of evety various Im- 
eren gg pærheps be able to ſind them all in any Vocabula- 
or Dictionary; yet it muſt be nat alittle i improving to 
| ver, 0 far a5 he canithis way: for the preſent ; 
15 6 hs ſiad the Srock-cominually growing upon 


t he might be like tp lattain a much rez. 
'Bxactnels.borh in Underſtanding, and 
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ry, 


Nee whitrein lie ſbould To Ex- 
do e Nora *be@ to try how 
Ip; af4Vocabwaties, yet they 
Ta don ſulted; eſpecially up- 
e Words, wird winc which! e are not fo 
113 295 101 | 25 The & wrt 

e 4. ne; enany, Word oc, whereof- ee lid 
Nothing at. pr eſent hoßdes the Gram nien Name, 
Fre orion be ing ou: we: may ti i the 
hr uicies; Fart II. C. 48 Ar. J 2) will-fuggeſt 
rs wit ve" conſule Lexicon, 
Gian 2 7 Terms of Art, ej jo Ltxicda' Terl⸗ 

nicum 2 como d by che Jogenious M dHfarrs or 
elle apply, i have Opportunity; ro Perſötis checge, 
arg more generally Knowing in eh Language and in 
5 r digg according th, de Direckion, Part II. 
oh e ie, N oHrY nt Keen 016 T0 OF (117% 
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$ 21., Suppoſe it were the Word [Scheme] in the Intro- 
quction, $ 4, about which we were at a lols, and all we 
knew of it was only, that, being a Subſtantive, it "mutt in 
general ſignifie either a Subſtance, or what is conſider d how- 
wer as ſome what, which do's or may, in a manner; ſubfſiſt 
under ſome 7 Attribute, as there it is put with that of 
[orderly]: Now we may try whether the mention d En- 
quiries will intimate any thing ſuitable to the Place or Cir- 
cumſtances, wherein the word there ſtands; or elſe we may 
endeavour otherways, as above, to inform our lelves more 
particularly about the Senſe or, Senſes it may have; but et- 
pecially we ſhould fee what Light may be drawn as to the 
Meaning of it in that place, from any thing there preceding, 
atending, . Cx, following it: Vide Part II. Chap. 2. page 
12 Je. N u 211 20] \ 40 l p 
1 22. 5. Upon our having ſome competent Apprehenſion 
13 to the Import of the ſeveral Words, we may proceed to- 
wards making ſome judgment about ſuch of the things there- 
by Ggnified, as appear to be more conſiderable; endeavouring 
0 Stare and Determine, as near as we can, the following 
Points in reſerence to tbee mn. 
(1.) Whether this or that ſingle: Theme be net above our 
Reach, according to what is deliver d, Part II. Chap. 7. 
page 152, Sc. As e. g.. Man and Bruzes mention d in the 
introduction, 8 1.) in reſpect of their inmoſt and fundamen- 
tal Eiſence, or of that Being which lies unknown at the bot 
tom of all the Attributions thereto given; and muck more our 
Creatour, (there alſo mention d) as to his Infinite Perfections. 
$ 23. (2.) What chere may yet be even in ſuch Things, 
er about them, that lies within our Reach, wiz. certain Re- 
lations, or other Attributes belonging to the mentioned Sub- 
jects; as Reaſon, Arguing, Inferring, Sc. to Man, ſome- 
what like, but of a far lower Nature ro ſome, at leaſt, among 
the Brutes; Creating, Suſtaining, &c. to our Creatour, Vik 
Patt II., Chap. $--page 157, -W Gee. 
3) Whecher we have a Concern to Underſtand or Effect 
this ur that; As, to comprehend either our Creator, or per- 
tectly ro, undentand Man, ot any of the Br ure Creatures ot 
that we mould cndeavou to make any ſuch kind of Being - 
a4, . {4) Of What Importance, that may be, which we 
are not aH eher ancapable of, ar unconcetned with: And 
here wenn astempt zo lay the Uſes of our Reaſon (menti- 
pee Land 22, 220 as near as we can. 
ig gte eie ascading 10 the diffex ing Inopoztatice-thity may bg 
vt; Aud this we may do eicher Jeicending tienFthe þighett; 
* Watz 1f N eln 
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342 Hen Part hit 
or- aſcending from the loweſt, lil} applying the Rule 27, 
Reaſons given, Part II. Cap 971 2 Ge. = 
And farther, by way of Exerciſe, ue may more particy- 
Erly State and prove, of what Importance it is, that our in 
firm _ depraved Reaſon —_ _ all the farther Directi. 
on and Help; which can be given it by this Eſſay, or other. 
wiſe; as is intimated in che Introduction, 982. of 3 — 
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& 1: F HUS far we have taken words with their Import 
I éſeparately; But hat we may better underſtand 
contina'd Diſcourſe, we now procee. 
6. To conſider Words in their Logical, as well as Gram. 
matichl, Conne rien: And here we may either take all the 
Words before us, as they are, or might be plac'd in the 
plaineft'Gramimarical Order; and we-may ſometimes vary 
the Form of the Clauſe or Sentence, in compliance wich the 
more proper Logical way of delivering that Senſe : Or elſe 
we may ſingle out here and there ſome Principal Words to be 
explain d and Rated, according to the Senſe in which the) 
ought to be taken, where they ſtand ſo connected and refer 
And we may here proceed bythe following Steps, 
Ct.) We ſhonld give an Aecount ef the Words as they 
ſtand in Conjunction with others, what is their detetminate 
Import ; and wh they ſhould beſo underſtoocd, Which ma 
be done in ſome ſuck way as t, upon the Introduction, 
s 2. [RNeaſen ] muſt here mea the Power, or 
Faculty of Reaſoming, not the Act or Effect; ſince it is ſo 
limited by irs being Nommative to the Verb, and eſpecially 
by the following Explication: [1s] being a Verb of ſuch 
amber and P erſon, aflirms of eaſon, thar which follows, 
(vx. ] its being taken), or underſtood, not indeed always, 
but Loft ], or in the more frequent Uſe of the Word, [more 
ſrrictiy] . „. im a narrower Senſe, or which is however fo, 
compat᷑ d wich what is afterwards mention d, [for] i. 2: 43 
A (che Power) 'vix; that particolat and dererminate 
iy or "Capacity [of J, i. e. which can produce the Act of 
Larguing ) er proving ſome Point by ſome other, [or] 7, e. if 
not that Act then the following, (viq.) chat of [Inferring], 
o dedueiug one Point from another, {only} i. e. the one or 
other of the mentioned Acts, without any other which is not 
ineluded in one of rhoſe. 53. Here 
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343. 
93. Here we may paſs over the Adverfative Particle 
[ur 1; and ſhould vary che Form of that which follows next; 
ind inſtead of (What I am here attempting), we may give 
ke denſe in a more Logical Form; by e that, which is! 
rally the Subject of the Hropoſition, firſt, and more expreſ- 
j;, thus, IReaſon, which I. am attempting to cultivate and 
mprove, is here to he taken more largely for that diſcerning 
Faculty, Jc.] And upon the Senſe thus expreſs d, we may 
2000 wirk the Praxis, aa before ; laying before us what. 18 
offer'd, Part II. Chap. 1, 2. page 125, Oc. about taking 
righrly what others deliver. We ſhould next proceed to 
lraw out the ſeveral Points affirm'd or deny d. And, | 
$ 4. () We may draw out the more expreſs Enunciati- 
ons, adding the Characters reſpectively belonging to them; 
Thus, that ¶ Reaſon is taken oft more ſtrictly for the Power 
of Arguing or Inferring only] is a Propoſition Aftirmarive, - 
Indeaite, Complex, according to Part II. Chap. 16, 17, 
18. page 194, Oc. Again, that {Reaſon which is attempted 2 
here to be cultivated, and improv d, is tobe underſtood in a 
lager Senſe] is another like Propoſition, but which has an 
Icidental one in ir, deſeribing and d iningReaſan, the 
Subject of the Enunciation, as being the Object about 
which we are Converſant in this Eſſay, to culli ate and im- 
prove it: Here we may refer to Part II. Chap. 16. 5 11, 
12. page 197. ig & 021 
$5. (3.) Complex Enunciations may be reſolv d into the 
Simple Propoſitions; which are contain d and couch d in 
them; as that ¶ Reaſon is taken aft more ſtrictly, than in 
ſome other Caſes,] that [Arguing or Inferring, whether ei- 
ther of them alone, or both together, carry a ſtricter or nar- 
rower Senſe chan the Word Reaſon ſometimes is to be taken 
in]; Particularly that [ſuch a Senſe of it is ſtricter than that, 
wiich is here given to it}; for that ¶ Reaſon is here taken for 
the diſcerning Faculty, Sc.]; And again, that [ Reaſon; ſo 
underſtood nzore at large, is the Subject or Object, abontir 
which this Eſſay is Converſant] ; and that ¶ the cultivating of 
Reaſon, ſo taken, is the thing here deſigu dh Oc. n 
6. (4. Some at leaſt uf the imple or of the more com? 
plex Fropoſitions, map be open d, by -ſhewing diſtinsiy, 
lax is the. Subject or Thing ſpoken of in tbem; what the 
Predicare; of What Words and Ideas this or chat ja made uns 
Aud laſtly by what and hoi they are con or disſemn d; 
. Mhas is the Copula dem d or aſſirai 8 1901210 + of3 3947 
dB. Lyne eta mon Mm Qu) 30 10 
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| Ihall only touch by way of Example upon the Subject 

in that Complex Propofition, [What I am here attempting, WM / 


Sc.] or as it ſhould rather be Logically varied (That, which 
Jam here attempting, &c.] Now rhe Subject muſt be 11 
[1 ], as it might ſeem, bur [Reaſon], rhis being the Matter 
in Hand, and to be underſtood in the Relative [What 0. 
ſrhar which], and it is here defcrib'd and derermin'd, as be- 
ing the Oljeti of an Attempt, which (Attempt) is here made 
i. e. in this Eiſay; the Deſign and End where-f is to cylti. 
vate, Sc. Thus one Word; and Notion with it, is ſuperad. 
ded to another, to make up the intended Subject. We may 
now proceed, 195. 

$:7. 7. To take the Entinciations in pieces, and to look in- 
ro the ſeveral Terms thereof, withrelation to the more Simple 
Ideas intimated or underſtood in the Subjects and Predicates 
of the Diſcourſe under Conſideration ; In what Senſe, and 
how far they may be acconnted right, according to Part ll. 
C. 13. & 2, Ce p.18 1, Sc: And farther we may here endeavour, 
as accurately as we can, to fotm our own ſingle Apprchenſi- 
ons of the ſeveral more conſiderable Things or Objects of 
Tho't, mention d in what we are upon. 

And here we may take Notice, where it is that we have 
lirtle or nothing more than the dark and general Apprehen- 
ſion, that this or that is a Being or Somewhat ; and alſo 
where the Ideas are Inadequate or Adequate, Eſſential ot 
Extra- eſſential, c. according to the mentioned Chap. 13. 

5 8. Now a Praæs of this kind might be made, upon the 
more obſervable Simple Themes in the Introduction, after 
the manner here following, E: | 

- Reaſon} is the Principal Subject, or the Theme mainly 
Treared of, $.1. the In:port of the Name is diſtinguiſh d into 
a ſtricter Senſe, wherein the Word is frequently taken, and 
a larger which is here defign'd (Jide Part II. Chap. 19. $12. 
page 213. The Thing, as here intended, is not ſtrictly de- 
find, but rather deſcrib'd (Vide ibid $ 14—19), by the Cha- 
racer: of its being a Faculty or Power (whether Active, Pal- 
fave, or both together, Vide Part 1 C. 10, 8 9, ro. p. 73), and 
that Faculty diſcerning, minding and obſerving things 1 l 
Chip:2.'$ 14. page 10); Reaſon as here defign'd is farther 
deforib'd by divers Relations it has, diz. to Man, as ſub- 
jected in him, emmoniy made by di/tinguifhins Character, and 
panty. tibet bin A Capacity far Superior to that of Brutes ; '48 
alſo ro the ſeveral-Adtsmennon'd as produced by means there- 
of, viz. Examining, Rectifying, Confirming, Reflecting, 
Se; Vd. Part I. Chap. 13. 8 3, 9. page 85, 86. 4% 

9. 
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8 Te 2 343. 
ſar, in the more Notional Ny might fay, tis a-fimpte 


the Subſtatie of yhe 


give an-Account of — 2 9 


4 9. If in our Praxis we wotdld: 


Theme, and as wigs Thing (or Tho'r)depacately i 
taken; that it 48 Re Rates and Permanent, yebis not 
Min Ke ys \ qocielent Belegung co ir, 

by means wheredf it ean produee thoſe Atts; a — 5 

l before mention d. togethar th the more 

fit thence proceeding, fuch a# habitval Knowledge tea - 
Sei. Here ſee Purt I. CN 609. e ich 

Chap. 4 $'#/4;t 1/72, — Chap? 13, 10. rpm L 

Reſon is alſo here an abſtrati 

which this Eflay is 22-37 Vide e rl. 7 19: woof 

page 7 * 2 oft * r rn 2 5 


$ 10. las eme fuch — an, leben of 


Man, either tore — 'arrige We poll 4 DRE — 
rit, Body, ds, Plants and nimals; P. LC 55 
4,7,21. p. 17% He; or more Ntignally, E. 10.5˙88 K piss“ : 
Chap. 8. 8 5. page. 61: Likewiſe of Buser, accotding 

what 21a of Animals, Part I. Chap. 3. 1 rg, ; 
and Chap. ., Se page 89. 

Some Acco nt may be of our debe from . 
offer d, Part I, Chap. 6. 5 8, 9, 1% 1 ½ 2 page 48 Sc: 
and likewiſe of Brumining; R Rev; Conflimumng,” Abſtrat- 
ing, Reflecting, with other e 1 28 als of 
denſe and r, from what ig edel, Patt J. Chap. 2. 
pate 7, Oc. and elſewhiere in divers places, liftly;” to name 
no more, of the Means invented" and emploꝝ d to repreſent our 
Conceptions to others, much migiit be draun our from Parr I. 
Chap. 10 page 88, Ce; a * Chap. LED 
Page 12 | B33 

Thus the iPrex mi ahi bw gr per all ce - 
able ſingle Themes throught the Trtrodudtion or other 
bart of this" Treatiſe; or thro?! Hive Selecd enden ede 
Caſſie Aut or others. "18005 

'$ 11, eee e ee ft 


9. 
ment. as We enn upon the Marter of the 2 | 


preſs dof, imply d in what we are upon. And,. 
(1) Wuich of wem may be fafcieritly bear 
de acquieſeed iti ne Part II. C. 20. page . 
Here x 55 obſer, - Avticther'arry; and which 3 
hin <> actions (Parr I. Chapets, V, Are 
"— e e ee E $906k Cababl. 
fd e car fort antrat and general | 
Notions,” e Se, it is all along ſuppos d, that welome- _ 
1 a BY rhat what we 27 7 o, we mult be 3 
1 x a ; 


— . 
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doing, fince there is no Attribute, bur as ſuch implies a 
ject Capable of ir, to which it is or may be attributed, 
Vid: Poſition, (N) page. 101 
oy Mr ſhould alſo ſee Rider, any 6 the | Enunciations / 
is to be rejected as apparently I eeding no other 
Confutation, than what it carries in it ſelf, at leaſt upon its 
eing open d by a juſt Explication, which we ſhould accor- 


6.) We are 7 to obſerve, where there may be a 
danger af Mee in what is ſaid, and of what Conſe- 
2 the Matter is, if miſtaken, according to Part II. 

Chap. 21 page 222, Gr. I | 
8 12. 9. We may next conſider the Particles, which 
ſew che Relation of ane Clauſe, Period, Paragraph, c. to 
another; Taking Notice ſametimes of their various Import, 
and explaining them according to the determinate Senſe, 
they. ought to have in this or that way of uſing them. 

Fhus in the beginning, of the latroduction, { and] notes, 
that Reaſon is taken for the Power of Arguing, as well as for 
that of Inferring, or for the Power of performing both thoſe 
Acts, tho' without admitting it to refer to any other, or how- 
ever without attending to ir, that it do's ſo : [bur] inciwares, 
that It is not here taken in ſo narrow a Senſe, but on the 
contrary with a larger Import: Land}, as it is next after usd, 
intimates, that, heſides the Deſign of Cultivating or berter- 
ing the Uſe, we may already, have of our Reaſon to ſome 

Points, there is alſo in this Eflay, a faither Aim at improv- 
ing it to ſome other Purpoſes. [ But], which begins the next 
Section, ſhews, that notwithſtanding rhe Account given of 
Humane Reaſon in the foregoing Paragraph, there ftill need- 
ed help to draw forth the mentioned Power and Capacities 
into 3 or to bring them to perform better; and 
E whereas]. Which imediately follows, intimates, that the 
natural Weakneſs of our Reaſon in its earlier Uſe, together 
with its being ſo dark ned, and 8 and fo liable to be 
catty d away, &c, give ſufficient Evidence and Proof, that 
it ſtands in need of all the Advances that can from time to 
time be made for its Direction and- Aſſiſtance: And I There- 
— ſhews that the Apprehenſion of this need induced the 

or to add chis New Bday to the n mber of, Vc. 

Hera che Account of Com unct ion, Part I. Chap. 15, 8 1% 
page 95, may be of ſome Uſe; but there may yer be Occaſ- 
on to conſult Boobs chat Treat more deſignedly of Parti- les. 
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Chap. 2. Improvement of Reaton, V3 347 
y 13. 10. The Clauſes, Periods, d. Se, to 
which the mentioned Particles are 1e m 'd, m be accer- 
dingly eſtimated in Relation to each 
times Equi pollent and Sy nonymous; nine ovary; 
P. II. C. 18. 8 6. ſometimes they are to be 7 
as the Queſtion, rhe other as the or Proof; 
ſomerimes one as the Poſition, the ot er as an Inference from 
ic, nor need we farther to exemp lifie this Matter. 

'$ 14. 11. If Proof be whete olfer {iti Logical Form: 
we may obſerve the Sort and Manner of the Argument, ar- 
cording to what is deliver 55 III. Ch. 1. 5 10, Sc, page 

231, Ce, Ch. 2. 5 1. 4, 6. $5, 243 . 
dd % 6: And 2 06 the Cg Form 
the Figure, & 8; A he eee 
556,13. more eſpecially, whether the Rules be anſwer d. 
which are given, 8 $-——15, at leaſt the five firſt c 
chem; or however that one Character, $ 16; ohe Rule; 
12 Ah Ch. 6. 'S3, or ell8 chars which follows, 


155. 4 cnt bis marks 8 i nay be an 
Exerciſe of ſome Service to put it into > Form ; or to bring 
to that, which is accounted more pe 5. as by 1 
te Enthymeme (Vide Part III. Ch 3 8 
Ch. 13. $15-. page 299), by turning the — = 


ical Argument into Categorical (Vide Part III - 
I and 85 


2. page 238, and Ch. 6. 5 11-—15+ page 2550; 

awing out the Sorites 1 _ 2 foe ch of c common Syllogiſms, 
as is done, Part III. Ch. 4. DP:24% 

But the main Bafinels, in IS of Proof, is to ſee 10 the 
Matter of it, whether there be nor ſome a or M'itake, . 
particularly whether any, _ 3 choſe that are ſpe- 
ay'd, Faced} H. Ch. 7. P: 256 \ 4 * 

t may here be conſider BT kn Logical Head, the 
Proof was taken; whether it were any, and which, 0 f thoſe 
that are given, Part III. Ch. 1. $$, 9. p. 283. 

1 — 12, Inferences are likewiſe to be well Conſiderdꝛ 

n on is, if need re- 
nb to be filled up; And N judged of, and 
accounted for; according to Chap 13 

And here it may be uſefull * —— his or that 

Magee were drawn according o any, and vat | 
i es chat age ſpecily 14. 822523, 24. P. 306: 
Aches op au ale Tan Ch. 11. 5 8, 9. 
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r — Eſſay far the "Pali 
| & 16. 8. 137 Where Proof appears LT farther Proof 
2 on gyen b Yy gs of Exerciſe, we may try what we 
caii. do at at 2088 — Point ;. and at carry ing our 


Proof Yan 5g e Queſtjong, if not 1 the ſame; thro all 


VVV 


N ati ould: f et our be to diſprove, V here 
Re W. 8 55 convenient. 


ere we 3H er ſome of the Poſitions i in the Ju- 
traduction on, or elſewhere may not be reduced to 
ſome or SR OF. Nearer Deductions, P. J. 
Ch, 45 Te 


17 Hen may laſtly en make Trial bow many 
PE, Phi e can Infer more immediately from this or 
chat; -and.how fat we can carry On this or that particular 

rain of Decuctions; noting down, at leaſt, What more 
eonbiderable Poſitions 1 we meet with in this way. And this 

is an Exeg highly x reqaifice Jos, thoſe who are deſięn d to 
the mate Neatned P ofetlions, and eyen for Men of more 
than © diary Bu ſineſs 


Here we, way Practice upon the directive Rules for draw- 
ng [nfercuces, P III. Ch. 14. C 22, 23, 24. p. 306. as they 
ate explain'd in the Chapter and Section chere re fer d to: 
And alſote might proceed upon ſome Select Poſitions of P. 1. 

Ch. 16, Se, to ſee how far we could carry them ; 7. « to 
how maby ſeveral Points, and to what Length of Deduction 
upon ome pf thoſe Points. 

is. It might be leſs tome fand probably not le 
Uſeful, or (perhaps) more, for the Learners Advamage in 
ſome Reſp ect, thar-divers, Parts or Paſſages of this Eſſay 
ſhould be fingled our here and, there. for the Subject or 
Ground-Work of the ſeveral, Exerciſes here fecommended 
and they ſhould be ſuch as more-deſerve or neꝭ to be very 
diſtinctly cophder d: or 51 that be ſhould take ſcme ſuch 


Parts as he would more eſpecially apply to Uls that he may 
thus review them more de o : BY 


9 19, To all that has been directed, 1 might add, tha 
it would certainly be for the, Learners: Advantage, chat be 
ſhould add Examples to the ſeveral Poſitions, as is already 
done to ſome of them; P. i. Ch 16, 17, Sc; Alſo, that 
he ſnould frequently try bowh he can catiy lome ox other Singe 
Theme N all che. man P. II. Ch. 16. 8 13— 
21. p. 192, Sc, as he may there find it exempliſy d in the 


Inſtanee of the Sun: And laſtly,” that he ſhoulhbe.exercis 

in ſerting down the various good Uſes and Purpoſes to which 

this or that may be apply d, and in what way it may bel 
_ J 20. 


anſwer them. 
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4 20. And whereas the great Uſe and Service; to which 
we ſhould direct and apply whatever can be fo improv'd,' is 


that of Good Conduct, I thall conchade the whole Effay with 


that moſt practical and extenſive General. 


mth. 


. 
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$ 1. CYUR Reaſon is in the laſt place here to be directed 
and aſſiſted more at large, that it may better ſerve 

this great Purpoſe, *! , n biene 
5 Rightly to conduct Our ſelves and our N „ * moe Far- 


ticularly in the way of learning. And, 


Here I ſhall bricfly Treat of the ſeveral following Pointe, viz. | 
Firſt, of Conduct in General; then of Condadting — 
as alſo the common Affairs of Life, and Special Undertak- 
ings; more particularly the ſtared purſuit of uſeful Know- 
ledge, with other Improvements, and the: drawing of chem 
our in regular Diſcourſes and other Solemn-Perfofmances. 

$ 2. Under this General Head of Conduct are laid to- 
gether ſeveral Things of a very differing Nature; and which 
would each of them require a diſtinct Treatiſe to handle 
them fully, yet it's hop d, the more brief Intimatibns, which 
are all that can be pretended to here, will be in themſs/ves Gf 
ſome Uſe, and it may be ſome way the more, fot᷑ their be- 
ing ſo ſhort and few: They may however carry the conſi- 
dering Mind a great way farther, than they go themſelves ; 
and maſt be at leaſt a fir Preparative for Converſation upon 
ſuch Heads, and a proper Introduction to the reading of 
— _— as may Lrear of them purpoſely- and more 

elv. ” ety .093:-: 4 
: 5 I ſhall not here confine my ſelf within the Compaſs 
of what is commonly accounted to appertain to Learning; 
nor will the Uſe of Reaſon, indivers of thoſe Matters, which 
are to be conſider d. proceed upon the more common Logi- 
cal Notions· Bur ſurely Men of Letters, as well as others, 
ſhould not be un in ſtructed for common Converſation, and 
the prudent Management of choſe Affairs, Which Will fall 
upon them as well as others; and which none can, or will 
ordinarily attend and order for them, with that Application 


and Advantage, as they might for themſelves: "And it is 


plainly; of continual Concernment, that we ſhould be able 


rightly and readily to lay and purſue the Affairs of this Life, 
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niſh d for managing themſelves and their Affaits with compe. 


Will not be unprofitable to the latter, to have ſome general 


pong © ee by the beſt Means, and 
LE 1 
1 


duct and 


of God in our own Felicity; and even our nearer End muſt 
Lee i. e. Juſt and lawful in ir ſelf, and like to be of real 


alſo be Lace abſolutely fo, i. e. Juſt and Lawful, in them- 
ſelves, and 
ſureſt, the moſt effective, the ſpeedieſt, the eaſieſt, and leaſt 


and in the Order wherein they are given: No finful Means 
Areexer to be ug'd; fince, tho they mighr.perhaps anſwer 


358 A tfſay for the aft Ill 
whether they be Matters of daily, or of lefs frequent Occyr. 
8 4 Menof Learning, without ſomewhat of Skill this 
way, will be like to fali under the Reproach of being mere 


Scho/ars, almoſt unfir for common Converſe, vncapable of 
affording Advice or Help to thoſe about them, and unfur- 


tent Diſcretion. And tho! it is true, that ſuch as are vers d in 
Buſineſs will be like ro outdo thofe, who may have the beſt 
Rules and Helps, without like Exerciſe and Experience; yer, 
as it may not be unpleafing to the forme, to ſee ſome of their 
own Meaſures co lected, more diſtinctly ſtated and con- 
firm'd, and laid before them by way of Remembrance; ſo it 


given them towards the more prudent and becoming 
Conduct of themſelyes, and the Affairs they may have in 
common with others- Nor can it more properly be done in 
the way of genkral Intimations, than in ſuch an Eſſay as 


8 5.” Now, 1, Thar is right Condu&t in the gene 
whereby we ſteadily purſue the beſt End we can fitly pro. 


here can be no proper Conduct at all, without firſt 
fixing an End; elſe whatſoever may come of our Manage- 
ment is all mtingency and Chance, not the Effect of Con- 

I Deſign: Nor can our Conduct be right, if we 
have not an Eye to the beſt End; Our fartheſt Deſign in 
every thing muſt be that which is abſolutely beft, rhe Glory 


the beſt in that kind, the beſt which is attainable in ſuch 
Caſe or Circumſtances : And here it is, fairly imply'd and 
intended, that ir ſhould be not only ſeemingly, but really 


zervice to our ſelves or others; ar leaft in the Iſſue, if not for 
the Preſent. t. | | 
s 6. (2) The Means we uſe for arraining ſuch End, muſt 


ikewiſe relatively good, i. e. proper and fitted 
to reach our End; and they ſhould be indeed the bef, that 
tan be had or us d in ſuch Caſe and Circumſtances, vix- the 


expenſive ; Theſe Characters are to be diſtinctiy confider'd, 
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ſome lower Deſign, yer it, would not be withour che Damage 
of Hazard of our higher Concernments: Amongſt Means 
that are Innocent, we ſhould obſerve, which are ſureſt or 
likeſt ro reach our End; amongſt thoſe chat are equally ſure, 
or like to reach it, which are moſt Effective, and like to do 
it moſt thoroughly; of rheſe again, which will be the Spee- 
dieſt; of thels, which rhe Eaſieſt; and finally, amongſt 
theſe, which will be leaſt Expenſive : Let this Order of 
Enquiry ſhould be ſomewhat alter d in ſome Caſes, and by 
ſome Perſons; E. Gr. a Man, who has but little to lay out, 
muſt be more ſparing of his Money than of his Pains. 

5 7. (3. are to be us'd according to the beſt 
Meaſures we have, or can attain; without loſing our Oppor- 
tuniiy, or beſtowing more Pains, Time, and Coſt, chan will 
probably be anſwer d · We are to apply the Means in ſuch 
Way and Manner, at ſuch Time, in ſuch Place, and other 
Circumſtances, as that they may be moſt like fully to reach 
our End, and that with the beſt Ag taking in all 

igher Purpoſes, as 
far as may be, whilſt we are proſecuting lower Ends. + 

$ 8. ore we proceed to the ſeveral Parts of Conduct 
ſpecify'd : I ſhall here farther add ſome general Rules, 
which may be common to them all. And, 

1, We ſhould make ſure to begin, pp and end, with 
God: So to do is not leſs the uſing of our Reaſon for its be- 
ing a Dictate of Religion; nor is it unfit to appear in Logic, 
becauſe it has irs Principal Place in Theology; whenas it is 
undoubtedly the Voice of Reaſon itſelf, that we ſhould uſe 
our Reaſon and other Faculties in Subordination to him, in 
whom we live, and move, and have our Being; i e. with his 
Leave and Allowance ; as alſo with Dependance on him for 
his needfol Aſſiſtance; and ___ with due Regard to the 
pleaſing of him by our ſerious Deſire and Endeavour to pro- 
mote his Honour and Service. | 

0 2 How eaſily, and to us inſenſibly, can the Author of 
our Beings throw in ſome uſeful Suggeſtion, or give an happy 
Turn to our Tho'ts, and alſo to theirs with whom we are 
concern d > This we reaſonably Hope, and he will 
certainly do, fo far as he ſees fitteſt and beſt; if we be care- 
fal ro approve our Defigns and Undertakings to him; and 
that we both lay and purſue chem with a regular Dependance 
on kim, a real Deſire to engage him with us, and fincere 
Concern, that we may not fail ro pleaſe him : Whenas, on 
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$ 10. They whoenrirely lean to their own, or other Mer; 
' Underſtandings, and wholly rely on the ſetled Courſe. of 
Things, have the juſteſt Cauſe to fear their being altogether 
left of God to take up Miſtakes, and to proceed” therecy, 
and that they ſhould reaſon fo muchi worle to the Point in 
hand, as they may reaſon better and more juſtly from mi: 
ſtaken Grounds : But if fuch kind of Perſons thauld happen 
or be help'd rightly to lay and purſue their Deſigns, they 
may therein pro much more unhappy,” than if they had 
been brought by Diſappointment better to know themſelves, 
and the God in wheſe band their Breath, and wigſe are al 
their waunn. 
S 11. Tis very well known, that Natural Reaſon led 
even Heathens to ſay; "Ex A- «p55 wr, and 4 Fave Princip. 
um, That they ough. and would begin with God: Shall 


not Chriſtians go farther yet, ſo as to proceed, and end with 


him too? Dos it not apparemly and highly concern us 00 
Practice agreeably to that Excellent Prayer, ' which is ſo fre. 
quently us d inthe Liturgy and Worſhip of the Church of 
England, . 1" #63} Yet; [5 ; 1 „ | | 
© * Preyent us, O Lord. in all our Doings with thy moſt 
* Gracious Favour, and further us with thy conrinual Hepp; 
* that in all our Works begun, continu'd, and ended in 
** thee, we may glorifierhy Holy Name, and finally, by thy 
Mercy, obtain everlaſting Life, thro' Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
8 12. The Sacred Scriptures do plainly tell us, that f 
God and thro him, and to lum, are all things, who therefore 
do's indiſputably claim that to him ſhould be Glory for ever; 
and to him it will undoubredly be, whether we defign it ot 
no; but little ro our Comfort or Advantage, unleſs we have 
made ir our ferious Aim, and diligent Endcavour, that it 
might be ſo· e | ? | 
++ The Method here recommended, is not to hinder, bur ta- 
ther to excite, engage, encourage, and enable us to the beſt 
Uſe we can any ways make of our Reaſon, and of the fitteſt 
Means and Meaſures, in laying and purſuing honeft Deſigns; 
ſince only in this way we regularly can, and in this we juſtly 
may, depend on God for his Aſſiſtance, whio is the Author of 
utiverſal Nature, and will have us uſe the Powers he has 
given us, and the Helps he aftords us; but not without an 
Eye to bimſelf - ore m lent os Ve ar Yo 
rs 13. 2. It is a farther Dictate even of common Reaſon, 
that they, who have ſucha Bock as the Bible or can procure 
it, ſhould heedfully Conſult it, and thoſe tif need be), "who 


way help them rightly ro underſtand and apply ir, and thus 
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odo, not only upon particular Occaſions, but in 4 more "44 
tinued Courſe of Reading and Attending it with the Special 
Obſervance, which e thereto, according to the proper 
Inſcription put by a Worthy Miniſter. deceas d upon . 
Bible, ä 12 A lh * 

Alios Libros ut Fudex lego, bunc ut Fudicem. * | 

(Of other Books I Judge, rhis as my Judge regard.) 

| ha 

And that he did ſo indeed, may be ſeen in the Account given 
of Mr. Fobn Oldfield, in the Abridgment of Mr. Baxeer's 
Life, by the Judicious Mr.C alamy. | 


: N 


5 14. It might here be of Excellent Service to draw out, 
or at leaſt to mark, what we find more ſuitable and nceuful 
for us, in reſpect of our Condition and Affairs, Frequently 
Teviewing ar we have ſo noted, and applying it ro Uſe, 
as Occaſion preſents: More particularly the Book of Pro- 
verbs ſhould be conſider'd, as affording a number of in- 
ſtructive Remarks about Men and Things, and even of Se- 
cular Affalrs, as well as thoſe of Religion: Some few of 
which, with other obſervable Sentences of Sacred Writ, are 
here and there produc'd, in this Eſſay, by way of Inftance. 

$ 15. And, whereas Reaſon us, that God is to be 
regarded in all our Management,  Scriprural Revelation 
ſhould lead us to regard the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
more diſtinctty, and yer jointly, without perplexing our 
ſelves about the Accurate ſtate of chat inſcrutable Unity and 
Tripliciry, which belongs to them: More particularly, 
that we ſhould have an Eye to the Father, as the Original 


and Spring of all Good Things, ſo as peculiatly to ſeek them 


from him, and to depend on him for them; as alſo to the 
Son of God, who is likewiſe Man, as our Mediator and 
Way to the Father, doing all in the name of the Lord Feſus, 
wing Thanks to God . and» the Father by bim; Nor may the 
Fol Spirit be negleQed or reſiſted, but is to be earneſt 


and believingly asked of the Father, for the ſake of Chriſt ; 
and muſt be heedfully regarded by us in the Sacred Scrip- 


tures, and:what is agreeable therero.. 

* What Reaſon it fe lf ſays upon this, ahd the preced- 
us Head, has been folemoly Seed \ichShawo and Grief, 
at laſt, by ſome, wha, had. benr'their Wit 
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„ ſence of the Great God, who knows the Secrets of al 


« Sinners, do yet hope for Mercy and Forgiveneſs, Amer. 


Pollard. 


„ Mind. This I premiſe, chat you may be faris 
* what I write 


- © World, call'd Religion, d and 


v ins. The Great und Good God hath not 
| Warden gr FA. tote or leſs, ſooner or later, 


140 


and for the avoiding of thoſe inextricable Difficulties 


—_— nt. 


—_— — 


« FOR the Benefit of all thoſe, whom I have drawn imo 
« Sin by my Example and Encouragement, I leave to the 
< World this my laft Declaration,which I deliver in the Pre. 


« Hearts, and before whom I am now appearing to be 


1 Le era. 

That, from the bottom of my Soul, I deteſt and abhor 
* the whole Courſe of my former wicked Life; chat I can 
* never Tufficiently admire the Goodneſs of God, who ha 
tiven mea lively Senſe of my Pernicious Opinions, and 
vile Practices, by which 1 have hitherto liv'd without 
* Hope, and without God in the Wor'd ; have been a 
open Enemy to Je Chriſt, doing the utmoſt deſpite to the 
Hoh Spirit of Grace; and that the greateſt Teſtimony «f 
my Charity to ſuch is to warn them in the Name of God 
and, as they regard che Welfare of their Immortal Soul 
a 1 more to deny his Being, or his Providence, or deſpiſe 
< his Goodneſs; no more to make a Mock of Sin, or contemn 
* the Pare and Excellent Religion of my ever bleſſed Re. 
« deemer, thro' whoſe Merits alone, I, one of the Greateſt of 


[WL a r Ns Un N A „ e 


Declar'd in the Preſence of 
Anne Rocheſter, 


Robert Paros. —J.ROCHESTER, 


I might add the penitential Letter by Sir Duncomb Colcheftr, 
which, to his laſting Honour, is made Publick : But I flall 
only Subjoin ſome part of a Letter from the Earl of Mol 
borough, who dy d in a Sea Fight, Anno 1665, to Sir Huy 


SS a "ws oi, wa, a a 


SIR, © 9 
* . I am in Health enough of Body, and 
© thro the Mercy of God, in Jefus Chriſt, well ER 


not from any fantaſtick Terror af 
Sober Reſolution, Ge ————_ 
ing chat goes up and down in the 
preſenred Fanrafticaliy, 
enough, which yet by ſuch evil Dealing 


6c . 


© in every Man's Boſom, to direck us in the Purſuit of it 
k 40 Entang'e 


Chap. 22. 355 
« Entariglements, our own frail Reaſon would perplex us 
* withal, God in his infinite Mercy, has given us his Holy 
Word I'confeſs to God and you, I have 
been a great Neglecter, and, I fear, Deſpiſer of ir (God 
« of his infinite Mercy, Pardon me that dreadful Fault); 
put when | rerir'd i from the Noiſe and deceitful 
* Vanities of the World, I found no true Comfort in any 
« other Reſolurion, than what I badgfrom thence. I com- 
mend the ſame, from the bottom of my Heart, to your 
% {1 hope, happy) Uſe. Dear Sir Hugh, let us be more 
# Generous, than to believe we die like Beaſts that Periſh; 
but with a Chriſtian, Manly, brave Ambition, let us look 
to what is Eternal. The only Great and Holy God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, direct you to an happy End 
4 of your Life, and ſend us a joyful Reſurrection. 


This Letter He, in a Poſtcript, defir'd might be commu- 
nicated to his Friends and others. | 
Old Fames, near the Coaſt of Holland, 
the 24th of April, 1665. 


6 19. Now taking along with us the only Wiſe God and his 
infallible Word, we ſhall be rhe more capable of proceeding 
to whar follows. And, | | 

3. We muſt apply our ſelves carefully to ſtate what is the 
very thing we are more immediarely aiming at in any Deſign, 
and in every part of our Conduct and Management, at the 
ſame time heedfully obſerving wherher ir be morally Good, 
or at the leaſt lawful for vs ro purſue, i. e. whether it will 
plainly ſubſerve our higheſt Intereſt, as being pleaſing ro God, 
or that ir is however undeniably confiſtent with ir, as being 
no way diſpleafing to him. | 

And, we are yet farther to conſider whether it be Neceſ- 
fary to our Principal End, or ſuch as may be omitted without 
any Danger thereto; and likewiſe without preſent Dam 
in any Kind; or if not, whether any thing may be lub 
ſtitured in the place thereof, which, with leſs Trouble and 
Time, or wich leſs Coſt and Pains may equally ſerve to 
guard againft the Dangers or Datnage which would accrue by 
our omitting ſuch Underraking. 

If the Deſign be nor Matter of certain Duty or evident 
Neceſſity, but only of ſenſible Pleafure, or Secular Advan- 
tage, we ſhould conſider well, if what can be reaſonably ex- 

Qed from it, will be like to anſwer what there muſt be 

id out of Time, or Coft, or Pains upon it; otherwiſe we 
ſhould cither wholly defiſt from ir, or wait ſome happy Jon- 
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ure 
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© according to what h 
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Cture for it, which may render it more eaſily atrainable f 
And thus we may alſo Poſtpone ſuch other Deſigns as will 
bear a Delay, where it may give ſome probable Advan. 


cage. TOO] 

$ 18. 4. When, upon Conſideration, it appears thut 
the Deſign is ſuch as innocently may, or which ought to he 
purſu d, our next Buſineſs is to adjuſt the Importance of i; 
ay been laid in for chat Purpoſe, P. II. Ca; 
1, J1 ; as alſo what Danger there may be of our maſtaking 
about the Matter, and of what conſequence a Miſtake woud 
probably be: Here we are to take in Light and Help from 
what has been farther laid in, Part II. Chap. 21. Theſe 
Points are to be duly ſetled, that we may Proportion ou 

Care and Pains, as the Matter deſerves and requires. 

And here we ſhould obſerve, chat what is our more pecy- 
liar Buſineſs muſt be mainly intended and purſu d; yet even 
that muſt not ſo far engroſsour Time and Tho't as to exclude 
what is otherwiſe Incumbent on us, or of Concermment to 
us; no, nor ſuch Relaxation from the preſent Affair, as may 
be convenient for us. 'Tis a great Point of Prudence and 
good eee to ſhut out nothing which oughr to be 2. 

tended, and to give to every thing irs proper Place in our At- 
tendance and juſt Proportion of it. 
5 19. 5. Upon a juſt and determinate State of the v 
thing, which is and ought to be intended, and of irs [mpor- 
tance, we ſhould proceed to fix ſuch main ſubordinate Inten- 
tions, as may reach our farther Aim, and if it may well be, 
ſerve ſome other good Purpoſe alſo by the way. Here, 
(1.) We ſhould look to it, that we have ſtill in our Eie 2 
juſt and determinate State of what we do, and innocent) 
may, Deſign; ſince the End muſt direct both the Means to 
be uſed, and alſo che Meaſures of uſing them: And if 44. 
ſhould be miſtaken in any Reſpect, it may be like, ſo far, to 
miſguide us in chooſing or applying them; and ſo much the 
more, as we ſhall better Judge what is moſt adapted to ſuch 
. miſtaken Purpoſe; or if we = not a very clear, diſtind, 
and determinate Apprehenſion of what we are deſigning, all 
our Procedure muſt Be dark and confus d; and ſo much 
 liker to be wrong than right, as there are more ways df 
miſſing our Point, than for obtaining it. He that would go 
to Næweaſtle, muſt know whether ir be that Under - Lyne in 
Staffordſbire, or that upon the Tyne in Northumberland. We 


_ _ thouldfake, all poſſible Care that we be not (as Men oftes 


bl 


times are) ſo eagerly bent upon our Deſigns, as to ruſh ini 
the Purſuit before we have carefully ſtared and derernyinet 


What 
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what is the very thing we would be at: Nor ſhould we think 
waſted Time to make the Matter very clear and diſtinct to 
dur own Minds, and to fix it upon them. | | 

20. We may then ſafely proceed, (2.) To the ſubor- 
linare Intentions, which muſt of Neceſſity be purſued, or 
hould be, for the better obtaining of our End, or for raking 
in ſome Advantage by the way, which may be either Sub- 
ervient to our farther Purpoſe, or at lggft conſiſtent with it. 
He that would go to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, muſt allow Time 
and lay other Matters accordingly ; he ſhou'd alſo fix conve- 
ment Stages, and eſpecially the Places, where he may have 
any valuable Occaſions, whether lying directly in the way, 
or which may be taken in conſiſtently with his Deſign for 
Neweaſtle and Buſineſs there. ; 

Here we ſhould well confider, whar are the Inconvenien- 
cies, or Dangers incident to the purſuit of ſueh a Deſign, or 
of this in particular, and how we may guard againſt them; 
alſo what Advantages may be drawn in, and how we may 
hope ro compaſs them But, 1 

$ 21. (3.) Tis only the main ſubordinate Intentions we 
are to fix at once, before we enter upon actual Purſuit ; to 
aim at more would endanger Confuſion, as well as if we did 
not fix ſo much; Nor 4.) ſhould theſe Intentions be fo 
unalterably fix'd, as not to be vari'd, upon juſt Occaſion, 
and unforeſeen Emergencies ; whether for the avoiding ſome 
conſiderable Inconvenience, or for the compaſſing ſome va- 
luable Advantage by the way ; whenas we may and ought to 
deſiſt, even from our farther Deſign, where it is nor of ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity in it ſelf, nor a Duty incumbent on us in 
ſuch a State of things, and that our proceeding in it would 
be like to do more Hurt than Good. psf 

$ 22. 6. In Matters of great Importance, the Deſign it 
ſelf, with the Scheme and Train thus laid, ſhould be re- 
view d and reconfiderd (if the Caſe will allow it) at ſome 
diſtant Time, when our Tho'ts are more cool and ſedate; 
and it may be requiſire ſometimes ro Conſult upon it: Now 
for ſuch, Purpoles as theſe it might be beſt to write down 
ſome Minutes about it, with Queries thereupon, and Reaſons 
on either ſide to be deliberately weigh'd by our ſelves and by 
others like wiſe, if it be convenient. 2 

$ 23. 7. When we enter upon actual Proſecution, we 
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ſhould conſider only the firſt nearer Intention, as if it were all 
we deligned ; that ſo we may have but one ching to attend at 
once. Vet, 4 0 


1 5 8. We 
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8. We muſt carefully ſee, that neither ſuch nearer Inten- 1 
tion, nor the Means for attempting ir, be any ways unſuita- 
ble, either in themſelves or in our manner of uſing them, tg 
any of our farther Intentions; much more, chat they be not 
detrimental or dangerous to our fartheſt and principal End. 

It muſt always be ill Conduct to uſe any Politicks diſagree- 
ing to Honeſty; fince we ſhould thereby endanger our high- 
ak Concernments in de purſuit of ſomewhat lower. 2 


9. We ſhould take Care, we do not proceed. upon al 
thing as a Principle or Meaſure, before it have been, — 
time or other, well conſider d. and examin d. 
85 24. 10. We ſhould take in what Help may be well 
had from Men of Skill in what we are deſigning, and well 
affected both to it, and us; as allo from the beſt Authors, 
| which purpoſely treat thereof; and from any occaſional In- 
5 timations: We ſhould likewiſe endeavour to procure what- 
ever Agents, or Inſtruments may ſerve to expedite the Marter, 
or to perform it with Advantage. | ; 

Here let it be remembred, that much Reading and Con- 
verſe, with Obſervation, rends to make a Man Full; much 
Writing, with Care, to render him Accurate; and 

king, eſpecially before his Superiors, to give him Aſſu- 
rance, and to make him Ready, © 

We ſhould alfo Exerciſe our Memory in ways that are ſafe 
and uſeful; It may be boch try'd and improy'd by calling 
over without Book, what we have noted down ; but we 
ſhould not rruſt thereto more than we muſt needs. a 

$ 25. Upon the whole, our Conduct muſt be allowed 
to be good, and ſuch as will reach the fartheſt End (viz. the 

Divine Favour, and our own Felicity therein), whether we 
compals our more immediate Aim or not; if, with an Eye. 
to our being accepted of God thro Chriſt, and with a regu- 
lar Dependance on him to afſiſt us by his Spirit, we careful- 
ly ſee to it, that what we allow our ſelves to defign, and pur- 
ue, be at leaſt innocent, and alſo ſuch as we ought, or rea- 
ſonably may, both /o Deſign, and ſo Purſue; And, that if 
we miſs of our Aim, it be not thro any Fault of ours, common In- 
firmitzes excepted. 41 4 es 

$ 26. Here it is to be obſery'd, that we may be oblig d, 
even in Duty, to attempt and endeavour what we are not, 
in chat reſpect, obliged to Effect; and therefore may very 

we.l acquit our ſelves in reſpect of Management, where yet 
we fail of Succeſs. But let it always be remember'd, that: 


waere we fail ſhort of waar is our unqueſtionable Duty, 4 
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gly to deſign, but alſo to attain (ſuppoſe it were the Com- 
und of our Paſſions or the like); there muſt certaioly be 
hat faulty on our Part: Either we do not uſe a right 
duct for that Purpoſe, or perhaps we defeat it by allowing 
ar ſelves in ſomething elſe which is diſpleaſing to God, tho 
may not be obſerved by us. 

'$ 27. We muſt therefore rake heed, that we do not any 
0 provoke God, that he ſhould leave us to Diſappointments, 
ind that we do not either ſtir up other or open a way for 
them to obſtruct our Proceedings by carrying 15 or for want 
of duc Caution in reference to them, whether in our being 
vo open, and truſting them too far, or otherwiſe. 


+8 - &f. ih aſd + © dd 


1. LY Aving been fo large upon Conduct in General; 1 
' H ſhall nor attempt any thing in reference to the fol- 
bwing Heals, farther than to give ſome Light and Help to- 
wards the ſtating and determining, what is to be ſpecially de- 
gd under each of them; and ro ſuggeſt ſome of the more 
Neceſſary ſubordinate Intentions and principal Means for 
the better Proſecution of ſuch Deſign. | 
$ 2, Our Affairs are not like to be ſo rightly manag'd, if 
we do not regularly govern our ſelves, both under a more 
Abſolute and Relative Conſideration. Now to proceed, 

IL, As to the Conduct of our ſelves, under a more abſolute 
Confderation, what we are here to alm at, is regular Satiſ- 
lan wich reaſonable Acceptation, and real Uſefulneſs. 

auf action to our (elves, is what we may, and cannot bur, 
deſign in the Conduct of our ſelves ; only ir muſt be a regular 
duisſaction, of which a good Account can be given; ir maſt 
de ſuch, as is conſiſtent with it ſelf, wherein we go not about 
lo ſarisfie our ſelves in ſome particular and for the preſent, 
tho ir be with the Certainty or Danger of drawing upon our 
ſelves a greater Diſſatisfaction. ; | 

$ 3. For the ſame Reaſon, as well as in point of Duty, we 
ſhould aim at Acceptatiom with others: For will they got elſe 
be like to diſquiet us, if we ſtudy. not their Quiet? And 
muſt they not be very capable of doing it, who are ſo many 
io one, or tothe few, whom we do perhaps alone regard, yet 
we ſhould not aim at other Acceptation, than what is reaſc- 
able,” both in the Meaſure, and eſpecially the Matter of it: 


1 
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Vea, we may reaſonably abate-of our Inclinarion, and in 
ſome Points even of our Intereſt, that we may be the bettet 
accepted. He that is for getting all he poſſibly can, tho in 
a way which is not diſhoneſt, will be almoſt ſure to get ſome: 
what more than he Deſires, I mean the Envy and IIlI-will of 
many: Every one of us ſhould pleaſe bu Naighbour (Rom. 15, 2. 
but it muſt be for bx good to Edifieat ian, not for his hurt, or in 
any tendency towards his Ruine or Deſtrùction, much ef; to 
our o.õ -- 171 
$ 4. Uſefulneſs, is therefore to be mainly defign'd, in 

order, not only to reaſonable Acceptation with others (tince 
For a good, and uſeful Man, ſome''would even dare to dio, Rom. 
5. 7), bur alſo for regular Satisfaction to our ſelves (and thus 

cod Man ſhal, in ſome. reſpect, be at iaſied from himſelf, 
1 14. 14); But then it ſhould be rea Uſefulneſs, ſuch as 
is truly to the Honour of God, and of ſome real Advantage 
to our ſelves or others: Tis indeed an Apoſtolick Cann 
and Command, that if any would not wok, neither ſhould be 
elt, (2 Theſſ. 3. 10); and, chat Chriſtians learn to maintain 
good'Arks: for neceſſary Tes, that they be nat unfruitful, Tit, 
3.14. 5 | . 4 
8 5. Here ſomewhat more general is firſt to be offer d, 
before | proceed to Pagiculars : And, | 

1. We ſhould make ſure to keep the Mean, where there 
may be Ex:-emzs ; yer rather inciining towards that Extreme, 
which appears, when all things have been duly weigh d, 10 
be leſs faulty and more ſafe. This is a Rule which, if well 
underftood and carefully purſu'd, may be of almoſt infinite 
der ice, not On:'y as to things of a Moral Nature, but in 
thoſe of à very differing kind. For there are very few things, 
which admit not of extremes, both in Defect and Exc; 
and tho we cannot love God, or really ſerve him too much, 
yet we way poſhbly overſtrain both Body and Mind in our 
Endeavours this way; Bur this will certainly be leſs faulty 
and more ſafe, than if we ſhould allow our ſelves to incline 
towards the other Extreme of loving and ſerving him below 
the utmoſt of our Power. Wrights : 

s 6. The Mean, which we are here upon, is not the very 
Middle betwixt the Extremes; nor will the ſame Extreme 
be always leſs faulty or more ſafe/; but ſometimes the one, 
and ſometimes che other, as Circumſtances alter. Health 1s 
to bo mote or leſs regarded, according as the. danger of it 
appears o be greater or leſs, upon Conlideration of the Air, 
Diet, Buſineſs, and other Cireumſtangcs: But where we 
may hope to reach ſome very valugele End by:raking le 


if 6ur Health, char is in ſuch · Caſe the leſs faulty and 
ene tho commonly tis the other, which is ſo. + 

4 | mw 7. 2. We ſhould carefully.redeem the Time from need- 
bme . leſs, and leſs valuable Occaſions, which may do let alone; 
er alſo by Diligence and Diſpatch in what is incumbent on 
. 2) us. They are to this Purpoſe very inſtructive Mottos which 


or in ¶ were put upon two Dials, by the  forementionod Miniſter ;the 


1s to one in Latin, | 


in Emere non pores; : pores Redimpre: | 

ine (Von cannot Purchaſe Time, but may Redeem). 
= The other in Engliſh, 3 

15 To SHEW, » mine; to USE, this 


age We ſhould therefore rake care to have Sein uſefal 
nor and diverting ſtill in hand, and every where ready (if it may 
de) to fill up ip the Vacancies of Time; - ſome ſuch Employ- 
n t neither Men of Letters nor of Buſineſs can eaſily want. 
i they will but carry with them a Table-Book to write in, 
or ſomewhat portable to read. And, 
2 3. Opportunity muſt be diligently AE dand i improv 4, 
viz. - ſuch Seaſons and concurring. Circumſtances, in which 
we may beſt perform what we have to do: Bin noc 
for any Man, no more than Time. 

58. 4. We ſhould endeavour ſo to accuſtom our ſelves, 
that we may need as little in any kind as poſſible; eſteeming 
it a greater Happineſs not to want ſome chings, than to have 
them, as rhe Philoſopher, who paſſing thro' a-Market; was 
pleas d ro ſee ſo great a Variety of Things, whereof he had 
no need. We-ſhould therefore carefully avoid the making of 
any thing neceſſary to our ſelves by Cuſtom : He, who uſes 
himſelf ſo nicely and tenderly, as to need all he has, is in 


he will need; and chat of the Pious Mr. Herbert ſhould nor 
here be forgotten, | 


The Man, who needs * hundred boch te to 1% 
Is full as Poor, as he that needs but five, 


4,1 oF * 4 * 


| lowable Variation; tho we muſt uſually proceed by Rule, 
I which are fit to be commonly obſerv'd; ſuppoſe it were ha 
„of caring ar ſet Hours, and ſo many fimes a Day; but 
might proye very inconvenient to be ſo ty d up by Cuſtom 2. 
(Rules, chat wecould not agg vary from them upon ju t 
$9.3 O 
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very. great Danger, on many Occaſions, not to have all 


Wet may do well in tlie ordering of our ſelves to uſe ſome al- 
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Na 5- Our Suſpicions are to be us d as true, yet bridled 
as falſe; for we ſhould not rake them as certain our ſelves, 
much leſs ſhould we feport them as ſuch to others; or indeed 
ſo much as mention them without Necefliry : And yer we 
ſhould provide, as well as we can, withour too great Obſer. 
vation, againſt what may be reaſonably ſuſpected. 

§ 10. 6. Thar of St. James, Chap. f. ver, 19. is indeed 
an Admonition of excellent Uſe, Let every Man be [wife 10 
Hear, (comparatively) flow to Speak, ſlow to Wrath, which 
would give a mighty Advantage to an Antagoniſt : Bur, if 
ve muſt ſpeak before we haue heard others, yer it were beſ, 
where it may be done, ro indent for Liberty ro reſume and 
amend what we have ſaid, if Occafion be. 
7. We ſhould forbear to ſpeak, where it can probably do 
no Good, but may do Hurt; or is like to do more hurt than 
Good. Our common Diſcourſe ſhould rather be of Thing, 
than of:Pexſons ; and as to theſe, rather the good, that can 
truly ſpoken of them than the bad: Bur Silence is more 
commonly our Security; for a Man to, hold hu Tongue, is 
indeed to hold bis Peace in à farther Senſe, than is uſually 
given to this Engliſh Idiom. E 1 

S 11. 8. We ſhould watchfully avoid what is really Hu- 
mour and Fancy; as E. Gr. being mighrily pleas d or dif- 
pleas'd with trifling Matters, and lay ing great weight upon 
them; which would tend not only to diſparage us; but allo 
to expoſe us to be play d upon by ſuch as w perhaps hu- 
mour us to ſerve their baſe or ill Deſigns upon us: Yer, 
- 5. Some things of ſmaller. Conſideration in themſelves, are 
to be greatly regarded for the fake of what may be depending 
thereon ; ſuch as the due Compoſure of the Countenance; 
becoming Gettures of the Body; courtecus Behaviour; 2 
civil and bandſom way of Speaking; a Voice well moduld; 
a juſt Pronunciation and Orthography, and the like: Which 
are generally much eſteem d; and ſome of tliem perhaps be- 

their intrinfick Value. | + 

Now the better to ſecure ſuch Points as theſe,” and' others 
before mentioned. 3 

S 12. To. It may be requiſite, as early as we can, io en- 
gage ſome prudent and careful Monitour; Authorizing him 
to uſe ſome kind of Severity, if needful, towards us; 
always chaukfuliy accepting from him his faithful Diſcharze 
of che Fruſt repoſed in him. 
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any — Obſervations of general and Extetifive Uſe 

be added; but I leave them to be collected, either 

from this Effay, or others, or from the more foletn Dif. 

courſes, which refer to the Conduct of our ſelves; and ſhall 

dd only ſome few ſtrictures upon the Particulars, dan re- 
main to be ſpoken to. 

0 13. Now the right Conduct of our ſelves, under the 1 
abloſute Confiderarion we are here upon, do's main 
wholly conſiſt in the well ordering of our Bodies, o — 
Minds, and of both together in reſpen of external Cir- 
cumſtances. 

We may reaſonably endeavour to relieve or ſecure, as alſo 
to gratifie or recommend our ſelves in reſpect of our Bodies, 
or Minds, or outward Condition, by all ſuch Means and 
Methods as are not Evil in themſelves, nor like to do more 
Hurt than Good, to Sy to our ſelves, | in · point of cer- 
nin Damage, real Danger, inward or qutwart Diſquier- 
ment; or however in — 0:4 of Difr tion, as ting 
s juſtly to the Cenſure or Suſfciod: the:Wiſeſt and Beſt. 
This General Rule alle may be ae in d in a multitude of Caſes ; 
bur allo in had the following 
* 
14. bat! is _ _— Ornactient ſhould be within 
the Copa of. our Station and Condition; eee what- 
ſoerer may be an Scandalous. -- - | 

Our Cloathig aj Ba be rather comely and 8 
than over Curious or Coltly ; free from neee and at- | 
ml Singularity. 

$ 15. Our Food mould be carefilly, tho' a a ſcrupulouſly, 
guided by heedful Obſervation, and repeared Experience. 
with the general Advice of a Phyfician, & is Skilful and 
Faithful, =_ ſuch an one, if it may be, as has been well ac- 
8 with our Conſtitution and Caſe for lowe confidera- 

e 11me, 

' Our Dierthonld be feed, boch in reſpect of Qualiry aud 
Quantity, to the ſtrength or weakneſs of our Conſtitution, 
w our more active or ſedentary Life, as alſo to che Climare, 
Air, 8 "i other — — * . 
even o id, ae to be in part corre ant troy, 
ad in ſome Meaſure by proper and ſuitable Food. 

A ſimpler and plainer Dier is commonlyo be nber | 
than hit Variety anqchoſe ſorrs of Mixtures; which may be 
ike to prejudice Difeſtion, - whilſt they carry che. Appetir- 
2 it in Quantity, and may be like: ta render the Quality 

ikewile leſs —— to _ for that ſo many ditfering 

2 i. 330 
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ſorts may require differing Degrees of Digeftion. The Greas 
Lord = rae > ata) oy | interchangeable Uſe of Mode. 
rate Eating, Fafting, an eeding : Bur ordinarily thai 
which follows here will hold, * 


Sepe, parum, lente, munquam ſati, Aurea Les eff, 


Eat oft; but ſparingly, and ſlowly feed; 
Ne'r cloy thy ſelf, a Golden Rule indeed, 


s 16, Here the Inſcription put by the Miniſter who has 
been more than once mention d, upon his Knife may be a good 
Memento, a 


Non ut edam, vivo ; ſed ut vivam, cdo 
(I ie not ts eat, but eat to live). 


And we ſhould endeavour to manage ir ſo, that we may not 
only Breathe, but Live indecd, vi. in Health and Strength, 
free from tormenting Pains, and holſom Diſtempers, with 
manageable VMigeur, and uſeful Activity; that our Bodies may 
be the ready and obſequious Inftruments of our Minds, for all 
good Purpoſes; but eſpecially thoſe to which we ſtand HOY 

arly oblig'd; whether inthe Active orContemplarive Life; and 
bs lane undoubredly requires * Supply of Spirits; tho 
it v ill hardly admit the mote groſs and Ee 1] fort of Feel. 
7 


ing : Vet a due Relaxation of the Mind, and the Uſe of mo- 


derte Exerciſe, before our Principal Meals, and after them; 


together with a chearfu] Spirit (giving Thanks in cvery thing, 
according to the Charge, 1 Thefl. 5. 18.) may greatly hel 
both the Apperite and Dipeſtion.' © 
5 17 Sitting Divertifetnea#s may ſeem to be more pro- 
. per and ufeful for thoſe, who ate commonly engaged in 
- tirring Boſineſs; but ſuch as conſiſt in Motion, for the Se- 
dentary;. and therefore tho“ Chefs may be very agreeable t 
the Genius of a Scholar, yet Walking, Bowling, Or, are 
R 1 1 titted for relaxing the Brain, and Kiring the 
Blood. i) 74 "189 06 {3 DIET = 
But certainly Recreation ought hot to engage the Mind 
too deeply ałkout Winning or Lofitig ; and therefore Me 
ſould content themſelves to Play for little or nothing ; bow 
ever for hat is ſo to them: And it were beſt, if the 
would endeavour to find out{as oftentimes they might) ſom 
verytagrecable Buſineſs, which migl be to them a firirabl 
Paſtime; without the loſs of Time? More particularly, 


: 


5 18. Gent! 
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$ 18. Gentlemen, who are not under the Neceflity of 
de- {upporting themſelves and Families by their own Induftry, 
hat MW ſhould take Care they make not meer Divertiſement their 
Buſineſs, and ſo a very Toil of Pleaſure, in a worſe han the 
proverbial Senſe; whenas they might and ought to fix upon 
ſomewhat Uſeful and Generous, for their ſtared Employ- 
ment; which would make for the Improvement of their 
Minds, Encreaſe of their Eſtates, the Good of their Neigh- 
ours, the Advancement of Knowledge and Virtue ; and be 
has WJ of common Service to their Country, or to the World. 
od WM s 19. Phyſick and Surgery ſhould be ſparingly us d, yet with 
convenient Speed, when firſt jr appears probable ro the Skilful 
and Faithful, that Natufe cannot well relieve it ſelf without 
them; for that is otherwiſe the beſt Helper; eſpecially if it be 
but freed from ſome Impediments, and E aſliſted in 
nod de way, wherein it frames to Work, for its own Relief, 
oth provided that be not Exceſſive : But, when we ſee need of 
vr WY fomewhat farther ſtill, we ſhould take Care to go, as near as 
nay Wl may be, to the bottom of the Caſe, ſo as to complete the 
ral Core, and prevent a more dangerous Relapſe: But if this 
ul ould befall us, the utmoſt Care muſt then be ſpeedily us d: 
and And ir may be a good Inſtruction with reference to Health, 
tho that we be not Ill too late, nor Well too ſoon. 3 
uy $ 20. As to our Minds, we ſhould endeavour to. furniſh 
mo. the Undezſtanding and Memory with uſeful Knowledge; 
not neglecting what may give us Acceptation with others: 
,-» WI <lpecially we thould more throughly acquaint our ſelves with 
heb that, which moſt concerns us in reſpect of rhe preſent and 
. ch Hiſtory ad FROG Sand with 
: cquaintance with Hi a y, and with 
de preſent Rate of Affairs, as allo a good Collection of in- 
ede fitutive Fables, with their Morals, and of the beſt Pro- 
yerbs in divers Languages, with the juſt Explication of them, 
{where that 1s need „ may be of fingular Uſe, and no 
{mall Accompliſhment: Andeven ſome proverbial Sentences, 
which appear Extravagant at firſt, may yet have ſome thing 
at the bottom worth our Notice; thus, La Young Saint, an 
Old Devil] may ſpeak the Danger of Young Men's declin- 
ing one what is ' whither ir rends, and where it's like 
to Aue. ” | 
Some competent Knowledge of the Laws under which we 
live may be requiſite, both for our own ſakes, and for the 
Service of our Friends and Neighbours. © 
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8 21. Ibe due regulating of our Inclinations is a Mat- 
ter of rhe higheſt Importance; nor is Light alone (as I con- 
deive) ſufficient for that End; the Force of Reaſon and Ar. 
gument, ho cogent ſoever, has often prov d, by it ſelf alone, 
ineffectual; non ꝓct will a mete conſtrained Exerciſe of Vi- 
tuous Action Miſe an Evil Diſpoſition; nor finally, a:, 
which is choſen aug upon ſome lower Deſign than the pleafing 
of God, and being happy in his pecilliar Favour. 
S 22. There muſt be a Principle within, capable of the 
trueſt Diſccrnment, and of being mov d by the Fear. and 
Love of Gad, enabling us to ehe the things which pleaſe him, 
and ſo to take, bold of bis Covenant, and, thetewithal, of his 
omnipotent Strength; that we may de able ro ſtem the im- 
petuous Tide of our own irregular Deſires. (not only thoſe of 
the Flejh, bur likewiſe of the Mind), ta move againſt a Stream 
ſo very ſtrong and violent, as is che Courſe of thy Horid ; and 
that in direct. Oppobition to the Storms and Tempeſts, which 
may be rais d againſt us, bqth-whithin and without by the 
Frince of* the Power of the Air; and beſides, againſt the in- 
veigling Allurements, which often prove of greater Force 
than thaſe: We ſhall therefore plainly need a greater Spirit 
with, and ina, then he, that in eh; World. * | 
s 23. For chat we mult believingly and earneſtly Pray; 
to that we muſt readily yield our ſelves, and ſeriouſly endea- 
vour to co-operate: therewith: by. Conſideration, Hearing, 
Reading, - fericus Converſe, diligent Artendance on every 
Divine Inftitytzan, together with ſuitable Practice; and in 
all by the 5 of Faithan our Great Mediatuur. 
8 24. We muſtpreſs upon our Mind and Conſcience the 
higher Ar 1s, which ought; td move us; taking in all 
the go dane, that will in any Meaſure do it, 
with becoming Shame and Grief, if the former can ſcarcely 
ſtir us at all, and that hoth together ſhould carry us no farther; 
bur truſting in the Divine Goodneſs and Fairhfvineſs, that 
we {hall yet be. more. fully aſſiſted and ſucceeded in our 
waiting ypon God, and cextainy be accepted, through his 
Infinite Mercy, for the Merits of our Saviour, fo as at the 
Anſt to be open y acquitted, and ſolemnly call d to enter, as good 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


d 1. SOM Intimations have been given, how we ſhould 
order our ſelves more abſolutely ; before I proceed to 
ew how we ſhould Manage our Affairs and Undertakings, 
we may next conſider, * 
nd III. How we ſhould relatively conduct and behave our 
m, ſelves in ſome Special Reſpects; and that, Particularly, 
his 1. We muſt ſolemnly oblige our ſelves, and uſe our ut< 
moſt Care, and beſt Endeavours to rowards GOD, as 
becomes us to a Being of Univerſal — Infinite Perfection, 
who is our Creator, our Abſolute Owner, our Supreme Ru- 
ler, our. moſt Gracious and Merciful Benefactor, our Chief 


ds to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as may reſpective- 
y anſwer their Special and diſtinct Relations to us, and Core 
cernment with us, according ro Scriprural Revelation; 


> 
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Rule, both of Natural and Inſtituted Religion. 
£ $ 2. 2. As ro good and bad.Angels, we are to judge of 
a- WW them according to the Scriptural Diſcovery; and agreeably 
g, Wl thereto we muſt Honour and Love the former, deteſt, re- 
T fiſt, and as far as may be avoid the latter: Yer neither may 
in we rail on theſe, or charge them without ſufficient Evidence; 
nor yet pay any thing of Divine Homage or Honour to thoſe ; 
Ne nor are we to ſeek our Help from either of them. | 
1 As to departed Souls, we are neither to determine any 
t, thing about them, nor concern our ſelves with them, but as 
the Word and Providence of God may plainly lead, upon 
'; ſtrict Enquiry, together with juſt Deliberation, and the 
at Advice we can have. e 
ur $ 3. 3. A due Behaviour towards our ſelves conſiſts in 
is Thinking rightly of our ſelves, and therefore humbly, yer 
e 
d 


not injoriouſly ; alſo in Speaking, as is right and fit, both 
of, and for our ſelves, upon juſt Occaſion ; and farther yer, 
in acting every way towards our ſelves, and upon our own 
Account, as may beſt promote our real Intereſt, in order to 
our higheſt Felicity; or however conſiſtently with t. 

$ 4. 4. As to other Men ; we muſt love our Neighbour, 
tho* not always equally with our ſelves, yet as truly as 
our ſelves; and therefore muſt Think, and Speak, and 
Acc agreeably in relation ro him, as it has been ſhewn we 

k B b 4 | ought 


„ 
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Good, and ultimate End; paying, withal, ſuch peculiar Re- 


which is to be obſerv'd, as the moſt certain, and complete 
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ought to do in reference to our ſelves ; obſerving that excel. 
lem Caution of the Moraliſt, Quod tibi fieri non vn, alters ns 
feceru: Do not to others, whit you (reaſonably) would, they 
ſhouſd not do to you, g. d. Injure not any, whereas you reaſo- 
nably would, that none ſhould Injure you; nor ſhould you 
— them to do it, hen you can fanh preyent them: Buy 
ere it muſt be obſerv d, that, what may be call d an Harm, 
is not always an Injury, nor is always reaſonably ra, be nill d 
by us to our ſelves. Yet, - NE e 
8 5. That approved Rule, which is ſo plainly a Dictate 
of the Law of Nature, do's (I conceive) as plainly forbid the 
pling any, penal Method to drive Men from what they ap- 
prehend to be their Duty towards God, or even to put them 
{as ſome would have it) upon confidering better; whilſt their 
Conſcience do's nor evidently lead ro any ſuch manifeſt Injury 
either to God or Man, as might rank them amongſt the 
Evil dozrs, intended, Rom. 13. who are to be puniſh'd or re- 
flrained by the Magiſtrate; nor yet brings them within the 
true Reaſon of the only Penal Law about Religion, which 
God himſelf ſaw fit to enact and entruſt in the hands of Men; 
viz. againſt groſs Idolatry, and ſuch as ſhould entice others 
thereto; which, under the Fewiſh Theocracy, muſt be rhe ro- 
nouncing their Allegiance ro God, who was fo peculiarly 
their King, and indeed their Civil Lawgiver; who ap; 
pointed that Nation to be thus viſibly diftinguiſh'd from the 
teſt of the World, i SHILOH eee and that pecu- 
liar Form of Government, together with the Special Occa- 
fion and Uſe thereof, ſhould thereupon ceaſe. \, *. 
- $6. Now who Man cau find the Man, or number of Men, 
to whom he can even at preſent judge it reaſonable to ſay 
Uf I houid happen, how c el ſoever, to differ, in 
à Point that is purely Religious, from what you do, or ſome- 
time may, fake to be a Certain and Important Truth; ſpare 
not to endeavour my Conviction by Incapacities, or other 
Penal Methods]; Wbenas, he knows, that no Natural Force, 
or Civil Authority, or greater Learning, or Number, no nor 
unfeigned Piery, can render, them Infallible; and alſo, that, 
if he ſhquld really need to be ſet Right, ſuch a Method would 
be more fitted. to make him an Hypocrite than a real Con- 
vert, and fo, rather hateful to Gol than accepred by hum. 
We ſhould nor therefore take upon us, if we were in Autho- 
rity, without plainer N from God, than has been 
yer prognc'd (for that of Jeb 31. 27, 28. and other like Al- 
legations. may be fairly Anſwer'd), ro uſe that Method with 
«hot. wie) in cur very Conſciznces we would judge unſi, 
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unreaſonable, and plainly Injurious, not only to us, bur to the 
Divine Prerogative, when it ſhould be bro't home to our ſelves. 
5 7. But our bleſſed Lord has carry d the forementioned 
Caution yer higher ip that ſo Divine Command, I hatſoever 
ye would that athers Toould do to you, do you even ſo to them, 
which he confirms by adding, for thy , the Law and the 
Prophets; q. d. the Sum and Subſtance of what they charge 
upon us in relation to our Neighbour: The meaning plain- 
ly is, that we ſhould ſuppoſe our ſelves to be in the Caſe of 
another, and thereupon well conſider, what we might ref 
bly expect from him, were he in our preſent Caſe; and that 
we ſhould act accordingly. | 

As to the Special Duties of particular Relations, I ſhall not 
enter into them more diſtinctly, but leave them under the 
Direction of the General Rules, that have been mention d 
here, and to the Special Inſtructions, which are to be found 
* 45 Sacred Scriptures, and Treatiſes agreeable thereto. 

nd, to proceed, x 

5 8, - We ſhould make our Converſe uſeful and agree- 

able, as far as innocently and prudently we may, to our 
Company, not only admitting, but inviting and drawing in 
every one to bear a part in Converſation, and to ſpeak of 
what may be moſt agreeable to themſelves and to the reſt. 
Io make Converſe more uſeful it were commonly beſt, 
it ſhould be directed to ſome particular valuable Point of 

nowledge or Practice, and not run looſe; nor go too haſti- 
y from one thing to another, before we have brought the 
Matter in hand to any Iſſue; neither ſhould we ordinarily 
let things paſs, which we conceive to be wrong, without 2 
modeſt and prudent Oppoſition; nor yet (which would be 
much worſe) ſet or allow our ſelves to Wrangle about evety 
thing; or abſolutely to take this or that fide, without en- 
deavouring to help out our Antagoniſt, as they ſhould do, 
who heartily deſign to find our the Truth, and fix it, rather 
than to carry their Poinr. 

8 9. 6. We ſhould not make even the meaneſt Perſon 
needleſly our Enemy; and where we muſt oppoſe others, 
we ſhould not farther provoke them, than is altogether Ne- 
ceſlary. As to the Reſentment of what others ſay or do 
inſt us injuriouſly, we ſhould carefully remember and ob- 
ve, that to be eaſily provok'd, and never, or very hardly 


reconcil'd is Diabolical ; to be 2 and eaſily 


Reconcil'd is Humane; but to be hardly provok d and eaſi- 
ly Reconcil'd is Divine: We ſhould not take any Offence, 
where that which is {aid or done may as well be taken by a 
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better Handle as by a worſe; nor always appear to be mov id, 
where there may be indeed juſt Cauſe, but it would be like 
to do more harm than yet ordinarily we may ſoftly 
intimate, that we ſee the ill Treatment, but can eaſily paſs 
it by, where the Matter is tolerable ; and that we are in- 
clin'd, upon reaſonable Terms, to forgive what is otherwiſe, 
and fo to forget Injuries, as not to return them, nor carry ill 
to others, whilſt yer we retain a cautionary Remembrance of 
them, ſo as not to ſubject our ſelves to the like or greater, 
where we may fairly avoid them. | 

S 10. 7. Reproof is to be given only where there is ſome 


Hopes of doing good thereby; ar leaſt for the vindicating of 


our own Character, and that others be not farther hard ned 
by our Silence : And we ſhould make it as gentle as will 
conſiſt with faithfulneſs. Penal Corrections are more ſpar- 
ingly to be us d, yer doubtleſs ought to be employ'd, where 
other Methods prove ineffectual; fince We muſt not ſuffer ſin 
upon our Brother, if in any fit way we can reclaim him, nor 
ſhould run the manifeſt hazard of becring for for him (as the 
Marginal Reading is) upon our Neglect. 
S 11. 8. We muſt always be ready to pay what Reſpect 
may bo due to others; modeſtly declining what plainly be- 
longs not to our ſelves, and courteouſſy receiving what it 
may become vs to admit of. 

As we ſhould not eaſily accept all Offers of Kindneſs, fo 
neither ſhould we deſpiſe the loweſt, nor refuſe any withour 
2 thankful Acknowledgment, nor yer receive them without 
making fuch Rerurns upon fit Occaſions, as may be proper 
for us towards the Perſon who confers them: Iis a known 
faying, Qui accipie Beneficium, perdidit Libertatem, He that 
receives a Courteſie; has, in ſome degree, ſold his Liberty; 
and I may add, He that makes a ſuitable Return, has re- 
deem d ir back again, by quitting Scores. 

The farther Direction of our Behaviour towards others, 
may be given in part under chat Btanch, which will refer to 
our Conducting of ſuch as may be ſpecially committed ro 
us; bur muſt orherwiſe be left ro Treatiſes of Divinity, 
Erhicks, Poliricks, Ye. | 

S 12. 9. As to inferiour Creatures about us in any Kind, 
God has indeed given us a Dominion over them, and we 
ſhould by no means ſet up any, or all of them together, as 
our Lords; much leſs ſnould we make them our Gods, by 
loving, fearing, or depending on them, (or indeed on any 
Superior Creatures) as if they were more than Creatures: 
Yer on the orher hand, our Dominion over chem is _—_ be 
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ahogather Arbitrary, being limited by him, who is the on- 
ly abſolute Lord over us and them. We muſt therefore uſe 
them as his, for his Honour and Service; for real Good to 
our ſelves and others, eſpecially for the common Advantage, 
according to what God has fitted them for; not tyrannizi 
over the Brute Creatures about us, but carrying it tow 
them, as the Righteow Man, who regardeth the life of bu Beaſt, 
Prov. £2. 10. (and this the Sacred Scriptures intimate, as a 
Point of Morality, cho they undertake nor Philoſophy) ; 
we ſhould therefore allow them convenient Food and Reſt; 
defending them alſo from ſuch Inſults of their fellow-Crea- 


tures, as would ſerve to no good Purpoſe, rather than mee] 


to divert our ſelves therewith: Tho it is not to be doubt 
but a lawful Uſe may be made of the Natural Enmity in 
ſome of them towards others, and that it may afford * 
uſeful Obſervations and Remarks. | 

5 13. 10. Our External Circumftances may be (1.) ſuch, 
as are determined for us by an over ruling Providence; 
here our buſineſs is to fall in therewith, quietly to ſubmit to 
ſeeming or real Inconveniences, where there is no clear way 
for our avoiding chem; and we ſhould indeed believe they 
may be ſo long needful or fitteſt for us: In the mean while 
we are gratefully to obſerve, accept and uſe what we other- 
ways have chat is agreeable, or may ſerve in an innocent way 
to alleviate our Troubles. Bur, 
. Whilſt we ſet our ſelves to wake the beſt we can of our 
p__ Condition, we are yet ſubmiſſively to ſeek, and chear- 
ully ro take, what Courſe would really make for our De- 
liverance ; but carefully ſnunning what may probably lead 
into farther and greater Inconvenience. ( 

- $ 14. In Circumſtances, that are juſtly pleaſing ro us, 
we ſhould be thankful ro God and to the Inftruments he 
makes uſe of for our good; but ſuſpicious of our ſelves, left 
we ſhould pervert a proſperous dirion to our own or 
others Hurt; or ſer our Hearts too much on preſent things or 
think of refting in them: We ſhould rather look and 
provide for Viciſſitudes; but without the diſquiering Sollici- 
tude which would rob us of our preſent Comfort, and God 
of the Praiſes due to him. Here that needful Admonition, 
Pſal. 62. 10. is to be carefully minded, F riches enereaſe, ſet 
not your hearts upon them; together with ſo wiſe and kind a 

„as that of our Redeemer, Mar. 6.34. Take no thought 

fer the Morrow; for the Morrow ſhall take thought” for the things 
of it ſelf : ſufficient unto the Day ij the evil thereof, 


S 15. Again 


— 
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3 15. Again, (2.) Our Circumſtances may in ſome 
be ſuch as are allotred qr allowed to us by Men; who 
may either have a juſt Authority over us, and ſuch as comes 
fully up to the 88 Caſe; here we are unqueſtionably to 
Divine Appointment and Diſpoſal: or elſe they 


ſubmir as to a D 
may uſurp a Power which belongs not to them; and this either 
without any real Title to gqvern us ar all; and they are 
then to be regarded ng farther than Prudence may require, 
for the averting ſome greater Evil, or procuring ſome greater 
Good to our ſelves or others: Or elſe they only want a pro- 
er and juſt Authority for the ordering of ſuch particular 
atter, or for the doing it in ſuch a Manner; and here, tho 
we may not be bound to yield in Point of Conſcience, as to a 
DG! by Divine Commiſſion ; yet we may be under an 
Ob igation, even of Duty, quietly to ſubmit in Neference to 
the Perſon, and more general Commiſſion of the Magiſtrate ; 
ſuppoing him {till to maintain the Character of being, in 
other Reſpects, and upon the whole, the Miniſter of God to us 
for good, or ſuch however to the Publick, the Peace whereof 
we neither ſafely can, nor indeed lawfully may go about to 
diſturb upon an Account that is merely Private: And ta 
ſuch Submiſſion we are bound in Duty to the Civil Society 
whereof we are Members, and ro which we have engaged 
, our ſelves, to ſecure and promote the Publick Tranquillity 
and Welfare, tho' we might happen to fall under ſome perſo- 
nal and private Hardſhips. , _ | | 
S 16. Yer farther, as There are Circumſtances, where- 
of we our ſelves have the Ordering, ay leaſt in ſome good 
Meaſure; as E. gr. the chuſing of our ſtared Buſineſs, the 
Place of our Abode, and ſame of our Relatives; as namely, 
for Service, or in Marriage. | 
Now we are here to govern our ſelves upon the due Con- 
ſideration of all that is Material in reference to any of theſe, 
by the forementioned Intentions of regular Satisfaction, rea- 
ſonable Acceptation, and real Uſefulneſs ; fixing upon what 
is likeſt ro anſwer theſe nearer Purpoſes in ſubſerviency to, 
or conſiſtently with, our farther and higher Intereſts. 
$ 17. As to our ftated Buſineſs, ſomewhar has been ſaid 
already in the General, Part II. Chap. 10. H 12. page 170. 
But it may be obſerv'd a little more particularly, that we 


ſhould Conſider, whether we have ſt and fitneſs of 


Body, or a Make, and Capacity of Mind, for this or that 
Buſineſs ; whether we have laid in the requifire Furniture, 
of may hope to do it in fit Time, whether ir lie nor ſo very 
croſs to our Inclination, as that it muſt be like ro prove a 
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continual and intolerable Burthen ; more eſpecially, whether 
we may hope to be Safe and Uleful in ſuch way of Living, 
and that ir may be like to afford what is Needful and Con- 
yenient for us. | 
$ 18: The Place of our Abode is mainly to be deter- 
min'd by the Confideration of real Advantages and reaſona- 
ble Satisfaction to our ſelves and thoſe we are obliged Speci- 
ally to regatd in a Caſe of that Nature : The Place ſhould 
be as near as we can ſuited ro our Conſtitution in Point of 
Health, as alſo to our Condition and Buſineſs ; a ſuitable 
Neighbourhood and Society is much to be defird ; but we 
ſhould by no means pitch, where we may not hope to Enjoy 
the Preſence of God in ſome good Meaiure. 
Such are to be choſen for Servants, as are like to prove 
Faithful, Skilful, Tractable, and Quiet; how we ſhould 
carry towards them may be ſeen in part, Chap. 18. 5 6. 
page 329. p Wu a 
$ 19. As to the Choice of a Perſon for Marriage, which 
ſhould nor be too early, I ſhall inſiſt ſomewhat farther; ſince 
it is a Matter of ſo very great Conſequence, both in reſpect 
of this World and the other. We ſhould therefore take 
heed of being entangled before we have well confideted ; In 
' taſe of being ſuddenly taken with any one, it were moſt ad- 
viſable, firſt to cool a little upon the Matter, before ir be 
urſu'd; and then not to purſue it haſtily beyond a Safe and 
Honourable Retreat; bur carefully to avoid raſh and Solemn 
Engagements; and indeed to take what Care we can that 
Affectioris be not engag'd on either hand without the Con- 
carrence of our Father in Heaven, and Parents upon Earth, 
vrho tho they may not impoſe their own Choice upon Chil- 
dren, yet may fairly claim a Negative upon the:rs; where they 
fee plain and weighty Reaſon for it. | 
e ſhould be very watchful that we ſell not our ſelves for 
ſecular Advantage; and that we be not ruin d in point of 
Eſtate, Reputation, or ſolid Contentment, for the pleaſing of 
dur Fancy wich Beauty, or Wit, or Titular Honour. 

5 20. We muſt always remember, a good Wife (or Huſ- 
band} is from the Lord by a more peculiar Providence; that 
the Divine Omniſcience alone can ſufficjzently guide our 
Choice; and that his Preſence alone can make ir happ , how 
wyiely ſoever it _ ſeem ro be made: Bor Parties 
thould there fore carefully ſee to it, as far as poſſibly they can, 


that they be indeed God's and each other's Choice; not only 
each others Choice without conſtraint on either. fide, but 
each of them likewiſe choſen out for the other by the Special 
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Proiderice of God; and it were greatly to be deſir d, they 
ſhould be ſuch as he has choſen for himſel. J f 

5 21. We ſhould endeavour to be reaſonably ſure of a 
good and ſuitable Natural Diſpoſition, together with ſome- 
what of an agreeable Education, Opinion, and manner of 
Living; and that the Perſon be ſuch as we can truly love for 
Reaſons, which we need not be aſham'd ro own.  \ 
A Wife ſhould have Prudence enough ro ſubmit, as becomes 
her, when her. Reaſons have been modeſtly offer d: An Huf- 
band ſhould be qualify d. to Govern as becomes him, with 
Affection, Prudence, and Gentlen es. ; 
The Conyerfation, in order to Marriage, ought carefully 
to be manag'd with inoffenſive Freedom; and ſo as to keep 
de Minds open to farther Light, and that we may ſubmit our 

fires to the manifeſt Leadings, and Sovereign Diſpoſals of 
r C 
S 22. It remains, that ſomething be ſpecially added as to 
that Conduct of our ſelves, which has relation to thoſe we 
are peculiarly engag'd, or would endeavour, to Conduct: 
And here, upon a right ſtate of che Deſign we would purſue, 
we ſhould carefully ſee, that it be not only good in ir ſelf, 
but that ir can be made plainly to appear ſuch alſo ro them, 
fo as none may ſee Cauſe, oyhave the Confidence to perſwade 
them otherwiſe; and even where it may be requiſite to con- 
ceal from them what we are really deſigning. yet wWe ſhould 
take all poſſible Care it may not have an ll; Appearance to 
them, if diſcover'd, but eſpecially when atraind. ed.. 
We muſt carefully endeavour, not ſo much in Words, as 
by our Carriage, that thoſe wham we would Conduct may 
be fully ſatisfy d of our Integrity and good Affections to- 
wards them, and as far as may be alſo of our Ability and 
Prudence. 3 „ I f 
8 23. The Means and Meaſures we would uſe ought to 
be adapted, as near as we can, to their Capacity, Genius, 
ation, and acknowledged Intereſt, or at leaſt to what is 
truly ſo: And we muſt Work, as far as well may be, by 
the Principles, Notions, Acquaintance, and Confidents they 
have already ; yet without approving them, where they are 
really bad; but rather endeavouring by the ſureſt Steps, 
tho perhaps they muſt be low, to draw them off from rhoſe- 
chat are ſuch, chiefly by ſubſtitatiag better in their Place, and 
uſing fir Endeavours to carry them by degrecs to admit of 
fych as are truly ben, or rather to eubrace them, 48 of cheir 
own Accord. 5 
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$ 24. We muſt take heed of prerending to an Authority 
we have not over others, or of ſtraining what we have; 
jet this muſt be ſtudioully, bur cautiouſly maintain d; ſpar- 
ingly us d, but reſolvedly inſiſted on, when once we have 
engag d it; unleſs there ſhould appear ſome weighty Rea- 
ſon to the contrary, which then we ſhould produce, if we 
fitly may, as the Ground of our departing from what we 
tad infiſted on; bur that is to be done fo far only and in 
ſuch a ſort as will beſt conſiſt with the ſecuring of our 
Authoriry, and other valuable Ends. | 

A ſtrict Impartiality is to be generally obſerv'd in our Be- 
haviour rowards ſuch as may ftand in like Relation ro us, or 
who may ſeem to have a like Claim from us; and par- 


ticularly towards Children, Servants, Scholars, or Sub- 


jects. | 
$ 25. The Buſineſs, Learning, or other Matters, in which 
others are to be conducted, ſhould be made as eaſie and plea- 
fant to them as well may be. The harder and eaſier Parts 
ſhould be interwoven, that both the Mind and Body may be 
alternately intended and relax d: All is ro be manag'd 
with as little Severity as well may be. And therefore the 
more gentle Methods are firſt ro be try d, ſuch as Adviſing, 
Encouraging, Expoſtulating, Charging, Reprimanding, and 
Threatning; if theſe alone will not do, we are then to join 
ſome of the ſeverer Methods with them in the way of a gra- 
dual Advance: Here Shame is to be firſt rry'd ; then the 
wirholding, or withdrawing what would be ng and en- 
couraging ; Blows are not ordinarily to be us d without the 
| cellity ; nor is mere Weakneſs ro be puniſh'd-,: 
but Wilfulneſs, or palpable Negligence and Careleſneſs; 
nor is every Fault, that might delerve it to be pre 
charg d and puniſh'd, bur rather to be remember d and call d 
over upon Occaſion of ſome greater Offence; and then In- 
ſtruction ſhould both precede and follow Correction; this 
ſhould be begun in due Time, that here may need the leſa 
of it; and lefſer Faults are to be ſuitably chaſtiz d for the 
prevention of greater. But then, ä 
$ 26. What is well ought to be obſerv' d, own'd and 
encourag d; and we ſhould, as fat us poſſible, engage all 
about us to carry towards thoſe who are under our Conduct, 


as we our ſelves fee requiſite to do: But great Regard is to 


be had of the diftering Tempers of thoſe with whom we are 
concern d; and diligent Obſervation to be made what ſort 


of Methods work moſt kindly and effectually with this- or 


at Pe; fon. | 
1 
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In our Reaſoning with thoſe whom we would conduct, the 
higher and more.generous Motives are firſt and frequeiuly to 
be try d; bur if they will not reach the good Purpoſe at 
which we aim, or nor ſo fully; thoſe of a lower Nature muſt 
be added, arid the Compliance is ro be approv'd, on wharſs- 
ever allowable Grounds it might proceed; Yer we are to be 
ſtill recommending to them thoſe which are pteferable, 28 
being truly the nobleſt and beſt. | 


= 


CHhaAP. XXV. 


& 1. PROM. the Conduct of our ſelves, we proceed to 
\ that of our ſecular Buſineſs and Concerns. - Now, 
IV. As to the more common Aﬀairs of Life, Management 
ſeems chiefly to reſpect the ſtated ways of Gening Securing, 
Improving, and Employing what we may call our Eſtate, 
or Means of Subfiſtence in this World, 
Here we ſhould be careful to ſer due Bounds to our De- 
fires, Purſuits, and Cares, remembring that of Solomon, 
Eccleſ. 5. 16, He that loveth Silver ſhall not be ſatisfied with 
Silver, nor he that loveth Abundance with Encreaſe ; and alſo that 
of a greater than Solomon, Luke 12: 15: Take heed and beware 
of Covetouſneſs : for a Mans Life conſiſteth not in the Abundance 
of the things, which he poſſeſſeth. © > N e 
85 2. We ſhould account our ſelves in ſome ſort Rich, 
when we have more than for Neceſſity; eſpecially if we 
have to live, and to give; nor only to lay out, but ſome- 
whar to lay up, proportionably to our Rank and Station. 
In order to this we ſhould have ſome ſtated way of Buff- 
neſs, and ought to uſe Diligence therein: We ſhould not 
do by another hand what we may well enough do by our 
own ; nor delay till to Morrow what might as well be done 
to Day: Nor ſhould we deſpiſe ſmaller things, either in 
Point of Loſs, when ir might as well be avoided ; or of Gain 
which might as well be had. „C 
We ſhould not ſpare what might be ſpent with probable 
Ad vantage; nor ſpend what may be ſpar d without Sin, ot 
Shame, or. greater Loſs, or manifeſt Hazar ect. 
5 3. We muſt not make our Adventures beyond what 
our greater Certainties may be like to ſupport, in caſe the 
other ihovld miſcarry. | 
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We are to coumt the Coft of expenſive Unger kitg and | 
-Perfons 


that with ſuch farther Allowances as experienced 

have found to be requiſite: And our erpecked Gain ought to 
be compnred with ſome like Abatement. We ſhould, in 
Prudence as well as Duty, leave off Contention before it be 
medled with, Prov. 7. 14. before we be ſolemnly ehgaged in 
it; and this in reſpect of Law, as well as inthe Conflicts of 
other Kinds; we ſhould be willing even to buy our Peace, 
and reckon ir no ill Penn: -worth at what the Conteſt would 
be like to coſt us, preferring; what they call a Lean Agree- 
ment, to a Fatter Verd ict, if it were ſure to be gor. 

'$ 4. We ougght to uſe our Credit ſparingly, and to an- 
ſwer it, as near as may be, punctually; appearing however 
at our time to anſwer for any unavoidable Delay. . 

Our Promiſes ſhould be flow, but our Performance ſure; 
and if it may be ſpeedy tod. The Favours we have to be- 
ſtow ſhould be w_ free and uningaged, as long as conveni- 
ently may be, whilſt yet we may inrimate dur kind Inten- 
tions, bur with Care we make not Enemies by raifing Ex- 
II „ which we might be in Danger not to An- 
wer. | 2 +: | | 
5. We ſhould purchaſe Service, where we can have it 
at a moderate Rate, rather than ſell our Liberty by accepting 
it gratis; yet neither muſt we be ſo very ſhy of admitting it, 
as to create a Suſpicion of our being Haughty, or ill- natur d, 
or backward to do the like for others. 1 88 

As near as well may be we ſhould Buy with, and Sell for, 


ready Money, contenting our ſelves With a ſmall, but cer- 


tain, Profit, as knowing that lighter Gains, with quick Re- 
turns, are like to make the heavier Purſe: If by theans of 
our greater Stock, or otller Advantages, we could under-ſell 
all about us, and ſo engroſs the Buſineſs to our ſelves, we 
ſnould take care we go not about, in this or other ways, to 
raiſe dur ſelves upon the manifeſt Ruin of others: tho we 
1 reduce them to à fair and reaſonable way of 


1 
F 6. We ſhould be ready to give all fit Aſſurances in Law, 
and to do it early, that we may create the greater Confidence 
in others, and that we may alſo take the like with the better 
Grace from others; yet looking ſtill upon approved Honeſty, 
together with Ability, as rhe only firm Security; bur whilſt 
we may, and ſhould profeſs chiefly to depend on thoſe; yet 
the uncertainty of his Life to whom we give Credit, and of 
their proving altogether like him who may happen to come 
in his Place, may be a very er 14 and inoffenſive Apolo- 
Co By 
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gy for S Security, in Caſe it ſhould 
. $.7.. All our Appointments, eſpecially in che way of Buſi- 
5 be cautiouſly made, (with fit Allowance for 
ifference of Clocks, or Watches); and they are to be 
carefully obſerv d: Nor ſhould we eaſily let in, or continue 
à Diſcourſe, which would be like to ut out Matters of Im- 
portance, or however to ſtraiten them in point of Time. 
As to what may not be ſo fitly reckon d amongſt che more 
common Affairs of Life, ſomewhat may be offer d under the 
next Head. And. | 
8. V. For the right Conducting of any more Special 
and Solemn Undertaking, I ſhall f, give ſome Directions 
in common, and then proceed to what may be more peculiar 
to ſome particular Matters, and eſpecially ſuch as relate to 
Learning. We muſt here ſee that we neglect not the moſt 
General Inſtructions, viz. rhoſe about Engaging God with 
us, ahout ſtating the very Point at which we would orſhoud 
preciſely aim, as alſo about Subordinate Intentiom, 
; alſo that we take along with us ſuch of the more Speci- 
al Intimations already given, as may be requiſite to attend 
our Cindertaking, and we ſhould farther obſerve ſome ſuch 
Meaſures, as thoſe which follow. n 
59. 1. Left our Deſign, tho we ſuppoſe it really good 
and it to be purſu d, ſhould yer be miſconſtru d, diſreluib'd, 
expoſed, or oppos d, it is not to be opened farther than the 
Matter plainly requires, in order to proper Advice, and need- 

or convenient Aſſiſtance. * 

Where Secreſie is cequiſite, we ſhould keep the ſafeſt di- 
ſtance, we well can, from any Diſcourſe of that Affair; ot 
however muſt look that we come not any way near to the 
Point we would conceal: Therefore ſhould endeavour carly 
to prevent or divert ſuch Enquiries or Diſcourſe, as might 
border upon ir, or lead to ir: But Care muſt be taken, chat 
we create not a Suſpicion by appearing Shie ; rather. we 
ſhould frankly communicate what may be ſafe and fit, with 
an Air of unreſerv d Openneſs; yet paſſiug withal ſmoothly 
ay to what may be ſufficiently remote, as by a fair Occaſi- 
on from ſome thing which was ſaid, or that otherways acci- 
dentally preſents. 8 * 

8 10. It might be ſome what of a Guard and Security 
againſt having our Silence, or Refuſal ro anſwer, juſtly com 
uud into a certain determinate Senſe ; if we take all fit 
- Qccafions to profeſs, and make it frequently our Practice, 
tio leave :ac World to conjecture, or preſume, as they W 
| where 
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where we cafily could, and may appear really concern d to 
reſolve the Queſtion, for the gaining of Reputation, avoiding 
Reptoach, or upon ſome other manifeſt Reaſon. we” 
Kar if Truth cannot be conceald without ſpeaking what 
we know to be Falſe, we ought to ſubmit, as to che Provi- 
dence of God, committing rhe Iſſue to him, . whilſt we are 
complying wich his Charge ro ſhun all Appearance of Evil, 
1 Theff. 5. 22. Vid. Poſition (Gx) and (Gy) p. 117. 
8 11. 2. Ev'ry thing is not to be preſumed EaGe Or Fea- 
ſible, which may ſo appear in Speculation; whereas ſome 
ſuch Things may be found quite otherwiſe, when it comes 
al to Practice: Nor yer on the other hand ſhould we deſpair, 
ns or deſpond about ev'ry thing which may ſeem extremely 
Difficult, and hardly poſſible; as ſome things have ſhewn, 
to till they have been try'd and purſu'd in ſome repeated At- 
t tempts. For who could eaſily have perſwaded himſelf that 
th it were poſiible to have printed off ſo many Broadſides of the 
very ſmalleſt Letters; or ſo many Copies of the largeſt and 
fineſt Copper- Cuts, without ſo mych as a ſingle Blot, or 
45 thing of a Blank, when yet we may ſee it often ſo in | 
act ? n 1 3 . | 
We ſhould here make the beſt Enquiries we can of Perſons, | 
who are converſant in Affairs of ſuch a Nature as chat may be 
to which our Deſign relates, that ſo we may the better diſ- 
dern, what may be prudeatly attempted, and where we 
ought to deſiſt; but then we ſhould fee, as near as may be, 
that thoſe we Conſult have no Biaſs of Intereſt, or Inclinati- 
on to ſuggeſt what might guide us wrong. © 6; 
$. 12. 3. The actual Proſecution of our Undertaking 
ſhould be delay'd, as long ag may be Safe and Convenient, 
for the taking in what Light we can, before we enter upon it, 
et ſome Hazard is to be run, where there would probably 
more Harm or Danger in our Delaying, than in adventur- 
ing to begin before we have fully fatisfy'd all the Enquiries 
we would deſire to make, . as 1 
$:13. 4. When we enter upon ſome difficult and doubt- 
ful Undertaking, we ſhould endeavour, if ic may be, to ſe- 
cure to our {elves a way of Retreat, with Safety and Ho- | 
nour, or however, with as little Inconvenience, as the Caſe 
will admit; and therefore we ſhou'd not tangy Etc to, | 
be fully bent upon ſach Deſign; but rather to be making 
only ſome Trial and Eſſay; and indeed we ſhould be really 
willing to retreat, if ſome, weighty, k eaſon ſhoulg preſent up- 
oa our beginning or proceeding to act, which we could not, 
ot however did nor ſee before. 
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98 14. 5. Fit Allowances are to be made, both in the 
lay ing, and purſuir of our Uudertakings for unforeſeen Dif- 
ficulties and Obſtructions, in reſpect of che Time, Coſt, 
Pains, and Help, which may be found needful beyond what 
we could certainly determine beforchand. Our Computa- 
tion in theſe Reſpects ought not to be too ſtrait, nor our Un- 
dertaking too large; for it wou d be Imprudent to expect, that 
ev'ry thing ſhould fall out juſt as we could wiſh, or as we 
ſuppoſe might be reaſonably hop'd ;- we ſhould therefore pro- 
vide for the worſt that probably can be, and if it fall out 
better, the Harm will not be ſo great as on the other hand. 

9. 15. 6. We ſhould beforehand ſet due Bounds to our 
Experiments and Attempts, and obſerye them afterwards 
with ſteady Reſolution (unleſs there ſhould be very manifeſt 

eaſon to the contrary,), that we be not drawn in, and car- 
ry'd on, too far in the 35 of Purſuit, and merely chro 
unwillingneſs to ſuffer a Diſgrace or a Defeat: Yet, 

7. A very great probability of retrieving our Diſappoint- 
ment may be allow d to carry us into ſome farther Atiempt 
provided it be not like ro overſtrain, or fink us beyond reco- 
very in Caſe it ſhould miſcarty. 

8 16. 8. We ſhould not, profeſſedly or openly however, 
carry our Aim and Endeavours beyond what we may hope 
to obtain from others, leſt we fall thort of what might be 
had by reaching at more. We muſt take care nor to diſo- 
blige thoſe, whom we may have Occaſion to apply ro, by 
making our leſſer Suits too frequent, or prefling the greater 
too far, of it an unbecoming Manner. Nothing is to be 
ask d of any one, but what may probably be within the 
compaſs of his Power and Skill ; nor is any thing ordinarily 
ro be requeſted, or expected from Great Men, other than 
what their Inclination and Intereſt, wich the particular De- 
figns they have in View, may lead them to do, or heartily 
to endeavour: Yet what is not certainly ſ may ſometimes 
be warily attempted with them, by fit Perſons, in the moſt 
acreeable way, and ar proper Seaſons (che mollia Tempora 
F.nii, when they are likeſt ro give the Matter a fair Heat- 
Ing); but it is not to be too vehemently ſollicited; nor ſhould 
ve appear too deeply to reſent its being neglected, tho per- 
haps undertaken; eſpecially where our Reſentments would 
be to them inſignificant, or would be like to turn, equally at 
leaſt, ro our own Diſadvantage. ; 
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When we move only what it is their Intereſt to fall in 
with, we ſhould make ſure, as far as well we can, that it be 
ſo apprehended, whilſt yet we are to ſeek it as a private Fa- 
rour, or publick Service, or the like; and now and then upon 
fair Occaſions they may be ſoftly reminded by ſome Intima- 
tion of our Dependance on them, or that we are purſuing 
their Directions, Gt. thoſe we muſt follow; or defire their 
farther Inſtructions upon what may be ſtrongly Objected, 
or upon any new Emergencies: We muſt, our ſelves, be fully 
Maſters of what we would repreſent, and ſhould fo prepare 
the Matter, that we may make it as eaſie and ſhorr as poſſible, 
laying it, if need be, in writing before them, and putting no 
more Trouble upon them than whar is unavoidable. 
$ 17. 9. What can be conveniently done more imme- 
diately by our ſelves (as has been intimated before) ſhould 
not ordinarily be committed to another, nor our Matter 
2 farther than the Occaſion do's plainly require. 
ut, | 
Where the Undertaking cannot be carry'd ſo certain- 
ly, and advantagiouſly, or eaſily, by our ſelves alone, we 
ſhould rake in the fitreſt Help we can have, i. e. the moft 
honeſt and beſt affected to the Matter ir ſelf, and to our ſelves 
among ſuch as are intelligent Perſons, Men of Intereſt and 
Influence (where the Caſe requires it); and who are conſi- 
derate, ſteady, and diligent; nor are we to uſe a greater 
Number than is needful, in order to ſure Advice, and ef- 
fectual Proſecurion. | 
10, Where we have others to aſſiſt us, we ſhould carefully 
divide the Undertaking, if it may be, ſo that we our ſelves 
and our Partners may be ſeverally charg d with the Part for 
which we and they are really beſt fitted; and tho one is not 
to enter into anothers Province, yet they ſnould both ſtatedly 
meet together, and occaſionally confer with each other, as 
the Caſe may require. | 
$ 18. 11. Where we are to conſult or otherwiſe tranſact 
any Matter by an Internuncivs or Agent, we ſhould chuſe 
amongſt the forementioned Aſſociates, or other like Perſons, 
one or two who by Iaclination, Intereſt, and other Circum- 
ſtances will be like ro prove intirely Faithful to us, and as 
acceptable as well may be to thoſe unto whom we would ap- 
ply; but, if it may be, not depending on them, or expect- 
ing from them, on account of himſelf or others: We muſt 
not ſay or do any ching, which might import a low Eſteem, 
or —— of the Perſon we employ; we are not to inter- 
fere, or unneceſſarily to join _ ſelves with him in what is 
= Cc 3 co 
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committed to him, much lefs to ſer him quite aſide in an 
Part thereof without ſome ſuch Reaſon as might be ſarif 
factory even to him, or that the uſing him farther would 
| NANO be of worſe Conſequence than the diſmiſſing of 
IDE Set bor | 
8 19. 12. That we lay not our ſclyes, or our Friends 
any way liable to be practis'd vpon by our Agent, or thro' 
him by ſuch, as may have the Aſcendant over him, it may in 
tome Caſes be fit, with all due Caution and Prudence, to 
ſeek or take a fair Opportumiy and Crcation to repreſent 
our own Matter more immediately by our ſelves, that we 
may al/o {ce with our on Eyes, and hear with our own 
Ears, as well as thoſe of our Agent; or if this cannot ſo con- 
veniently be; then to uſe ſome farther way of Intercourſe; 
Suppoſe by Occaſional Diſcourſe with ſome Intimate Ac- 
quaintance of the Perſon, to whom we are applying, but 
withour an expreſs Defire, that he ſhould addreſs him for us, 
yer intimating, that we are ſenſible of the good Correſpon- 
dence berwixt them, and expreſling only ſuch things, as we 
may, deliberately with ſhould be carry'd by the Contidenr 
to his Friend, for the Service of our main Defign: ut here 
we ſhould duly conſider what Particulars are the fitteſt to be 
thus entruſted, and in this way convey'd; and when there 
bas been Tinie and Opportunity for chat, we ſhould: farther 
Conyerle about the Matter before Diſcours'd, obſerving and 
im ede may be for our Purpoſe; and watchfully 
loc ing that we be not plaid upon. ; 
Bur it were probably beſt to let our Agent know from the 
firſt, chat for the carry ing of our Point more eſlectually thro; 
we may perhaps make our Application by more than one 
ſingle Hand, as opportunity may fairly preſent, but that our 
chief Dependance is upon his Negoriation. | | 
5 20. Where an Affair is to be iflu'd by a Body of Men, 
or however by a conſiderable Number, we muſt make as fure 
as we can of ſuch as are the Leading Perſons amongſt them, 
endea ouring to engage them to uſe their Intereſt with others, 
yer not neglecting, after that, to make a diſtinct — 
if it may be, to every one of the reſt; whoſe Preſence and 
 Concurrence may, be Neceſſary, as well as that the proper 
Perſons thould move and argue the Matter: Here we ſhould 
labour to ſecure a good Majority, and to ſee, when the Time 
comes, that they El not to attend; nor ſhould he, whoſe 
Affair is in hand be out of che way, unleſs there be Special 
- Reaſon for it; tho in thiogs of this Nature, he may general 
ly find it requiſite to employ ſome Number to Sollicire, who 
5 | be . N : are 
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are acquainted with thoſe we would 
firreſt Manner of applying to them, 
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$1. HAT was more particularly Defign'd is now to 

W be conſider d, vix. The ſtated purſuit of uſeful 
Knowle:?ge with other Improvements, and the drawing of 
them out more ſolemnly in regular Diſcourſe, or other ſui- 
table Performances. And, es 

VI. A. to the ſtated Purſuit of uſeful Knowledge with other 
Improvements: By uſeful Knowledge, is to be underſtood 
ſuch an Acquaintance with Words, and Things, and Perſons 
as may be like more immediately to ſerve ſome valuable Pur- 
pole, and alfo to ſubſerve the beſt and greateſt ; ſuch kind 
of Knowledge as may in ſome way brother anſwer the Time, 
and Coſt, and Pains beftow'd about it. | 

8 2. By the ſtated Purſuit thereof, is defign'd a more 
fix'd and orderly Application to the uſe of proper. Means and 
Methods for getting, ſecuring, and enlarging ſuch kind of 
Knowledge. Bay Kot PIO TY e PY 


There are, beſides this, other and farthet Improvements 


both of Mind and Body, ſuch as che akon ern 
ble Habirs of Virtue, and of Art; and however thoſe, whicl 
— Salvation, are nor ſo properly acquir'd by Induſtry 
and Exerciſe, yer they are in this way to be attaim d; nor. can 
ir be regularly expected, that the Giver of cen ood and peed 
Gift ſhould communicate them to the Slorhfol and Negligear : 
Neither are ſuch as theſe like ro compals even thoſe lower 
Accompliſhments, which do ſo plainly require a diligent and 
continu d Purſuit. | „ 
'S 3. Bur whereas Knowledge is a neceſſary Requiſite to 
other Improvements, and that it lies more fully in our way, 
I mall fpeak more directly to that, and only glance at others 
in fome Suggeſtions, which eaſily may be apply d to the 
more immediate Purſuit of thoſe other Attajaments, to which 
uſeful Knowledge has at leaſt a more diſtant Tendency, It 
muſt here unqueſtionably be of the greateſt uſe very beedful- 
ly to conßder what is delivered by Solomon but certainly from 
4 Greater chan himfelf, Prov. 2. 1, 2, 3, 4, 35 6, 7. My Sex, 
if Wu wile receive my Words, and hide my Commandments wit 
thee, Iñ that thou incline thine Eur unto Wiſdom, and apply thine 
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; Heart 70 Feen Tea if tbau = after I} e 
lifeeſt up thy Voice FC Under ſtandin — * thou . ſecks ſe. 12 = 
ver, and ſearcheſt for her as for 2 eaſures : Then ſhalt they 
undetſtand the fear of the Lord, and find the . * of God : 
For the Lord giveth VP, ſdom; out of bu Mouth cometh Know. 
ledge and Onda ; He layeth u ſound Wiſdom for the 
8 He * Bachler ta them, who, walk uprighthy, 
What has been already offer d about Conduct is 
. — to be review:d.;. and mch of it may: be certainly ac- 
commodated and ap 1 d, without any great Difficulty, to the 
Pe poſę now in N. 1 ſhallcherefore proceed to ſomerking 
ME eculiar :, And, 
he Pounttions of Knowledge, with other Im mprove- 
BY are to. be carefully laid; and that as ſure and large 
as well may be Ir is alrog ether fit that che undoubted Pri in- 
ciples of F Relig igion be Aten in early by all. And even 
| engl who are 155 fitting for a learned Employ ment, ſhould 
ye. e led into ſome Acꝗ aintance, if it might be, with the 
lements and Rudiments of a more extenuve Knowledge; 
fach however as have the proſpect. of greater Eſtares, or are 
Ge ned, ip more | than common uſinels, ought not to want 
Nod of Language in General, nor ſomewhat of the 
gane Languages, en may be of 5 Spee Uſe. It is 
highly fir, nth ſhould be acquainted with the Globe. and 
Maps, and 2 . 50 thoſe can ſhew about 


Principa ies Places thro the. World, or how- 

2285 "nearer As to their preſent State, Religion and 
Govern hy ee e ſome Leading Points of Hiſtory, 
togethe with Ihe Seri ng Courſe of its princ =p Parts, 
ſuch as the Sees 8 that of che four Grand Monar- 
chies; 3. 38Allo, Sy har. we Hind be. ſpecially concern'd to know, 
as to our on or forme other Country ; and the more obſer- 
vable DiviG on in ronology are here to be taken in. The Ce- 
feſtial Globe or Sphere, is likewiſe to be conſider d; alſoſome- 
what of Aſtronomy and Navigation, Ln and Geome- 
try, together withſome principal Strictures of the other Learn: 
ed 8. and Arts, are to he learn d and fix d in the Mind. 
15 been 51 7 5 d in this Eſſay, to lay in choſe 
Men ndatjons of Knowled 17 I which may ſerve in 

a 


ſome Meafure hoth to furniſh, and farther to prepare the 


Mind for a more; extenfive lchprovement: But the whole 


of what is here deliver d, is not by Learners to be graſp d or 
attempted at once; o ly the 55 eneral Scheme, wi 

the more remarkable 1 ars. are to be fixed on at fixſt; 
and this according ta the beſt Dire en he can have for the 
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They, who would $0 upon any other kind of Improve. 
ment, which falls ner ſo directly under our preſent Conſide- 
ration, ought to endeavour firſt to get. the more general 
Grounds of it, before they proceed to the finiſhing of fome 
particular Branch or Parr. b | 
5 6, 2. The, Foundations of Knowledge and other Im- 
provements ought to be always carefully ſecur'd, tho they 
are not ro be laid again; and indeed for this very. Reaſon, 
that there may be no Occafion for it. It would therefore be 
Requiſite to allot ſome time on purpoſe for the reviewing 
of them; and, as has been intimared that ir ſhould re- 
turn within a reaſonable Compaſs, as in looking over ſome 
proper Abſtracts or Epiromes once a Year. | | 
8 7. 3. The Superſtructure is ro be carry'd on, equally, 
if it may well be done, to ſome farther Degree; ſo as to 
make an Advance upon the ſeveral Parts and Points of Know- 
ledge we have gain d. Bur very few can ordinarily hope to 
carry on a very large eompaſs of Knowledge to any conſide- 
rable Height ; the moſt will be obliged to limit their farther 
purſuir with a ſpecial Eye to what they are deſigning for, 
and are like to be more peculiarly engaged in. Yet, 
here are ſome, who may and ought to proceed upon the 
whole Foundation, to carry on their Improvement ſtill ſome 
Degrecy higher towards perfecting the Languages, as alſo ro 
get a more particular and exact Acquaintance with Ge 
phy, Hiſtory, Chronology, Mathematicks, &c, | 
8 8. There ſeems to be a threefold Gradation commonly 
requiſite ro the finiſhing of what we would Complete; as in 
Painting, the main Sketches and Maſter-Lines are firſt to be 
fruck gut, then the dead Colours laid on, and laſtly the 
Live-touches and finiſhing Strokes are to be added: Bur if 
our Circumſtances will not admit of raking ſo large a Com- 
paſs, and advancing ſo far upon it, we muſt then content our 
ſelves to ſtop at the ſecond Degree for the moſt part, and on- 
ly to proceed in what is like ro be, to us, of greater Neceſſi- 
ty or Uſe; ſuppoſe in relation to Divinity, Law, Medicine, 
or what elſe we are deſigning. And. | 4 
Such as intend Divinity ſhould make ſure to be very much 
Converſant with the Bible, and that in the Original Hebrew 
and Greek; as thoſe who are for Law muſt employ the greater 
part of their Time upon Statutes, Records, Caſes, &c; and ſuch 
as are for Medicine and Surgery, upon the Conſideration of 
Humane Body, Herbs and Tha Methods of Operation, 
and thoſe particular Accounts in the way of Practice, which 
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are fairhfully and judiciouſly given: But a good Meaſure of 
Logical Acureneſs and Judgment appeats highly requiſite to 
them all, and that therefore the more general proven 
of our Reaſon is to be carry d to ſome conſiderable Height; 
together with that, Ethics are to be more thoroughly pur- 
ſu'd, in order to Theology ; the Civil Law, to prepare the way 
tor our on; and'a Mathematical Natural Philoſophy with Ex- 
periment, in order ro Medicine, | 
$ 9. 4. As to the Choice of Inſtructors, and the Atren- 
dance to be given to them (which muſt be abſolutely needful 
for moſt, and may be very uſeful for all Beginners); they 
thould commonly be divers for ag thar are very differing ; 
fince few or none are ſufficiently furniſſi d or fitted for th 
Provinces and Parts of Knowledge, which lie far wide of 
each orher. e 
No Inſtructors muſt be at leaſt competently Skilful, not 
only in the Matter to be taught, but eſpecially in the Method 
of teaching; they are to be ſuch as both can and will apply 
themſelves with Diligence and Concern, to effect what they 
Undertake, adapting their way, as near as they can, to the va- 
rjous Diſpoſitions and Capacities of thoſe they Inſtruct; who 
therefore ſhould nor be ſo very Numerovs ; but that they may 
admit of being more diſtinctly obſerv d and attended to. 
Where the Learner is to Live, or ro be very Converſant, 
with the Teacher, particular care ſhould be taken, that, if 
poſſible, there might be nothing in him, or about him, which 
would be of ill Example, or like to create a prejudice in the 
Learner. Some what more particular has been already offer d 
in Reference to ſuch Inſtructors, as are to carry Perſons on 
to the higher Parts of Learning, and Points of Knowledge, 
Vide P. Th Chap. 2. 8 7. page 130. | 
$ to. The Learner ſhould attend both conſtantly and 
carefully; but when he may happen to be unavoidably hin- 
dred, he muſt endeavour to retrieve the Lofs, and fetch it 
up again by a doubled Induſtry afterwards. He ſhould 
heedfally liften to his Inſtractors, and be willingly led by 
more experienced Guides ; ſo far, however, groin 
as to reſolve upon the Trial or Conſideration of the Matter, 
and ro go through with it, before he preſume to determine 
againſt them, as if be were already ſo much Wiſer than 
they, that even at the firſt View, or upon a very little 
Tho't, -he could diſcern the Inſignificancy, Weakneſs, or 
Miſtake, of what is offer d by his Teacher, perhaps after long 
and repeated Confideration, ſtrict Obſervation, and his own 
Experience. The Learner ſhould employ and —_— his 
4 : Jemory, 
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Memory, but not rely too much upon ir; how good ſoever 
irmay be, he ought to commit the principal Inſtructions given 
him to writing or ar leaſt ſo much thereof, as may bring them 
o Remembrance; and he ſhould carefully review the Mi- 
gutes, whilſt the Matter is freſh upon his Mind, drawing our 
what is moſt conſiderable more at large in his own Words, 
25 he apprehended the meaning ; conferring upon it with his 
Inſtructor or Aſſociates ; and finally ſetting down the cleareſt 
Reſult he can come ro, that he may have recourſe thereto 
afterwards to examine, apply ro Uſe, or improve it far- 
cher. 4 
'$ 11, The Heads, which follow, are of fo great Conſi- 
deration in the Affair of Learning, that I ſhall chuſe to rank 
= number them on with the principal Branches of Conduct. 
VII. As to the Choice and Uſe of Books in the purſuit of 
Knowledge and other Improvements ; it may perhaps be of 
ſervice to lay before. us the Catalogues of ſome famous Li- 
braxys, as of the Bodleyan, &c; or rather of the more Curi- 


. ous Collections, that are reaſonably eſteem'd to have been 


made with more than common Judgment; bur eſpecially the 
moſt juſt and impartial Catalogues of the Principal and Se- 
lect Authors in this or that Kind, upon this or that Matter 
and to this or that Point; not barely that we may know an 
be able to inform others, that there are ſuch Books, but that 
we may, upon Occaſion, have recourſe therero: We ſhould 
yet more particularly 2 our ſelves with the Authors, 
that are generally reputed to give a fair and true Character 
and Account of other Authors and their Writings: We 
ſhould alſo confer, as we have Occafion and Opportunity, 
with thoſe who may be like to inform us, about the Cha- 
racter of this or that Writer, the Nature and Manner of his 
Writing, the Matter of ſuch particular Treatiſe, the way 
wherein tis manag d; and what there is in this or that Book 
more obſervable ; but we may commonly farther depend up- 
on the Report as to Matter of Fact, than in Point of Judg- 
ment, Opinion or Cenſure; here great Allowances are ge- 
nerally ro be made, for the Capacity, Sentiments, Dilpodti- | 
on and Judgment of rhe Perſon, who gives the Account; 
and perhaps alſo for the regard he might have to thoſe who 
receive or hear it: And therefore, if we our ſelves have 
Skill and Leiſure ſufficient, it muſt be commonly ſureſt and 
beſt for vs, to ſee with our own Eyes, and even then we 
ſhoul&take all poſſible Care to bring them as clear as may be 
of Prejudice and Prepoſeſſion to the ſcanning of what we 
ſhould look into. $12. Some 
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3 13. Some gueſs may be ordinarily made at the Im- 
po and Deſign of a Book by its Title, and ſometimes at the 
» Manner of it; which may perhaps be confured, or carry'd 
farther, upon peruſing the Preface, or what is Introductory; 
and farther yer by the Contents, if any be ; bur it will 
much ſurer ſtill, if we ſhall look into the Book it ſelf, here 
and there, as wg may be pointed ro ſomewhat obſervable by 
what we may find in the Index, or Titles of Chapters, or 
in the Margin; or, where we want ſuch Direction, we may 
tty the Book by divers Openings at Adventure, obſerving, 
whether we more generally fall upon ſomewhat valuable, or 
what is otherwiſe ; and probably it muſt be but an indifferent 
Book, which affords but one Prize, eſpecially if that ſhould 
not be very Conſiderable, to divers Blanks, and it may be 
ſome down-right Blot, as of manifeſt Error, Ignorange, 
Dulneſs, Inaccuracy, Sophiſtry, Railing, &c. | 
5 13. Dictionarys, with other Books, which are Alpha- 
betically diſpos'd, are for the moſt part only ro be conſulted 
upon Occaſion, and ſo the generality of- Commentators, 
whether upon the Sacred Scripture, or other Authors; for 
it muſt be leſs biaſſing and more improving to the Mind,\ firſt 
ro try by irs ſelf what we can make of the Text, and after to 
conſult Commentators in order to correct, ſupply, or 
firm our Apprehenſions, 2 x 
'$ 14. Thoſe Books, which we may call Fundamental, 
are not only to he more carefully read, bur review'd as has 
been intimated. The more Common Sy/tems of the Arts and 
Sciences are ordinarily to be once at leaſt perus d, tho they 
might ſeem leſs uſeful, that ſo we may not appear wholly to 
deſpiſe, nor yet be ignorant of, what is generally known: 
But then we ſhould be ſure to take in alſo the beſt we can 
meet with beſides, and that, as far as well may be in the 
Principal various Forms of Logick, Ethicks, Phyſicks, Me - 
dicine, Sc: Nor ſhould we be bigotted to New or Old, to 
this or that, ſo as to imagine, ev ry thing muſt be altogether 
right. or altogether wrong in either; nor ſhould we indeed 
reject or embrace any thing purely for its being Antient or 
Modern, agteeable to this or the contrary Hypotheſis, to this 
or that kallidle Author, Sc: We would rather endeavour 
ro cull out from any of them whatever may approve it ſelf 
right upon impartial Conſideration. | 
Perfect Syſtems are ſcarce to be expected in any Art of 
Science; nor are thoſe that paſs under the name to be too 
far depended on 4s ſuch; and whilſt the Writings, that are 
call'd Eſſays, pretend not to completeneſs, yet Tae Lan 
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therefore to be neglected; but rather to be heedfully read, as 
what may adore Bums hints at leaſt, which are valuable, and 
may be ſometimes more conſiderable, than what we can 
| — the more ſet and ſolemn Treatiſes upon this or that 
Subject. | | 

8 15. Books that give an Occaſion, and withal ſome aſ- 
ſiſtance, to Thot, may be really of greater Uſe to us, than 
thoſe which Diſcourſe Things more diffuſely, and at large, 
leaving little or nothing to the Mind, but only cutting out 
Work for the Memory; which yet can worſe retain, what 


we have barely read without finding juſt Occaſion to conſider 


or think about it: And therefore thoſe Writers ſeem fitteſt 


to be choſen, at leaſt by Men of Tho't, who appear by their 


Conciſeneſs, Clearneſs and Strength ro have given the Re- 
ſult of decp and deliberate Thot, rather than rhoſe who 
ſeem to have put down the very Courſe and Train of their 
Thinking upon a difficult or. important Subject; for one, 
that has gone ro fuch a Flace thro' various Windings, may 
afrerwards find and be able to direct a ſhorter and plainer 
Way. On ſuch Accounts, as well as to ſpare time for far- 
ther Purpoſes, ſome ſhorter Tracts are much to be prefer'd 
to ſome of the more Voluminous Treatiſes ; but then they 
muſt be read with heedful Attention and Obſervation. 


5 16, Where it will be like to anſwer the Time and 


Pains, larger Books may be Epitomiz'd or abridg'd, perhaps 
* 4 Method more Comräck. but ordinarily that of the 
r 


eatiſe it (elf is to be preſerv d; we muſt draw out only 


what is more Material, in brief Intimations, or in ſuch gene- 
ral Terms, as may comprize, at leaſt, the chief Particulars; 
and if the Epitome ſhould be too obſcure to inſtruct others, 
yet it may be capable of reminding thoſe, who have read the 
Author ar large, or however the Perſon himſelf, who has fo 
contracted 1t. r 

$ 17. Some Books, or particular Paſſages, that are ob- 
ſcure, may be worth the Time and Trouble of an Explica- 
tion or Paraphraic, in order to their being more clearly un- 
derſtood, and the ſenſe of them more fully taken by others; or 
that we may ſet the Meaning more plainly before our ſelves, 
and fix it better ini our Minds; or even by way of Exercile, 
chat we way get the happy Faculty of delivering our Tho'ts 
with the greateſt Clearnels: Now an Author is to be ex- 
p.ain'd by ſabſtiruting Words or Phraſes, that are better 
knowu, and of more determinate JInipcrt, taking if nced be, 
a greater compuls of Expretiion ; and opening the leſs evident 


or more difficult Connexions ct cnc Cruvle, Sentcnie, or 
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Section with another. This may be done either more loofly 
for our own Uſe, or with greater Exactneſs for others. And 
often times inſtead of a continu d Explication or Parapluaſe, 
or elſe together with this latter; we may wake Notes here 
and there, either in the Margin of. our Author, or rather in 
one chat is purpoſly interleav'd, or in ſome other Book pro- 
vided for that Uſe. | 
8 18, Books, that require and may be like to anſwer it, 
are firſt to be curſotily read, and then more dehberately ; 
and in ſome Treatiſes we ſhould not ſtay ro Maſter every Dif- 
ficulry ar the firſt going over; ſome of which perhaps would 
vaniſh of themſelves upon a ſecond Reading: Bur what we 
cannot then reach may be mark d, or rather drawn out 
into a Table-Book, as matter of after · conſideration or En- 


uiry. | 
1 Where the Method of a Book or Diſcourſe is Cryptical, 
or not laid ſufficientdly open, or that we defire to 72 
our {elves more throughly with the Matter and Way of Ma- 
2 therein, we may ſet dur ſelves to draw an Anahſit 
of it, or a Table of the Divifions and Subdiviſions, on which 

it proceeds; and in order thereto, we muſt firſt go thro the 
whole, or however ſome diftin& Branch thereof, to make 
our ſelves ſo far Maſters of ir, that we may com prize it in out 
Minds, and obſerve, what is the principal Point or Argu- 
ment, how the Diſcourſe upon it is divided, or upon what 
diſtin& Heads it goes; as alſo how theſe are ſcverally proſe- 
cured, viz. under what Diſtributions, from what Heads of 
Explication, Illuſtration, Confirmation, Se; and finally 
whar diſtinct Points are deduc'd from any of them, or to 
what Purpoſes they are ſeverally directed and refer'd. 

5 19. All theſe, from the Argument or Subject it ſelf, 
downto the loweſt Particulars, are either only to be mention d 
as falling under ſuch Diviſions, Subdiviſions, and farther 

Diſtributions reſpectively (as may be ſeen P. I. Chap. 6. 89 
. 48. and P. II. Chap. 15. $ to, Sc. p. 191); or elle to 
plac'd in a formed Scheme (fomewhar after the Manner, 
as chat in P. III. Chap. 11. $ 13. p. 286), with Brachets of 
ſo large an extent at the firſt and in the nearer Diviſions, chat 
there may be Room for the utmoſt Branches at laſt: And 
they may be lay d out by the help of a Black-Lead Pencil; 
the Marks whereof may be alter d, and if need be finally 
taken out by tubbing with the Crumb of Bread. 
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20. What is in it ſelf Remarkable, or capable of being 
us d as a Principle, Example, Proof, Illuſtration, Cc; or 
in the way of Council, Caution, or the like, ſhould be drawn 
into a Common-place-Book ; and it is ar leaſt highly requifite to 
be done, for ſome conſiderable time however, in the Courſe 
C 

or this purpoſe it has appeat d, upon long 
ration, and frequent conferring about it, not without ſome 
rience of ir, the moſt convenient Method, that we 
hould be provided with a kind of Univerſal Ide (ſuch as 
may be ſhortly publiſh'd upon Writing- paper, with ſome- 
what of a Specimen, and brief Inſtructions ſhewing how it is 
to be us d) and that in a diſtinct Book we ſhould continuedly 
take what we think fit out of the Author we are reading, or 
out of divers, if we have more in hand at once, making one 
or more References, in the mentioned Index, to this or that 
particular Matter noted in our Common-place-Book ; and this 
may be very readily done in the way, which will be directed, 
and cafily apprehended. from the Index and Specimen de- 
lign'd, ro which I refer the Reader. " 
$ 21. In this way of common-placing, what we take 
out of the ſame Book will all be rogerher, and may be at any 
time review'd, ſo as to bring to Mind the Subſtance of it, 
or the principal Matters contain'd in it; thus it may be (if 
we ſee fir) Epiromiz'd or Explain'd, and yer we ſhall be able 
to find things under their ſeveral Heads in the Index, whence 
we may go to as many Authors as we have made Collections 
from, or have refer'd more immediately to in the Index it 


If, whilſt we have one Author in hand, we would alfo 
be collecting from another, tis only leaving room ar a gueſs 
for the former; bur rather too little than too much; fince we 
can eaſily refer this forward to ſome other part of the Com- 
mon- place- Book, if peed be, for the finiſhing of it. 

5 22. Books which have very particular Contents or 
good Indexes will leſs need to be abſtracted, ox Common- 
plac d; and if we be ſtrait ned in time, we may enter ſome- 
what of the Index it ſelf more immediately into our general 
Index: And in reading ſuch Authors, it will not be ordi- 
narily proper to draw out more. than ſome remarkable Paſ- 
ſages, ro Which the Index of the Book it ſelf would not lead 
us by the Titles, (oder which we may fitly put them in our 


Coa mou placing of them; for the {ame Thing will often be 


capable t being well refer d ro divers other Points and Pur- 
poles be des. that for which it was brou, ht by the Author ; 
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5 23. Ir would generally be convenient to have ſtated 
times for this and that more ſolemn kind of Study, leaviny 
ſuch Reading as we may call a Pleaſure or Divertiſement, ra- 
ther than our Buſineſs,” to fill - Vacancies. 

It is fir we ſhould ger ſome Taſte of Poetry by reading and 
obſerving well ſame ſelect Poems of the Moderns, as well as 
of the Ancients, Which may ſerve to enliven and elevate 
Thot; and to prevent our being groſly impos'd upon, or ex- 
poſing our ſelves, by what is really contemptible, in that 
kind. But, „ 

We muſt take heed of running into a kind of Poet ical Stile 
inſtead of what is truly Oratorical: We ſhould endeavour to 
form our Expreſſion by being very Converſant with Aurhors, 
who ſpeak juſtly, properly, gracefully, and with Spirit, but 
without Aﬀectation; yer we muſt rather aim ar correcting 
whar is any way certainly faulty in our own Manner of Ex- 
preſſion, than at the direct Imitation of another's, how tak- 
ing ſoever, to which our Genius do's not lead; leſt we ſhould 
but ape it, and expoſe our ſelves. 

5 24. Books that are really dangerous to our;Mora/s, and 
and eſpecially where we may be more diſpos to take the 
Infection from them, are carefully to be ſnun d; nor ſhould 
we affect the Knowledye, both, of Good and Evil; ſuch an 
over · prying Curioſity was the Snare of our firſt Mother 
Eve, and the Bane of Humane Race; and tis commonly the 

way of becoming Wiſe too late. $9.47 

The dark and unaccountable Methods of Aftrelogy are much 
rather to be let alone than ramper'd with; fince by themſelves 
they neither can effect, nor determine any thing (ſee the Po- 
ſitions (Dn) and (Do), p. 110); and, where there is neither 4 
Natural Aptitude, nor a Divine luſtitur:on, n would —_— 

e 
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like the inviting of Diabolical Afliſtance, by uſing his My- 


ſeries, and conſulting his Oracles: If any Help be this way 
ot, or Knowledge gain d, it miſt be too dear, or however too 


angerous a Purchaſe; and he that thus encregſeth Knowledee 
oft encreafeth Sorrow by coming to know what had been more 
happily unknown, and perhaps had otherwiſe never been. 
r ishiight; requifite Men ſhouid firſt be well acquainted with 
what is * II 
ſhould be otherways competently furniſn d, and their Judg- 
ment ripened, before they lanch into the reading of Controver- 
fe; nor then ſtiould they too haſtily determine for this Side or 
chat; bur eſpecially they ſhould very carefully ſee they be 
not biaſs'd by Education, Friends, Inclinarion, or I. 
wo Read, or mind, only what makes for ſuch an Opinion 
ity. 9 5 1 
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CHAP: XXVII. 
5 I. FOR the more thorough and eſſectual Purſuit of uſe- 


ful Knowledge, and other improvements, we are- 


farther to conſider ſome what, | | 
VIII, As to rhe Choice and Uſe of Exerciſe: Ir is certain 
we come to know things more perfectly and to better Effect 
by Practice, than we could ever do by mere Speculation, 
eading, or Diſcourſe : We are therefore to be making fir 
Attempts, in order to our being more thro ly Skill'd, eſpeci- 
ally in What is of a practical Nature. | 4 
Nothing is plainer than that by Speaking we learn to 
Speak; by Writing to Write; by Diſputing to Diſpute ; 


acknowledg d for Truth, as alſo that they 


— 


and in a Word, to perform things well by proper and repeat- 


ed Endeavours ſo to perform them: But Care muſt be take 
that neither che Mind nor Body be over- acted: And tho 
it may be of very good Uſe to put them ſometimes upon ex- 
erting themſelves to the fartheſt, yet neither of them muſt 
be kept continnally bent, nor ſhould be at any time ovet- 


Kd, That of the Poet is to be well coalider'd and ob® 


„e din; quid Ferre recuſent, 
Quid valeant Humeri.— 3 — 


Your Force and Genius carefully Survey: 
See what they cannot Anſwer ; what they may. * 
ds 51. Frereiq 
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& 2. Exerciſe is indeed highly Requiſite, or altogether 
Neceſſary, to be intermix'd with Inſtructions, bur then it 
ſhould be duly ſuited to the Learners Ability and Atrain- 
ments, as they may be advancing from time to time: New 
Vine s not to be put into old Bottles : Young Beginners are 
not to be put upon too difficult Service; A neither are they 
22 a Ns. but muſt be going ſtill onward to Per- 

on. | 


53. To inſtance a little in the Matter of Language; af- 
ter we have ſome Acquaintance with rhe principal Points o 

the Accidence and Grammar, and have got a competent 
Stock of the moſt uſual Words, with Skill enough to ſearchour 
the reſt in a Dictionary, we may take Words that are joyned 
in Tye and try to reſolve them back into their Themes; 
or the Themes themſelves, as they are put together in the 
Veſtibulum Technicum, and form them into Concord, firſt in 
Writing and then in extempore Reading. After this, plain 
verbal Tranſlation may be uſefull prackisd, firſt from ſome 
other Language into our Mother- Tongue, and then the Tran- 
lation back again into the former Language, and into the 
fame Words, as near as may well be done by the conjoined 
Force of Memory and Judgment. "MP 3 

$ 4. Examples may next be compos d, or ſought out, 
by the Learner to anſwer thoſe principal Grammar Rules, 
with which he is acquainted; and he may after proceed in 
like: manner with thoſe that remain; which are ſuppos d to 
be of leſs frequent Uſe. NAN SR 

He is then to acquaint himſelf with che Idioms and pages 
- Uſe of Particles, which may be done partly „ & 
netal Rules and Obſervations about them, bat chi 
approv'd Authors; and here the Sentences of that kind, col- 
lected from them in the Latin and Greek Tongues, may be 
render'd forward and backward, till they are made very 
familiarz and then ſome other Inſtances may be compos'd 
agreeably ro them. | 2 

§ 5. By this _ ar fartheſt = Lotto ſhould be e{- 
ſaying, as there is porrunity ro Converſe in the Language 
he would get, and if it ma be with ſuch as can ſpeak it 
better than himſelf. 3 

In reading approved. Authors, he may, with Advantage, 
draw out, or mark the moſt expreſſive and elegant Turns; 
and ſhould endeavour in his Diſcourſe and Compoſures, - af- 
terwards to uſe or imitate what he has thus lay'd in, but 
without AﬀeQarion or unnatural Straining ; rather contenting 


himſelf for the greater part with what is plain, ſo ir be mM 
| S 6, In- 


proper and expreſſive. 
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$ 6, Inventive Exerciſes are not to be impos'd, nor very 
far arrempted, till ſome what of a competent Furniture has 
been firſt laid in by Converſe, Obſervation, and Reading; 
for we may not hope to create ot form Diſcourſes out of 
nothing pre- exiſtent in the Mind: And what we call In- 
vention can generally be no other than the Dividing, Com- 
pounding, or otherwiſe Ordering of the Notions we have 
taken in: But, when Perſons arè come to be Ripe for this; 
they may begin with Dialogues in Imitation of "Eraſmws, 
Lucian, &c; and then proceed to familiar Epiſtles, after the 
Copies of Textor and Cicero. 3 os Los bib 
S 7. Little is to be done at making Verſes, unleſs there 
be ſome what of a peculiar Genius for it; nor is much to be 
made of particular Arguments in the way of Themes, as they 
are commonly call'd, or Orations, without more of Furni- 


ture and Judgment, than commonly falls to the ſhare: of 
School-boys ; Þe 


ſides, that ſomewhar of Logick ſeems alto- 
Fab requiſite for the well- performing of them, as it confeſ- 
edly is for the forementioned Exerciſes of Explaining, Para- 
phrazing,. Abſtracting, and Collecting, which have been 
under the foregoing Head, as properly belonging to 
e . 
s 8. As to the practical Uſe of this Eſſay, à great deal 
has been already ſaid, Chap. 19, 20, 21. page. 33 i, Ge: 
ind yet it may not be unfit to mention here very briefly, ſome; 
pectiliar ſorts of Exerciſe upon the ſeveral general Heads 
which ir treats: As (1.) to excmplifie the various ways of 
Thinking, P. I. C. 2. 2.) to refer all the Matters in ſome thorr 
Diſcourſe ro their proper place, rf in the more obvious Ac4 
count of Things, C. 3, 4, 5 ; and afterwards in that which 
is moce Notional and Nice, C. 6,- 15. (3.) To exem- 
plifie rhe ſereral Polirions, C. 16, Sc. (4.) To apply what; 
is deliver'd, P. II. C. 1, 2. to the interpreting ſome Portion 
of an obſcore and difficult Author, and to expreſs ſome Nice 
and difficult Matter in a plain and obvious Manner accord- 
ing to C. 3. (J.) to ſift and canvas a Point propounded, by 
oper Enquiries, as in C. 4. &c.(6.) to ſtate how far the ſeveral 
emes in a Diſcourſe may he within our Compaſs, and; 
how far without, as C. 7, 8, and 7.) to lay them as near as 
we can in order, according to C. 9, 1, 11. (8. to eftimare 
what Account is given, or what Idea we have of any. 
of chem, as C. 12, 13, 14. and. to purſue the. Directions 
in, p. 188, 189, as far as may be in reference to this or 
har in particylar, (9. to give an Account ob the ſeveral Po- 
tions in a Diſcourſe according to the Vth, VIth, and VIlthg 
" D d 2 General 
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General Meads, C. 1 —21: crtocarry ſome ſingle Theme 
thro all che Predicables, p. 192, &c. (10.) To eſtimate 
Proof offer d in a Diſcour . ene to P. III. C. 1, &c, 
(ir.) To wake our, cou diſprove what may require 
irs, C.'8. St. © of 0 7 25 "ot ih, poetry the 


forts of middle Terms — ve an Account of 
Inferenceæs peel ih — 


be, to {Vine Head in Table 1 
713.) T6 thew ie r or other 


Things or Hain, Ein r be Are, ara in 9 
Me, 


way, accord in (14. Speciall to oblige our 
ſelves to che o chis or IS © Con 


ulgr-Branch o 


duct, * whe been, or Way be | li Reman the preſent 


F 


Eſſays and Attemps towards ſ 
Defign; and me Kos then 10 


they are made by 

by repeated and h | 
ſter d ard gain'd, Fo way lhe [pricred ro another ; 
fill e rea to e very beſt we can at preſent, and 


emulating 1995 "whos — chat part hetter than we have 
yet 70 i n © Jo dsa ylilao 2d 76: 

Pets are; wong tayprodeed with the! like 
. r 5 18 all $9eg by þ themſelues, Yay r So- 


o 


e ws pry belaid, ON | 
1 f N15 renee Ui of — wnio the purſuit 


of Rs protemems; tis certain, 
He that 5 TAR: 25 ln Neceſſity, but 
Gott 1 es a ud like to grow daily ¶ſcr; 
be char ins with wi kiltv] wil be gerting Skill; and, 


He thar 8 0 to i the with! the Virtuous and Good, 
& ſuch, Himſelf ſomewhat of Virtue and IRE at 
preſet, 501 is in the ready way to improve it. 

| For? the petting or perfecting of Language, we - ſhould be 
very converſant with ſuch as are very perfect init; or how- 
ever with thoſe who are aiming at it, and bentapon it, with 


ſuch weſhould be diſcourſing, not nh of ir, but in i it too, 4s 
much as well may be. 


§ tt. Having lay d in ome nl Notions, or Enqui- 
ries about the moſt — — derable Fubpecds we mal then be 
capable cf engaging thoſe, who are more expert therein to 
be ſpeaking of them; nor ſhould we deſpiſe thoſe Maiters 
which are of an inferior Nature, bur may nenn one 
way or other of ſingular Uſe, - -.." 


N a . 9 12. We 
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$ 12. We ſhouldendedyour to have always ſome what or 
other to impart, which may be agreeable and pſeful x0 thoſe, 
with whom we Converſe; and we ſhould be, in this reſpect 
alſo, willing and ready to commumcate; which will not only 
fix aud improve what we our ſelves had before, but ay ſerve, 
as water pour d inte à Pump, ro-draw, our more from others; 
and 2 ſnew our ſelves at leaſt equally willing to hear 
Pe e 10 S115 2116 MOLE MEG. 

5 13. Two or three, who are impartial Lovers of Truth, 
who will ſpeak and keep to the Point in hand, and are deſi- 
rous to help one another iti finding out the Truth, clearing 
it up, and confirming it, may be greatly uſeful to each other, 
in the ſifting out of doubtful Queſtions, the aſſoyling cf 
Difficulties, the Starting and Argning what is Nice and Cu- 
rious; as alſo in Reckifying S, and Confirming each 
others Apprebenſionsz wh ift cach H them lies open to Con- 
viction, and is:ready'ro'ackrigifedge "as right Nhat be can 
ſee pv! be $63; Be kewife ce "and Capable to di- 
_ what is really lo, whert it comes ro be ſet in 3 proper 

t. 265 ow No gn e 07 worn 

$ 14. A larger Conjonftichi Ur Bande, Ag eig comper 
tently fit may be eaſily Capable of a much greater Diſpatch 
in the purſuit of Knowledge; if they mall ſome what like 
the Royal Society) diſtribute atnongft them the ſeveral Parts 
and Points thereof, to be more throughly ſearched our, and 
if ir may be to have two or three ſeverally engaged upon the 
ſame Matter, and all to be employ'd according as the Geni- 
us, Capacity, and Condition of each may lead: The Dif. 
coveries or Improvements made by any of them, to be ſub- 


$ jectedto the Conſideration of all, as far as well may be, be- 


fore they ſhould be publiſh'd, if at all; for perhaps it were 
better to reſerve ſome Things, rill they might be farrher ri- 


pened and improv'd into ſome thing, which would better beg 


the Publick View. fas | 
S 15. Finally the reading a conſiderable Number of Au- 
thors, eſpecially to this or that Point, may be done with 


greater Diſpatch, with greater Eaſe, and with more Advan- 


tage too, by a number of fit Perſons, who ſhould each of 
them rake his Author and communicate to all, what he finds 
moſt obſervable : And allo one and the ſame Book, which 
might need or deſerve it, would be probably read ta better 
Purpoſe, if ſeveral Students ſhould gong =, peruſe it, aud 
bring their Obſervations in Writing to be laid before ſome 
Perſon, who were a Maſter both of the Argument and of that 
Autt or; or however, thoſe who have read it ſhauld, toge- 
x $508 | Dd 3 gerher, 
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ther, confer upon the ſeveral Obſervations, and agree, at 
leaft by a Majority of Voices, which of them ſhould ſtand, 
which ſhould be altered, or what were to be added, that fo 
they might each inſert them after ſuch Amendments into 
their reſpective Common-place-Books ; where every one 
would ſtill have the Liberty of expunging altering or Th 
if he ſhould ſee manifeſt Reaſon to vary from the Majority 
of rhoſe, who had together with him inſpected the . 


vations. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


- BI: HE Method unded, brings us now to conſi- 
$ . I der of Jenin ct uſeful * and other 
Improvements more ſolemnly in the way of Regular Diſcourſe, 
or other like Performances, LIT oct 
Beſides rhe Occaſional Exerciſes requiſite for the Attain- 
ment of Knowledge and other Improvements, there is after- 
wards a more folemn Uſe of them, when they are in ſome 
good meaſure artain'd, and which alſo tends to a farrher Ad- 
vance therein; for they are not, even then, come to an ab- 
folate Perfection. = Eo. . 

'S 2. Our Knowledge and other Improvements are more 
ſolemnly drawn our, when upon Special Occaſion, and with 
Special Application, we are uſing them in the higher Degree 
we have attain d. Now Knowledge is more eſpecially drawn 
out in Diſcourſe, as other Improvements may be in other 
ſoirable Performances. By Regular Diſcourſe is here intend- 
ed, ſuch as folfows the Rules ot Art or thoſe Leadings of Na- 
ture in its higheſt Advances, from which ſuch Rules are taken; 
And this is what I ſhall here directly treat of. | 

$3.As to other /ike Performances, which are alſo folemn and 
regular, tho perhaps they may not have ſuch particular ſetled 
Rules, I ſhall, at moſt, but obliquely glance upon them; or 
rather leave them to what Light and Help may be drawn 
from the Account of Conduct in general, with other Sug- 
geſtiohs under the ſeveral Branches of it, thus far deliver d; 
and eſpecially from rhe Treatiſes, which may refer more di- 
rectly to them, or the Perſons, who are peculiarly vers'd and 
Skilful in them; as, E.G. in the Publick Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, the Leading of an Army, rhe Directing of a Siege, 
the Diſpoſing of an Attack, Laying the Deſign and Plan of a 


ttle, 


to this or that Matter in the w 
tion, Study or Meditation: And even thus the Knowledge, 


engagi 
ſeveral 
| for both. 
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Battle, as alſo the more Heroick Acts of Piety and Virtue, 


the more Eminent and Curious Works of Art, &c. 
$ 4. Diſcourſe may be conſider d, either as internal (tha 

o 

generally „either by the Tongue, or by the Pen; 

and in ſeveral differing Kinds, which —14 be either for mote 

Private Uſe, or Publick View. And now, | | 
X, As to Internal, Diſcomſe, or that of the Mind alone, 

what I here defign, is the ſolemn e of our Tho'ts 

0 


more fixed Conſidera- 


which was before latent in the Memory, or in the Habit 


(Which is not juſt rhe ſame thing with that, tho nearly ally'd, 


and = aided by it) is drawn out into Act and Exerciſe, 
and ſome way ſer forth in View before the Mind it ſelf, either 
that it may n that Stock in reference to 
what we have under preſent deration; or for the better 
fixing and im ring what is already known; it may be 
likewiſe, in order ro ſuitable Aﬀections, as alſo for exciting, 
ng and encouraging correſpondent Actions: To theſe 
oints and Purpoſes, we may confider of ſome Argu- 
ment or Subject, eicher for qur ſelves alone, or for others, or 


5 * Now that muſt he the beſt way of thinking upon 
any Subject, which is likeft to reach rhe Purpoſe, or Purpoſes 
(as ſome of them may lie in order to others), which we do or 
fhould propound to our felves in our conſidering of it. 
Some Points may ſeem to be ſufficiently anſwer' d in their 

ing barely known; and we muſt perhaps content our ſelves 
to look no farther than chat, whilſt we are ſearching them 
out: Yerrhere may be fir Reaſon and Occaſion for thinking 
farther of them, with a direct Aim at the raiſing or eu 
ſuitable Affections; ſo the Works of Nature and Myſteries of 
$cripture are to be conſider . | | 
8 6. And where the Subject- matter of Tho't may ſeem 
zo call for nothing beyond the Affections; nor ſhould we, 
perhaps, be looking farther, whilſt we are intent upon 
moving or heightning theſe ; yet even ſuch things may, and 
in due Seaſon ought to be conſider d, in order to ſome or other 
ſuitable Action: Thus the Goodneſs of God in the Works 
of Creation and Providence, the Love of Chriſt in thoſe of 
Redemption and Interceſſion, together with the Gracious 
Condeſcentions of the Holy Spirit in Scriptural Revelation 
and Spiritual er er are more immediately fitted, 
upon their being duly r ro raiſe Admiration, Shame, 


d 4 Love, 
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Love, Hope, Sc; ; yet they are farther to be contemplated in 
order to ſuch a Carriage and Practiſe as way thereupon ap- 
. pear to herbal 1 9 aw that N ſuch as 


15 leſs 48 preg n not proceed 
ſo we endes cs he le ſtixr d and en- 
0 Abit dy, ale or ef- 
— vole they are be 52 TSS well grounded 
K 75 25 are TEM Ways of managing our 
Tho'rs in What! IS, Ly 1 9 7 — the name of Medita- 
tion. One is the attewp 5 nd out, or at leaſt to pur- 
ſue me ly with a more particu- 


terminate Subject ; this 
tre, "ofa rhe HE 21 
ire, Ox 2 fartcher a to 
or pe ha e be expected. d 


b 18282 (2875 
© Another way a pe ous, endeayouri 70 lay cogerher 
Wk Now hf ted.ro anſwer es gned 
Pad ;this has indeed fomewhar, Fo: difficulty. than the for- 
mer, y ( 9 od re at ock and Furniture be- 
0 to. he gene 9 — amongſt Perſons of 
eg or great 
2 1 pies, of Medirarion, which 


ſri be ade 1 : — airy o 
150 New 2 17 our ſelves to male 7 oy hem and os wo 5 


upon what we ſee, or hear, or or remember, joy 
there vw a \fetious Pnllcavour 2 8 it to the beſt LL 
meht we can, for our own. and others Good: Thus we 
take in til He of what might be calld a Compa/s for the 
eaherſtetfirly'o 18 And yuh when ap- 

phy d f Religion, ſeems ro improper Account of the 

846d Man Character, Who is id to have his Delight in the 
Lew of the Lord, and therein to ieee Day and Night, . 

8 9. Hache 1 Vays before mention d, may be uſe- 
fully artempted; Brit, che latter of them as more eaſie], 
1 che 9 85 re provided the Brain or Mind be not 
porter 


if ordinary Perſons were 

5 75 e ere ee 

Pen, or 1 2 (Sad this laſt — 
they Thall put dawn Hipts © 


5 forhs) iP Hin 


m Mk? nds upon th d, 25 
iy ode tõ che ant b the Matter * a. 
In. review th A Ro eo e and im- 
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'beyond ' what they can well and ſafely bear; 


I. 


* 
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This is a Method which may (l ([ conveive) berecommended 
as needfu} or uſeful for the der part o of Students, the bet- 
ter to fix and intend their as alſo to carry them far- 
ther on in their Purfult of thiser 5 Point. 

I ſhall not here add any farther as to internal Diſ- 
courſe or Conſideration; 6 ck t has thus far been the great 
Buſineſs of rhis Logical Eſſay to guide us in Thinki 


§ 10. As to External Diſcourſe, it may, be ei more 
free, or fixed and ſet: And here, 

XI. The Diſcoutſe, which is to be more free Pu lex, may 
yet require, or well admit of ſome few general — | 


tho it ſhould not too nearly reſetnble'a nos ſer Com — 


'Tis certain we ſhould be well acquainted with che 
of which we would ſpeak in ſuch Expteſſion, as Er. — 
occur without being previouſly fix dj yet we 8 and ſhould, 
if there be Opportunity, determine a er beforehand 
of ſome fit Heads to proceed upon : * we old — take a 

very Special Care that the Mind and Body may be in a fit 
and ſuitable Diſpoſition to what we are going "po 

S 11. I ſhalt here a little mote particularly ſpeak. a about 

the way of Rending proper Authors to eh; 
Author to be thus — 11 ſnodld be ſuch, as may e way —_ 
it : And in relation to the Arts aid Sciences it ought com- 


monly to be hat is not very Jong in the whole, but however 


it alas. be ſhort and .concife 1 whar is ſaid upon Par- 
ticu g 

In Reading. an Neben is to be given of the more material 
Words, and Ways of Speaking; What is dark is to be open - 
ed, — alſo illuſtrated, if need be, with Examples, Oc; 
the Senſe of what might appear Yubious i is tobe ſix d; what 
is over conciſe is to be drawn out more at large; where va- 


rious things are cloſely laid together, they ace to be taken in 


ieces and opened by Parts. Yet, 

N What is were diffuſe, or copiou fly handled is to be con- 

tracted and ſumm d up; and what has been long in going 

thro' ſhould be te-capitylared, or briefly call'd over, asto the 

Main of it: Where any thing uſeful — obſervable is im- 

ply d, it on d expreſly drawn out. 

s 12. What is m Ken inic ol or for. the 

is to be ee gdf telomeres, and indeed preſs d upon 

them, where it is of great Importance. The Sire and 
- of Weakneſs and Deficiency of Reaſons and Ar- 

guments offer d ſhould be made plainly to appear: What is 

wanting in reſpect of Proof ot Matter is ro be obſerv d. and 

oooh o what is Right, to be Confirm'd ; ; what is 2 


* 
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Alſo the Uſe of things is to be directed and exemplify d; 
the Method and Order, with the Goodneſs or Defects there- 
. of, where it may be of Service, is to beſhewn ; and a Scheme 
thereof to be given by him that Reads, or rather attempted 
by the Learners, where it may be worth the while. 

Finally differing Editions, or other noted Authors may be 
compar d with that, which is in hand, by way of Elucidari- 
on, Confirmation, or farther Improvement. 

S 13. Bur the Thing here mainly defign'd, is to give 
ſome general Direction about formed Compoſures: And ! 
ſnall conclude this Chapter with ſomewhat which I might call 
Preliminary to the veſt. Now, 

XII. Logic is certainly co have a very conſiderable hand 
in the Compoſing of Diſcourſes, tho not without the concur- 
rent Aſſiſtance of other Diſciplines, and often times of ſome 
very differing Furniture, befides, from the Knowledge of 
Men and Things. | 
I The Superiour Part, or what I might call the Soul and Life 
of a more Noble Compoſure is indeed from Moral Philoſo- 
phy, or rather from Theology; whilſt the Bones and Sinews, 
Blood and Spirits; rogerher with-the Diſpofirion and Order 
of rhe Whole, are from Logic; A Variety of Obſervations, 
Reading and Experience may, or ſhould come in to Fleſh, 
and fill it up; finally Grammar muſt cover it all over as 
with an outer Skin; and Rherorick-is in ſome Caſes to be 
employ d to give the Features and Colour, Mein and Ge- 
ture, which may render it dutwardly beautiful and tak- 


an a q y 3 * ' < a a 0 
58 14 The particular Matter, the Mesbod, and the Man- 
ner of a Diſcourſe are to be carefully adapted to the more 
Seer or complex Deſen we have, or ought to have, agreea- 
y 20 the Subjeft we take in hand, and the Obligations we are 
under, in point of Duty or Intereſt, if not 2e underrake it, 
however, upon our Undertaking it: Whether the De- 
To be to Inſtra@; or Entertain g to Confirm, or Refute ; to 
Cenuince, or Perſwade, xc; or that divers of theſe Purpoſes 
are co be ſerv d ar once or ſome of them in order to others; 
whether in a more Private, or Publick way; and this either 
with che Mouth, or by the Preſs Some what is to be obſerv'd 
in referencexo each of theſe Points. 5 
5 15. As to the MATTER of a Diſcourſe, it muſt be 
ſuitable to che Sul jact, and ſelected with a Special Eye to the 
Deſigu: Now we can ſcarcely fail of ſome Choice of Mat- 
ter, if we ſhall ſer our Tho'ts- to Work upon the Subject we 
take inhand in ſuch of ihe ways of Thinking — P. I. 
Att. P. 2 
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Chap. 2.) as it may plainly require, or will admit, or that 
we can manage; and if going into the more obvious Ac- 
count of Things (Chap. 3, 4, 5-) we try what ſomething or 
other there may ſuggeſt ; and farther, if we ſee what Light 
may be drawn from the more Notional Conſideration of 
Things in the Chapters following to the 15th; or from the 
Poſitions, rhence to the end of the fiſt Part. = 


§ 16. If our Subject were a Sentence taken from ſome - 


Author, it may be ſomewhar might ariſe from, P. II. Chap. 
1, 2; or, whatſoever it might be, from the Head of Enquiry, 
hap. 4, Sc, or from that, which ſhews where we cannot 
proceed, and how far we may, C. 9, $8: or we may adjuft 
the Importance of our preſent Argument from C. 9, &c 
and Eftimate the Apprehenſions we or others have of it from 
C. 12, Sc: Farther we may go thro' the various Heads of 
Things, which may be predicated or aftirm'd, either of the 
entire Subject all together, or ſeparately of irs Parts, C. 15, 
and judge of what is pronounc'd, from this and ſome follow. 
ing Chapters: Alſo the ſufficient Evidence of the Matter, 
or danger of Miſtake about it may be ſhewn from C. 20, 21: 
If there be any thing of Reaſon or Proof aſſign d, it may be eſti- 
ed from P. III. C. 1, &c; or Proof and Inferences may be 
drawn from the general Heads about them, eſpecially from 
the Tables of Middle Terms and Inferences, p. 284, and 
306: Some or other Uſes of the preſent Subject may be 
allign'd from C. 17, 18: but the Choice and Uſe of Books, 
Company, &c, directed under the Head of Conduct, can- 
not miſs of affording Matter to the Argument in hand. ._ 
$ 17. Thus when we have carefully fix d and ſtared the 
Deſign, we would and ſhould purſue in the Management of 


- ſuch a Point, and in ſuch Circumſtances 5 we may acquaint 


our ſelves with the Argument or Subject, by Obſerving, Con- 
ſidering, Reading, and Converſing about it: And we ſhould 
then endeavour to form the general Plan and Scheme, layi 
down, however, ſome leading Notions and Noriees, Pick 
ſome of rhe chief Diviſions and: Subdivifons of what we are 
going upon ; which yer we muſt be willing afterwards ro 
alter for the better, as much as may conveniently be done. 

$ 18. And now under ſome of the Principal Heads, we 
ſhould endeavour to lay in a good Collection of proper and 
ſuitable Mater, anſwering the Subject, and comporting both 
with our main Deſign, and with the other ſeveral Views we 
have, and which we may reaſonably take in along with that ; 
We ſhould therefore minute down whatever of that Nature 


may any ways Occur: But then we n. uſt prudently confi- 


det, 


ä ——_— 22 


— 
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der, not only what to ſay, but what not to ay; and there- 
fore ſhould omir — be ſpar d without ſpoiling, or en- 
gering our what cduld farce be added 
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1 


81. Was bas Ha only touch d upon towards the 

cloſe of the foregoing Chapter, in reference to 
more ſolemn is in this, and thoſe which follow, 
to be diſtinctly conſider d: And here, 

As to METHOD, the War is originally Greek, and 
imports an ordered Way, wherein one Part regularly follows 
another : ly. to this Erimology of the Name, 
Mer bod (as tothe Thing ir ſelf) is not the putting things to- 

gether as it may — without Conttivance, or with de- 
kin 0 render the Matter perplex and intricate (tho the 
ord. might be improperly and abuſively ſo taken), bur it 
may, be thus deſcrib a, that ir is ſuch a Diſpoſition, or laying 
of Things, as anſwers ſome Relation — ve to each other, 
and may be of uſe to carry on the Point th Hand more eaſily 
and effectually, and particularly in 2 Diſcourſe to help the 
Underftanding and — It may be in ſome rt defin'd 
[ eee Placing of e, in relation to each 

5 2. Method may 3 Saber vicious according 
to what is upon our Hands and in our Eye: Thar Dipol 
tion of gur Matter is in general to be thoſen, which beſt 
will ſerve to prevent noedleſa Repetition, and Ptolixneſs ; 
as alſo to lay things in the Order, wherein they may give 
the fuileſt Light, and gteateſt Force, to each other; and 
which may help the Memory to retain them more firmly, and 
to recolle&rhemmorecaſily;- > | 

Rauty, Pleaſure, and Surprize are but of lower Conſide- 
ration, — > pong > be arrended to, where the Matter 
we are A leſs Importance, or that higber Aims 
may be ſu ur rae at leaft notobArudd, by our varying 
Rn Method, more or leſs, as the * Poet, 

Author may ke 26. 20 | | 
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$ 3- Orators are more commonly to give ſome general 
Aim as to the Method, wherein they defign ro proceed; Bur 
Poets, in their Epic Poetry eſpecially, muſt rſtudiouſly 
conceal it; 5 that ſo they maꝝ render their Matter more ſur- 
rizing, and the Readers Mind more eager, whilſt he can 
— rcely gueſs what 


he is to look for next; and that he may 
afterwards admire the Structure and Contrivance. Bur, 


54. The Stricter Method lay e the Order where- 


in it finds them to lie (Vide Part. I p. 13. $5. p. 85). 
E. C. either downward or upward (as in the Genealogy from 
Abraham down to Feſeph in St. Matthew; and in that from 
Joſeph up to Adam in St. Luke): forward or backward (as 


4, e, i, 0, u, or, , 0, i, e, 6); and-this-may be either (1,) as 


Things lie in Netra, or as they may be one above or below 
another; and ſo = may proceed from Inferior Creatures 
to the Jura e e 3 as if we ſhould treat 
of Gog, els, 7 Ag rutes, c, ar in the oontraty Or- 
der: 1405 f TR 49 19 their immediate and remote 
Pac *. backward from — latter to the former; T] 
bear the e 2 hear. _ — 
the Eart t ** a ad hey 

1 yy * 15 _— noe to the Accident, 


ſhall bear Ir del; 
Mode, Oc, 8 © hae rmer: And, toname 
09 ORs. from —.— Diviſtons n 


20 again We —.— Guinea, Crown , 
half.C oon, Aen. Se or from che wer to 
the 9 55 1 9d 7 art 28 e 206 21 vetnebr ! 


may proceed, (a bes things lie in Ns bn, 


or 15 3.8 way 'of ng Io (i) or backward : Sup- 


ole it 1855 canſider d as ſuchi, to the 
orts 2nd „Hands ef thiugs, pr from theſe 
Sorts e 0 ber ben Ln wha vas counted fixft;, ditward 


to the laſt or thence backward £orbe>fixſht From tHe 
End and, deere Intentions) onmard to the loweſt Means, 
or from the 2 to the fortperã Ad all this may be calted 
Natura! PST: 3 But, e *. Od $03 Jil Yaeſtt rune 
That 15 is termed 4r bitrary\ Method ſhifts thus plac 
and takes, it been be, firſt what lay in the Middle. then gs 
Nane ad YI nd, and: thenge, backward to the Beginning, 
as the T ccafion, or Heſign may lead. 
$ 6. Method on y be confiderd,in-relation che Matter 
which is to-be 4 6 0 and ordet d, as that which has been 


commonly ſuppos d more agreeable to Speculative, ot ro 
Practical Things. 


83 Whar 
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What is of a Specularive Nature is commonly deliver'd 
in that, which they call the Symrhbetical Method, eſcending 
from Generals to Particulars; as from a kind of Principles to the 
things Compounded of them: Bur it were very poſſible, 
without breach of good Order, to proceed otherwiſe; as, 
E. gr. in Phy ſicks to begin with an Individual Man, ſuppoſe 
Adam; and ro obſerve what he had peculiar to himſelf; 
what in common with other Men; what they have in com- 
mon with other Animals; and theſe again with inanimate 
Creatures, Gc. And, 5 

It might deſerve ſome Conſideration, whether this Way 
would not carry more of Plainneſs and ſatisfactory Evidence 
with it, than to begin with Generals, which perhaps are not 
well adjuſted, or do not, however, ſufficiently appear to be 
fo: Certainly, what we have inſtanc d is rhe more Natura} 
Way; and that which muſt firſt have been taken, to form the 
Abſtract Notions of Sorrs, and Kinds, and higher Kinds. 

S 7. The Anahtical Method, which proceeds from the 
End — the —— — __ _ to the e ee 
is, ought ro be, d in fixi more general Points, 
when we treat of Practical — yet there will be found 
2 very plain Mixture of what is otherwiſe : And. that we 
neither commonly do, nor ought ro lay things altogether 
ckward from the fartheſt End to the loweſt Means, tho 
every thing is or ſhould be laid with an Eye, both, to the 
nearer and farther Deſigns, we have in View; and it were 
fir the nearer ſhould be commonly mention'd, that we may 

ill know, not only whit we have to attend, but why, and 
for what Special Purpoſe: | Nor can a Man well begin with 
the Means and nearer Intentions, till he has taken a more ge- 
neral Survey of the Matter from Beginning to Ende. 
25 8. Jo make this matter morè plain and obvious by a 
familiar Illuſtration, Who could tell whether, he muſt go to 
Barnet, thence to St. Albans, Dunſtable, &c; u eſs he firſt Knew, 
whrtiher he were laſtly deſign d; and had-fome general Ap- 

zrehenſion, as by a Map, or otherwiſe, af ſome Principal 
Places in the Way; as ſuppoſe he were intending to Noteing- 
ham, and found by a general Map of England, or upon En- 
iry, that Ounſtable, Northampton, and Leiceſter lay in the 
oad to his Journeys End: Yer he would not, after he had 
fix d thoſe Principal Stages, fieſt begin to ſearch our, or en- 
quire more particularly, the fartheſt part of his Way, as from 
Leiceſter to Nottingham, but rather the neareſt: And tereupon, 
asking the way, or looking into ſome more Particular Map, 
ke would find chat St. Albans was his way to Duttable ;, ntl 
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would he then firſt enquice from St. A/bans thither, but ra» 
ther from London to St. Aibans; where he would find Barnes 
in his way; and new we may ſuppoſe him firſt of all to take 
the moſt particular Account of his way thither, and chat he 
wal. rhereupon determine ro Holloway, Iſlington, High» 
ate, &c. bin pad 1 Ny 
: And if he were to dire& another, he might moſt conve- 
niently do it by mentioning, firſt of all, the Principal Stages 
of the whole Journey; then the moſt notable Towns of 
firſt Stage, and ſo onward to the laſt. And, 13810] 
$ 9. Somewhat after this kind of Procedure, the Method 
of any Special Undertaking, particularly that of-a ſolemn 
Moe 2 1 firſt — be mans grenades — —— of. the 
main Subordinate Points, beginning with the eſt Deſign 
and Proceeding from what lies —— to it to what is more 
and more remote from it, according to the Order of Iatenti- 
n: Bur the finiſhing of the ſeveral Parts, is to be afrer« 
wards carry'd on in the Order of Execution, beginning wizh 
that, which is firſt to be effected; only if this, — other 
abe Unde — 


rtaking ſhould appear to be 
2 requiſite to — a general Survey 
intermediate Points, as before, in 
ention; but when once we can eaſily ſee 
what is firſt d be done, what next, and ſo on, for the reach. 
ing ſome. nearer Deſign, we muſt then proceed according 
ly. Bur then, | A 
$ 10. In our Procedure we ſhould be able to ſee; and it 
may ſomerimes be requiſite to ſhew, the Reference, and Suita- 
bleneſs of each particular Means to the next foregoing In- 
tention, either among thoſe, which we firſt of all ſerled, or 
of chole, which might next be fix d, towards the finiſhing of 
this or that more general Part: And it ſhould always be remem- 
bred, that ſo much the greater Exactneſs is to be us d, accord - 
ing as the intermediate Points are more remote from what is 
ultimately deſign d; and we ſhould take all poſſible Care, 
chat every particular Means do indeed lie, as directly as well 
may be, in the way to char End, which in the preſenr Un- 
derraking, we have ultimately fix d. 
$ 11. To treat this Matter a little more particularly, 
What we would Diſcourſe of may be introducd, for the 
greater Solemnity, or by way of Inducement, it Occaſion be, 
with ſomewhat, which may be both Acceptable, and like to 
ſerve our Purpoſe: And then the Argument in hand is to 
firſt-more briefly opened in the General, both as to the 
ords, and Thing it ſelf; and we are alſo to diftinguith 
. thereupo), | 


ſuch Points as 


Ms eee e, A — 
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thereupon, if need require : The very Point we undertake, 
or eſſay muſt be accurately and preciſely ftared, then more 
fully opened; and where there might be danger of Miſtake, 
I —— — like ir, are to be 
—_— vreſenr Buineſs, nor be- 
— rhe — — We ſhould next 
—— ſome more general Diviſion of the Argument, or 
of the Diſcourſe upon it, or of both; either expreſly decla- 
ring, or fairly ſuggeſti the more general, or principal 

— bs A Pr end wine worthy 
in our after what we there- 

in more eaſily remember d. 

——＋ — upon 1 
Branches, giving what ma iſite A 
and os ning thereof in general : — — go to divide i 

2 — Method of purſuing K; and 
2 to be done at all, when we come to 
the lower Subdivitions; ſince it will ſcarce be 
and main anberprejutice chanpleaſe, or 
thoſe, 'who ma —— — 
So much we ſhould every where ſay 
faverhe Time and Trouble of repeating ir wl 
22 or that may — to give ſuch _ 21 
the Matter, -as is proper for our Purpoſe ; but if we 
2 on ftill ro facher Particulars at a conſiderable di- 

— do more general Heads rp which they belong, it 
2 requiſite to refer more expreſſy to what has been 
before ; —— 071 5 07 Sygate == op 

| however briefly to touch upon what was moſt Material in 
the f Diſcourſe, eſpecially where rhere would be dan- 
gre that the Reference, we have thither, might otherwiſe be 
Jy and thar this would be prejudicial ro che Mar 


2 13. chat are leſs ſhould more 
Thingscha + Complex ould mo ly 
qe the 


before the Greater and — 

fk ths — the Deſign ould require it 

— — as if we would engage Men to abſtain not 

y from ſome Greater Evil, bur alſo from what is Leſs, yea 

the very Leaſt, and indeed from all Appearance of it ; 

or when we would perſwade them not only te Greater, and 

more Manifeſt Duties, but even to the Leaſt, and to ſuch 

Things as are ſafer and bettet done than omitted, tho" it 

mighr ſeem that the Abſolute Duty or Neceſhy thereof were 
9 made our. 
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mo -deration, and another Chapter bufides this ? now 
under the laſt nnen, it is to be ob. 
V 19970} 2ri1 27 | 
ans tothe MANNER: bf: a Diſcourſe. which we 
mi ite Dreſs or Guard or the way cf Addreſa, when 
directed ta any Perſon; Cart muſt be taken, chr che 
Senſe'we would convey be cx —— juſdlyt ,cafily 
— — and as at as 1 t how- 
ever fattablyterthoſc Cenſicle nations, tbatareichi e 
and govern it. Now we muſt ſee, | 
er yh Seng vr vn ppapey les nber feb 
Ae 3% hat iſ Poſfible, what! weideliver might not lie 
Miſconſtruction, 2 it — 4 —— be duly 
therefore take ue, » | 
— however), bo 
o te Ma Mater it ſelf, whereof we would treat, and Aae 
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5 -— vanes it our felder ar 
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biguous Words and Phriſezd Gt avell to fix their 
- ant otherwiſe to alter t add g till ave and-ojbfrsmay 
71 conclude, that the intended Senſe is effectualin ehr d, 
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rene rte take us right: Buctlũs Foint has en 
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the Senſe, ye would fo fully en. 
1 ig 5 fecure — ds and ren 


v4 2. That « our gg be 25 and cle „ keprefs'd; 
— rd Matter and ndclegh that jt 
l may be readily taken, if . r of very mean Ca- 
ity, and _ _ and little of och of the 
d therefore — . our ſelves to — 
one | it de and to try, whether on Rog underſtand, 
what Gaby to be plainly expreſs'd, or — 5 anger what 
rick; and how we can help them over — — 
erms of Art, and wo" + lags, a 
means to be affected, e ully. avoi E. 
t where they muſt be uf ſhould be either formal- 
explain d, or however join d — with ſuch Expreſſi- 
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the Meaning 
84. We ſhould take heed of. T 

riods; and ought cautiouſly to uſe ſuch Particles, 4s xe 

ſome what 1 and it may be far diſtant, as fing, e 

, foraſmuch &, Es, ſome of which ate faldom all 

but in che Forms of Law : Nor ſhould we comme ah place 

any longer Clauſe betwixt the Parts of a Seartence 
throw ir into a diſtin one, by it (elf; vg. . 

leſly hold the Mind in ſuſpence, by t a'/greater num- 

mn of Clauſes to ſotne follo owing Verb, or Noun; Ge, which 

might have been put firſt, or in the middle; and à Pro- 

rozengma, ox A D is eaſier taken than a 4 Hp: — 


ei 
5 2 We ate firthet to lion ag Uſe of Relatives, which 5 
oo lie — diſtant that to which they rene eſpeci- 
ally where they would be dubious, zoo by reaſon, of ome 
— Antetedent, whertto they might be ek 1; in 
ſuch Caſes the Noun it ſelf ſnould rather repeated 
Tho” we may or ſhould often leave to the Mind what it can 
(40h fupply ; yet we muſt nuke gd of over-bold Omiſlions; 
and alſo uſing Sentences too. Condiſe, by laying 4 great 
deal of Senſe very cloſe together, where ic may well  avoid- 
ed. 


Yet after all, we muſt rake heed of making 2. Diſcours 
leſs plairt to ſome; or however too-prolix for m aol, by err 
tevouring ro bring it down to every anes 5 Cohan | 
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